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MORITURUM SALUTAMUS. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 








Ir is most fitting he sbould pass away, 
As he is passing now without a word— 
This man of many battles, whom Dismay 
Dismayed not, whose stout heart was seldom 
stirred. 
Masjer of his emotions—not too keen, 
Of simple, primitive taste his wants were few. 
Believer only in things known and seen, 
Stubborn and strict, begotten to subdue. 
Not his the blood in Sidney's veins which ran, 
Nor his who fell at Roncesvalles of old ; 
But thereis something in this silent Man, 
Something heroic in his rugged mold, 
Of this our Soldier dying, Time will be 
A hinder, sterner, juster judge than we. 
New Yous, April 10th, 1885, 
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GEMS FROM VICTOR HUGO. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 











caftvER.) 
To dream? ’Tis to hear it, 
A golden-winged spirit, 
Chant cadences mild, 
That bush the heart wholly 
As mother’s voice lowly 
Deep lulleth a child. 


To dream? ’Tis to fill with 
The air the dead thrill with, 
Made free of the Lord; 
To drain, growing strenger, 
Joy’s cup, with no longer 

One bitter drop poured. 


Dear dreamland of noontime ! 
Charmed prairie whose Junetime 
No harsh Winters chill ; 
Wood where the winds straying 
In green depths betraying, 
Sob thrice, and are still ; 


O slope on whose bosom 
Lies every blithe blossom 
Skies yearn for in vain ; 
O shore calm and splendid 
Where breaks and is ended 
Life’s tide-wave of pain! 


(A TOL) 
Since from their incompleteness 
Our hearts that live 
Must melody, light, sweetness, 
For love’s sake give ; 


Since every soul discloses 
Desire to share 

Ite equal thorns and roses 
With one found fair ; 


Therefore, not less I offer 
Here on thy breast, 

And consecration proffer 
Aye of my best. 


Take thou my thought, not scorning 
Ite bygone fears, 

That toward thee, like the morning, 
Floate on in tears ; 


Vows, passing unrecorded, 
Dearest! away ; 

The shade and brightness hoarded 
Of each old day ; 


Transport in rich excesses, 
From doubtings free ; 





And these my songs’ caresses 
To thee, to thee! 


My spirit, rent and lonely, 
Drifted afar, ; 

Saved, so thine eyes be only 
Ite guiding star ; 


My muse, whom hours retrieving 
Rock to repose, 

Whose grief, timed to thy grieving, 
Ah! often flows. 


Take, O my gift from Heaven ! 
O Beauty’s dove! 
The heart whence all is riven, 
Once losing love. 
Boston, Mass. 





A MYSTERY. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITOHFIELD. 





Lire held in her hands a measure, 
And swung it, lightly and low; 

And she said : I will see if my pleasure 
Do not outweigh my woe. 

And she gathered all stingless laughter, 
All loves that were lasting and sure, 

All joys that left memories after, 
All wealth that was wingless end pure ; 

She gathered all sunlight and starlight, 
All thornless and fadeless flowers ; 

She gathered the faint light and far light 
Of pangless and perfect hours ; 

She gathered all glimpses elysian 
That never nad blasted the soul, 

All hopes that had held to fruition, 
All talents that won to the goal, 

All wisdom that never had saddened, 
All truths that never had lied, 

All ambitions that never had maddened, 
All beauty that satisfied. 


And she flung them all, all in her measure, 
But they nothing outbalanced the pain ; 
And she said: I must add yet a treasure, 
The kindest and best in my train. 
And she reached out and took Death, and laid it, 
All restful and calm, on the scale ; 
Yet pain, as before, still outweighed it ; 
And she sighed as she said: Could this fail? 
Then she reached up to merciful Heaven, 
Took down, and flung over Earth’s strife, 
A little pale hope, all unproven— 
The hope of a measureless life ; 
Flung it down with a doubting and wonder, 
With question and touch of disdain ; 
Wher lo! swift the light scale went under ; 
Life’s woe was outweighed by life’s gain ! 


Oh ! strange! Oh! most strange ! If the measure 
Of all mortal days be but woe, 
Compared with their acme of pleasure 
(Life mused as she hung the scale low), 
Why, then, should it leesen Earth’s sorrow? 
Why magnify Death’s consequence 
To believe in a timeless to-morrow? 
And Life held the scale in suspense, 
Lowpon, ENGLAND. 
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COLLEGE EXPENSES AND COL- 
LEGE ENDOWMENTS. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BAOON. 








Mr. Tuwinea’s article, ‘‘ College Expenses 
Keeping Men out of College,” will go into 
many a family scrap-book for its practical 
bearing an & very practical and sometimes 
painfully difficult question. 

But, valuable asare the facts which he 
brivgs together, I have my misgivings 
about ‘‘the lesson of the facts” which he 
deduces. His solution of the difficulty 


about the expensiveness of a college educa- 
tion is ‘* simply that the colleges should re- 
ceive ample endowments for their great 
work.” In view of the fact illustrated by 
Mr. Thwing’s own tables, that the cost of 
a college eaucation varies not inversely, 


but directly as the amount of the endow- 
ments of the college, one may reasonably 
doubt the effectiveness of his prescription 
of more ample endowments. At Yale Col- 
lege, in thirty years, endowments have 
splendidly increased, and in the same 
period tuition charges have tripled and 
the total cost of education has doubled. At 
Harvard, the endowments are greater and 
the expenses greater. Columbia is one of 
the richest colleges, and the one where the 
cost of education is heaviest. You can send 
your son to Williams or Amherst, where 
their funds are less, and the cost of his 
education will be less accordingly. And if 
you are very hard up, you can send him a 
thousand miles West, to a college that 
sends its President East every year to beg 
money to keep its head above water, where 
he will get a first-rate education at a cost 
not beyond the reach of a poor man’s 
pocket. 

It is a curious fact—the constancy of this 
ratio--which may very well set those benevo- 
ient men a thinking, who are planning to 
promote college education by giving money 
to colleges. If Yale College were to fall 
heir to a million of dollars, how long would 
it be, judging the future by the past, be- 
fore it would triple the tuition-fees again, 
and double the cost of an education? 

There is a curious fatality attending edu- 
cational endowments. I remember an im- 
pressive remark of Senator Hoar to the 
effect that there is no form§ in which prop- 
erty can be put which is so enduring as a 
College Fund, And yet there would seem 
to be no form in which it is less likely to 
accomplish the will of the founder. The 
college foundations at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were given for the benefit of the 
pauperes scholarii who came to attend the 
instructions of the University, and were 
unable to provide themselves with accom- 
modation. The effect of them has been to 
make it impossible for a poor student to 
get within hearing distance of the Uni- 
versity, insomuch that now they have an 
act of Parliament to permit a poor man to 
attend lectures and examinations, without 
being subjected to the crushing expense of 
these benevolent institutions. This is by 
no means the only ‘‘ case in point,” 

We have good reason to mistrust the dig- 
nified protest, which we often hear, against 
the multiplication of little colleges, and the 
suggestion that the money would be much 
better bestowed in augmenting the funds 
of well-established institutions. If this ad- 
vice, which sounds so plausible on the 
lips of venerable university presidents, had 
been followed for the last fifty years, no- 
body less than a millionaire would, by this 
time, have been able to send his son to col- 
lege at all. 

What bearing have the facts in Mr. 
Thwing’s article on the question of our con- 
tributions in aid of Western colleges? I 
used to ponder the question, as President 
Strong, of Carlton College, made his pow- 
erful appeal, and not in vain, in my pulpit, 
for aid to that noble young college. Ought 
I to rise and confirm his words, and say 
that I had the best reason for knowing that 
the college was doing the best sort of work 
in the best and most thorough way; that 
it was giving an education whileh would do 
honor to an old New England , and 
giving it at such cost to the st t that 
it is within the reach of the sons of home 
missionaries, while a mau in New England 
might send his son a thousand miles and 








back every year to attend it, and save 












NUMBER 1898. 


money on the operation; and then ought! to 
implore the people not to endow that col- 
lege, but to keep it fora generation or two 
in a shape in which it would continue to be 
of some service to the class of people whose 
sons are best worth educating? 

It sounds paradoxical. But there are 
Mr. Thwing’s facts in fatal opposition to 
his ‘‘ lesson of the facts.” And it would be 
a substantial service to the cause in behalf 
of which his valuable article is written, if 
he would throw some light on this perplex- 
ity and contradiction. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


PHILOTHEOS BRYENNIOS. 
BY PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D. 


Tue INDEPENDENT first directed the atten- 
tion of the American public to the remark- 
able discovery and edition of the ‘‘ Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles” by Philothcos 
Bryennios. It has ever since kept an eye 
on the progress of the lively literary discus- 
sion which followed, in Germany, England 
and America, and is still going on, But 
very little was known of the discoverer and 
first editor beyond the fact that he is 
Metropolitan of the ancient See of Nicome- 
dia (Ismid), once the capital of Diocletian, 
the last imperial persecutor of Qhristianity 
and of Constantine the Great, who was 
baptized and died there in 887, 

Being engaged in a monograph on the 
‘*Didache of the Twelve Apostles,” which 
will be a necessary supplement to the sec- 
ond volume of my Church History (it ap- 
peared in its revised shape a few months 
before the Didache), I put myself in corres. 
pondence with Bryennios, and was kindly 
favored by him with his photograph and 
several interesting communications, all in 
modern Greek. Among these is the follow- 
ing modest autobiographical sketch, which 
will greatly interest your readers. Bryen- 
nios is probably the most learned living 
divine of the Eastern Church. He shows 
in his editions of Clement of Rome and of 
the Didache arare familiarity with the Scrip- 
tures, with old patnstic, and with modern 
German theological literature. He was a 
prominent, though passive candidate for 
the patriarchal throne of Constantinople,” 
but was defeated by arival candidate, and 
banished from the capital for reasons 
unknown. For the translation I am in- 
debted to my friend, the Rev. Dr. Crosby, 
who is an expert in modern as well as in 
ancient Greek. 

New Yor« Crry, 





AUTOBLOGRAPHIOAL SKETCH. 

Philotheos Bryennios, Metropolitan of 
Nicomedia, was born in 1888, in Constan- 
tinople, of very poor parents, and received 
his primary learning in the schools of 
Tatatila. Tatatila, or Tataula, is a suburb 
of Constantinople, inhabited by ten or 
twelve thousand orthodox Greeks. Being 
poor, and lacking the necessary means for 
an education, he provided these by leading 
the music and by singing in the Sacred 
Temple of Saint Demetrius in that quarter, 
until, meeting with preferments and assist- 
ance from the then Metropolitan of Cyz- 
icus (afterward patriarch of Constantivo- 
ple) Joachim, he was admitted into the 
patriarchal seminary, situated not far from 
Byzantium, in the small island of Chalce, 
and still in « flourishing condition. 
The seminary is known as * The Theologi- 
cai School in Chalce of the Great Church of 
Christ.” 
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Here, after the conclusion of his studies, 
he was ordained deacon, snd, having been 
appointed *‘ Teacher of the Orthodox Theol- 
ogy” by the said school, he, through the 
preferment again of the Metropolitan of 
Cyzicus, and at the expense of the Greek 
banker in Constantinople, George Zariphe, 
was sent to Germany at the close of 1856, 
for « more complete training in his 
studies. 

He attended chiefly theological and phil- 
osophical lectures in the universities of 
Leipzig, Berlin and Munich. In the be- 
ginning of 1861 he was summoned to Con- 
stantinople by his superior, Joachim II, 
who had then lately been transferred from 
the Metropolitan See of Cyzicus to the 
patriarchal throne of Constantinople, and 
was introduced into the Theological School 
of Chalce as Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Exegesis and other studies. 

In 1868, having been ordained a presby- 
ter, and baving been honored with the hon- 
orary title of Archimandrite of the (icu- 
menical throne of Constantinople, he suc- 
ceeded in the mastership and direction of 
the said school, his own teacher, Constan- 
tine Typaldus, having resigned the master- 
ship on account of old age. But not long 
afterward, when Joachim II was removed 
from the patriarchal throne, he also re- 
signed the mastership, but retained the 
chair of the befvre-mentioned theological 
studies. 

Ia the patriarchate of Gregory V1 he 
was called to Constantinople and settled, in 
December of 1867, as master and professor 
of the other great patriarchal school there 
in the Phanar, ‘‘ The great School of the 
Nation.” This is the superior Greek gym- 
nasium in Constantinople. It was re- 
stored shortly after the capture of the city 
under the patriarch Gennadius Scholarius, 
in the year 1457, was from that date 
organized more and more perfectly from 
time to time, and has produced much fruit 
and cowfort to the distressed Greek race 
throughout the East. Over this school 
Bryennios presided seven full years, having 
under him about 600 youths, who were, by 
him and twelve other professors, taught 
sacred learning, Greek literature, rhetoric, 
the elements of philosophy, experimental 
physics, chemistry, and natural history, 
general history, mathematics, and the 
Latin, French and Turkish languages. 

In August, 1875, he went the second time 
to Germany, sent by the Holy Synod of 
Metropolitans and Patriarchs, and was 
present at the Conference of Old Catholics, 
then being held at Bonn, having with him 
the Archimandrite Jobn, professor then in 
the theological school of Chalce; but now 
Metropolitan of Cesarea, in Cappadocia.* 

In Bonn, where he became acquainted 
with many learned Englishmen and with 
the leaders of the Old Catholics, patriarch- 
al letters brought the news to him that he 
had been chosen Metropolitan of Serrae, in 
Macedonia, and ordered him forthwith to 
join the assembly in Constantinople. So, 
returninog home through Paris and Vienna, 
aud being ordained Metropolitan Bishop of 
Serrae, he departed for Serrae in 1875, 

{n 1877 be was transferred to the Metro- 
politan See of Nicomedia, and continued 
from October, 1877, to 1884, aregular mem- 
ber of the patriarchal Synod in Constanti- 
nople, taking part in its more important 
questions and affairs. Jn 1880 he went to 
Bucharest as commissioner of the Eastern 
Orthodox, Patriarchal and other indepen- 
dent Churches, for the settlement of the 
question which had long before arisen be- 
tween the Roumanian Government and the 
aforesaid Churches concerning the Greek 
monasteries that had been plundered under 
the rule of Kouza, in Moldavia and Walla- 
chia. And in the same year he was created 
Doctor of Theology by the National Uni- 
versity of Greece in Athens, and in 1884 
the University of Edinburgh conferred upon 
him this honorary title. 

Bryennios became known to the West 
by the discovery and publication of two 
remarkable memorials of Christian antiq- 
uity. (1) ‘The two epistles to the Corin- 
thians of our holy father Clement, Bishop 





* In that Conference, which was attended by repre- 
sentative Greek, Russian, and high Anglican, as well 
as Old Catholic divines, the old Filioque controversy 
was jearnedly discussed under the lead of Dr. Déllin- 
ger, of Munich, and an Irenicon adopted, which is 
printed in Schaff's “ Creeds of Christendom,” Vol. 
TL, 663—554. 





of Rome, from a MS of the Constantinopol- 
itan Phanariot library of the most holy 
Sepulcher, now first edited entire, with pro- 
legomena and notes by Philotheos Bryen- 
nios, Metropolitan of Serre, Constantinople, 
1875." 

(2) ‘‘ The Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles from the Jerusalem MS, now. first 
edited with prolegomena and motes, in 
which is a compurison and uppublished 
portion from the same M8. of the Synopsis 
of the Old Testament, by John Chrysostom, 
by Philotheos Bryennios, Metropolitan of 
Nicomedia, Constantinople, 1883.” 

In 1882 he was instructed by the Holy 
Synod of Metropolitans in Constantinople 
and tbe Patriarch Joachim III to answer 
the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, concern- 
ing Methodius and Cyril, the apostles of 
the Slavs, which also he did, by writing a 
series of articles in the theological periodi- 
cal, ecclesiastical Truth, published in Con- 
stantinople. These articles were afterward 
published, with the approbation and at the 
expense of jhe Holy Synod, and in a separ- 
ate pamphlet, bearing the title ‘‘ A Refuta- 
tion of the Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo 
XIII, by Philotheos Bryennios, Metropolitan 
of Nicomedia, first published in the Hecle- 
siastical Truth, but now revised, and with 
some additions republished with the appro- 
bation of the Holy Synod of the Great 
Church of Christ, Constantinople, 1882. 
Large octavo, pp. 1—174.” 

He bas also written in different periodi- 
cals and in the journals of Constantinople 
many other shorter essays, letters and dis- 
courses delivered by him at different times. 
There was separately published his ‘‘ State- 
ment of the Condition of the Great School 
of the Nation, 1867—1870, by Philotheos 
Bryennios, archimandrite and master of the 
school, Constantinople.” There still re- 
mains unpublished the MS. of his Ecclesi- 
astical History, used continually, in many 
copies, by his numerous pupils. 
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SUNDAY AT FORT SUMTER, 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








As we come up through the low pine 
land and cone marshes toward Charleston, 
from dusty, sandy Savannah, we seem to 
be at once in the midst of a great gold min- 
ing camp. On the sandy hillsides, away 
out in the level marshes, up and down the 
river, on the banks of the bayous, even in 
the very beds of rivers and bayous, you see 
engines industriously digging and digging, 
as if for dear life. I have encountered no 
such general and singular activity any- 
where in the South, 

Briefly, these are the phosphate mines. 
And what are they? A new discovery. 
And it is a needed discovery, too; and, 
from this, the State of South Carolina 
sprung from great poverty to comparative 
wealth, Her soil, her credit, her people, 
all were the poorest of the poor, I am told. 
Yet this conglomerate of sharks’ teeth, 
mastodon bones, whales’ ribsp—in fact, all 
conceivable things of life by sea or land— 
has made soil, state and people rich. 

And it is the most marvelous composition 
you can think of. It is found in the grass 
routs, in the banks of sand, in the beds of 
creeks, almost everywhere. It is hard as 
stone. In fact, it is stone; and for centu- 
ries it was a terror and nuisance to the 
owncrs of the land, who had it heaped up 
and carted off along with the stones and 
stumps, in preparing their fields for plant- 
ing. And, indeed, even now it is of no use 
at all, unless it is first ground up and 
mixed with the soil. 

And one singular thing here is the pov- 
erty of the soil in which these lumps of 
limestone and bone are found. You would 
naturally think the soil ought to be very 
rich, containing so much fertility as it 
does, Not so. 

The Negroes work the grounds by the 
square foot. You can see a thousand Ne- 
groes at work, as you approach Charleston, 
down on the level marsh. They throw the 
sand and soil on one side, and the lumps of 
lime and bone and teeth on the other, as 
they work straight ahead in the loose, 
sandy surface, bareheaded, and hundreds 
of them abreast. The substance for which 
they mine is found in lumps from the size 
of a small cannon-shot up to that of a man’s 
body. 





Railroad tracks are laid, temporarily, for 
freight gars, and thus the bones, or stones, 
are taken away. They are first put through 
a maghing process, in which all the soil and 
sand is removed. Then they are ground to 
a powder, and ready to be sent to the four 
parts of the world. And many a man to- 
day is. eating bread which the earth was 
persuaded to give forth in response to an 
application of this bone-dust, sent up from 
sunny Charleston. One of the most strik- 
ing displays in all the Exposition at New 
Orleans, is a lofty pyramid of this mater- 
ial. 

The state claims tribute from the com- 
panies engaged in the mining; one com- 
pany alone paying the State of South Caro- 
lioa one hundred thousand dollars annually. 
But let us pass on through these mining 
fields; on and into and through the old bat- 
tle-torn town, and the calm, glassy bay, to 
grassy, indolent and dismantled Fort 
Sumter. 

The old city is very English, both in its 
structure and outward social aspect. There 
is a calm and indifferent dignity over the 
town which keeps you constantly in mind 
of such sea-ports as Southampton, Hull, 
and so on. fhe streets are very, very 
clean, and the city hugs the sea closely. 
Very English is this; for. if you will stop 
to reflect, you will see that the American 
city, as a rule, forsakes the sea, while the 
English city builds close about its banks. 
The English city and the English as a peo- 
ple look out torever on the sea. We turn 
our backs on it. For example, look at 
our Battery, in New York—the finest sea 
view in all the world, this side of Naples. 
Yet the grass is entirely untrodden there, 
save by a few old British sea captains. 
All natural and proper enough, of course. 
The burly Islanders were born a race of 
seamen. They must live upon the sea, and 
so they love it. We have roomy lands to 
live upon, and so turn from the sea. There 
are a good number of old red tile covered 
houses here, in a remarkable state of 
preservation, when you come to think of 
the storms of shot and shell that the city 
Jay under so long. You see two very large 
churches in ruins right in the heart of the 
city; but, with these few exceptions, a 
quiet prosperity and restoration is here. 

The largest half of the sixty thousand in- 
habitants is black, not mulatto. These two 
races down South are not going to mix. 
Whatever may transpire in the North, we 
may as well settle down to the fact that we 
are to have the black man with us while 
the flag waves. He is not going to die; 
much less is he going to forget his color 
and his kind. 

I have gone among the Negroes here 
alone and quietly, to see what they are 
about and how they live. They are idle, 
and they live miserably. There is work for 
them to do; but they are not disposed to 
do any work; certainly nomore than com- 
pelled to in order to exist. And yet, with 
all this misery, they are happy. I sat at 
table with one family. The food was rice 
and sugar, and rice and molasses, and rice 
straight. And yet they all—sixteen in 
family—seemed sleek and happy. The 
rice—a third grade and very cheap—is 
boiled with a bit of bacon and is not with- 
out nutrition, 

I found seven shoemakers, two carpen- 
ters, one chair-mender and maker, and a 
goodly number of tailors and tailoresses. 
The Negro likes to sit down. 


Briefly, but emphatically, the course of 
the black man here is not upward. The 
white man is going ahead here. The black 
man is falling far behind. Schools are here 
for him; but the back streets, the sand- 
banks, the gutters, are all alive and swarm. 
ing with indolent, dirty, and worthless little 
blocks of ebony that ought to be looked 
after. 

Here is the little heathen, right at our 
door, in need of help. Don’t go to India, 
to die of fever, and do only adoubtful good ; 
but come right here, my missionary lady, 
where it is balmy and healthy, and the little 
black people will understand you, and love 
you, and listen to you. Indeed, wereIa 
young woman at this hour, casting about 
me for a place to go to work and do some 
solid good, I would come right here, and 
settle down among these black children, 
and open an illustrated kindergarten. I 
think it would not be very hard to make the 





inside of a little missionary school-house 
more pleasant than the gutter and the 
sand-bank outside. This done, the problem 
would be solved. For these black children 
learn fast; and they are singularly affec- 
tionate. Five miles down the bay, so very 
much like the harborat New York, with the 
two rivers embracing the city, and ‘we set 
foot on the historic little spot which once 
received enough shot and shell to sink it 
almost. 

I was in charge of the Harbor Master, a 
one-legged soldier, who was with Lee un- 
der the famous apple-tree that last day 
of the War; and he told with graphic pre- 
cision the terrors of the old days of battle 
here. 

It was hard to realize that there had ever 
been a loud word here; and more than 
once some one of the tourists, who are con- 
stantly making pilgrimages to Fort Sun.- 
ter said: ‘‘ How like Sunday it is to- 
day.” 

Very few ships were to be seen. The 
bar is shallow. The bay is filling up. This 
is asad fact. The whole place is full cf 
stifling sand. Fort Sumter was at one 
time only a little island with the fortress 
covering every foot of it. Now you see a 
sand-flat as big as a farm, all about it. The 
single soldier in charge of Fort Sumter 
told me that when he was first put in 
charge there—seven years ago--he was 
confined to the ramparts and restored walls 
of the fort; but now he could walk for five 
miles, and dry-footed, out from the place, 
when the tide is out. The God of battles 
has said that there shall be no more naval 
actions in the shadow of Fort Sumter for- 
ever. 

A great many birds ran, piping and 
screaming, up and down the reaches of sand 
around the old fort, as our boat drew near. 
The one man in command came out on the 
long, rickety wharf, which we could not 
reach for the shoal and sand, and sea-gulls 
and geese flew overhead; and that was all 
the life or stir that we encountered. It was 
not Sunday at all by the calendar; and yet 
one long and eveclasting Sunday, let us 
hope and pray, bas settled down over the 
storied old battlement for aye and for 
aye. 

After vain attempts to reach the wharf, 
we were lowered into the boat. And even 
then the ladies had to be carried to the 
shore in chairs by the blacks. 

Shells—all sorts of broken sea shells—a 
few old, rusty-mouthed cannon, a blue 
bird’s nest in a battered niche, clover walks 
on top of the thirty-foot wall, the port-holes 
sealed up, looking toward the city, and 
really that is all there is of Fort Sumter 
to-day. Peace! peace! peace! 

We steamed about the sandy bay. More 
birds, more sacdbars; a beautiful view of 
the clear, white, old English-like city, some 
lovg level brown marches with clouds of 
little birds blowing over, some puffs of 
smoke now and then from sportsmen’s guns 
far away, and that was the peaceful, indo- 
lent scene in Charleston Harbor. 

Over at Fort Moultrie I gathered some 
clover from the high, warm brick walls, 
and laid it on the grave of Osceola, the In- 
dian chief, buried there, took a drive up the 
long sandy spit known as Sullivan’s Island, 
among the thousand white summer-houses 
with the ten thousand tall palmetto trees, 
and so ended the day on the bay so famous 
in English and American history for des- 
perate battles. 

As we steamed back toward the city we 
encountered a great number of small fishing 
craft, manved entirely with Negroes. This 
spectacle astonished me; for it is a notable 
sight for a traveler to see black men at the 
oars. Of all peoples, the Negro is, perhaps, 
the poorest sailor in the aunals of the 
world. But the Harbor Master told me the 
phenomenal fact that these black men are 
and long have been the only fishermen of 
these waters; and he further insisted that 
they are most daring and adroit in their 
calling. The fishing, he assured me, is 
of rare excellence, and the fish of all kinds 
are very fine. From the deck of the ship 
he pointed out woods where deer abound, 
and he assured me that Charleston’s sub- 
urbs is the sportsman’s Paradise. Beauti- 
ful, clean and healthy old city! I wonder 
that the North folk do not come down 
here to winter. 

OHARLESTON, 8. C. 
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“THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES.” 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 








Art best, each one of us is the prisoner of 
his own ignorance and his own prejudice. 
We are provincials, not cosmopolites. Our 
point of view determines our landscape and 
horizon. The taller we are in intellectual 
and moral stature, the wider is our out- 
look. The more we go about, the greater 
is the variety of landscape that comes 
beneath our scrutiny, But every utter- 
ance of ours will be measured, not from 
our own outlook or standards, alas! but 
with the measuring-line of mental limita- 
tion carried, for that express purpose, by 
those around us, and applied with great 
particularity to whatever comes within 
their observation. 

For these two reasons, the task of at- 
tempting, even in a small way, to discern 
and report the signs of the times, is both 
hazardous and thankless; hazardous be- 
cause the personal equation is so likely to 
be counted in among the signs, and thank- 
less because of that measuring line afore- 
said. There is, however, one compensa- 
tion. Everybody attempts this reading, 
from the journalistic writer, who magnifies 
his personality behind the deceptive edi- 
torial, ‘‘We,” to paterfamilias, mumbling 
his breakfast table commentary between 
his steak and rolls; yet everybody is sub- 
ject to the very limitations herein described. 

Let me, then, venture my reading of the 
signs with the remark that to me there 
seems to be a freshet taking place in the 
River of Time. As a temperance woman | 
quite rejoice in this; for the thawed-out 
article of agua pura far outruns its con- 
gealed quality. Now it takes a great deal 
of mysterious work among the forces of 
Nature to manufacture a freshet of water 
or ideas; for neither this nor any other 
phenomenon “happens,” in the realm of 
matter or of mind, as our scientific age has 
taught us. That which is evolved had to 
be first involved. If matter is the great 
fact, spirit is the great factor of creation. 
Behind every thing there is a thought, be- 
hind every thought a thinker, behind every 
finite thinker that One Infinite, whom we 
name God. 

‘Careless seems the great Avenger ; 

History's pages best record 
One long struggle in the darkness 
Twixt old systems and the Word.” 
But that seeming carelessness is only be- 
cause of our low horizon and discolored out. 
look through the stained-glass windows of 
the brain. Forever, in the progress of ideas 
and principles, truth is pouring itself into 
new molds and channels, and the old ones 
are left behind, like empty, out-worn shells. 
Forever sounds the voice of Him who 
sitteth on the throne: ‘‘ Behold, I make all 
things new.” This is the genius of Christ’s 
Gospel. Let no man tell us be has ascer- 
tained and measured its final evolution. 
And so, when in the course of human 
events, I see ‘* the standing order” (as our 
forefathers used to term the State Church of 
those days) invaded, in the world of custom 
or of politics, I am in no wise disconcerted. 
It takes, by actual count, about twenty- 
five years for a new idea to make its im- 
pact on the average brain to the degree by 
which ‘‘ a new movement,” scientific, politi- 
cal, or social, is rendered possible. Take 
an illustration: ‘*The fury of the non- 
combatant ’’ (as one has keenly called it) 
raged against the South long years after 
the men who risked their lives for the cause 
that was lost and the cause that was won 
had fraternized in cordial understanding 
and good will. 

Here, as everywhere, each man applied 
his own standard of measurement. The 
soldiers had tested the temper of each 
other’s steel, and knew thaton both sides 
it was genuine; that sincere, manly hearts 
were behind the swords that clashed in 
deadly fray. George W. Cable, once a Con- 
federate soldier, but now a loyal American, 
admits for his people that their side made 
a terrible mistake, and rejoices that slavery 
and secession sank into a common grave. 

The sentiment called out by Garfield’s 
death, when the unbroken circle of states 
wept at a hero’s grave; the pouring of 
Northern capital into Southern enterprises ; 
the passage of laws by Southern legisla- 
tures for the education of the colored peo- 
ple, and earnest advocacy by Southern 





statesmen of the Biair bill; the World’s 
Exposition at New Orleans, which North- 
ern Congressmen aided by voting a million 
of dollars; the heroic journey of our old 
Liberty Bell from the Schuylkill to the 
Gulf, convoyed and received by patriots, 
and saluted in the first non-sectional speech 
he has made since the War by the South’s 
disfranchised leader; the inauguration at 
Washington of a President chosen on a non- 
sectional basis,and with a cabinet illustrative 
of a non-sectional policy—all these ‘* signs” 
prove, beyond a question, that God has 
cleared the deck of our old ship of state for 
action; has taken the scepter from old is- 
sues and organizations, that he might en- 
throne the new. For myself, I take the 
journey of that historic old bell as a won- 
derful ‘‘ sign of the times.” Its inscription 
concretes both history and prophecy : ‘‘Pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land to all the 
inhabitants thereof.” By God’s grace, 
Americans transformed that clear voice into 
deeds, and the foot of foreign invasion was 
forever banished, a State Church rendered 
impossible, and freedom to worship God 
forever assured. Nearly a century later, 
in the heart-breaking strife of brothers, we 
‘proclaimed liberty to all the inhabitants 
thereof,” whatever might be their 
race, as well as their religion. And 
now the old bell, bearing that grandest 
proclamation ever heard by mortal 
ears, makes its first journey, invited 
by those whom it was once a virtue to call 
“rebels,” and is everywhere saluted by 
such demonstrations of love and reverence 
as we people of a colder clime have never 
manifested. This welcome comes from 
cities where, twenty-five years ago, slavery 
was the most cherished institution; now 
great crowds await its coming, even at the 
small hours of night, that, with cannon, 
bonfire, and loud huzza, they may testify 
their love and loyalty to the one great 
united Nation which it represents. 


If this could be, so soon, what may not 


| happen, for good, in this land of rapid 


transit, where a single year were better 
than a cycle of Cathay? But who can fail 
to hear a new signification in this voice 
from the sacred bell which, in 1776, car- 
ried to Philadelphians the wonderful tid- 
ings that America had declared her inde- 
pendence. 

The fight fora clear brain is upon us; 
the splendid liberty that makes each man a 
king over himself is the prize for which 
our nation now contends. ‘ Delenda est 
Carthago” in the modern version reads: 
The liquor traffic must be destroyed! 
This is the living issue. It stands between 
old party lines, calm, steadfast, and porten- 
tous. They will not, rather let us say that 
they cannot, take it up. In this they do but 
follow the exigent law of their being. 
United on other great issues, on this trans- 
cendent issue they are hopelessly divided. 
Not for this were they born, nor for this 
cause did they come into the world. His- 
tory repeats itself. Luther vainly sought 
to reform, within its own limits, the Church 
he loved. In many points excellent, she 
would not desist from selling indulgences, 
that her coffers might be enriched thereby. 
His plea was vain. Then he protested 
against the great iniquity, and Protestant- 
ism became the people’s choice. Wesley 
besought the Bishop of London to conse- 
crate a man who should come to America 
and look after the groups of Christian peo- 
ple called Methodists; for Wesley’s heart 
was loyal to the Church in which he had 
been reared. But his request was scorn- 
fully denied, whereupon no course was left 
him but to organize a separate Church. 
The people—God’s supreme court of 
earthly appeal—stood by bim, and Method- 
ism became the regnant Church of the 
New World. 

The conditions of a great party in the 
state are analogous to one in ecclesiastical 
affairs. Temperance is the protest of our 
day, and its method is prohibition. Here 
and there parties have taken it up, giving 
to it a temporary or half-hearted allegiance, 
at the North and South; but to afford the 
earnest, efficient support which the mainte- 
nance and enforcement of prohibitory laws 
require is beyond the power of any party 
not originally dedicated to the declaration, 
“*The Saloon must go.” 

The signs of the times indicate that the 
supreme need of the hour is a party which 





shall make protection for the homes of 
America the dominant article of its 
creed. A majority of citizens undoubtedly 
believe this; but they are so separated by 
party lines that concert of action in elect- 
ing representatives of their convictions is 
impossible. The liquor traffic glories in 
this division of the temperance hosts. It 
cares far less what measures we adopt than 
what men we elect; for, in America, a 
country governed by popular opinion, the 
candidate outranks the platform; the en- 
forcer is more important than the ordi- 
nance. We must be partisans, or we can 
never unite upon standard-bearers. The 
day for such new party alignments 
as will concentrate the choice of temper- 
ance men in municipality, in state and na- 
tion, upon candidates who embody tem- 
perance principles and purposes, has come, 
We were told in the tropic heat of last 
November’s wrath, that ‘“‘the temperance 
reform had been set back twenty years”; 
but in the action of legislatures now in ses- 
sion we read a contrary verdict. Never, in 
the same space of time, has so much been 
wrought for the greatest of reforms. 

Most of these measures are yet pending ; 
but we know that the legislature of Ore- 
gon (just adjourned) passed a local option 
law,and voted to submit constitutional 
prohibition to the people; that Alabama 
bas adopted a local option law and a Dill 
for compulsory scientific temperance edu- 
cation in its public schools; that Nevada 
and Oregon, Nebraska, Kansas, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Missouri and Maine 
have also passed the temperance educa- 
tion bill; that the legislatures of Tennes- 
see and Rhode Island and the House of 
Michigan and the House of Texas, have 
voted to submit constitutional prohibition 
to the people; and that ‘‘ still there’s more 
to follow,” and making by far the best 
year's legislation inthe annals of temper- 
ence reform, 

But the signs of the times point beyond 
all this, and the old Liberty Bell will not 
cease to utter its sibylline prophecy until 
woman, the lost star in the solar system of 
government, shall be restored to her true 
orbit. Verily the tokens are numerous 
that the scepter hath departed from Judah! 
Never was the failure more conspicuous of 
man’s attempt to play the part of mother as 
well as father to a half-orphaned world. 
The ridiculous and childish spectacle at the 
state capital of Illinois, in the months past, 
where a hundred thousand dollars of the 
people’s money has been expended in the 
art of doing nothing; the impotence of 
municipal government in all our cities; the 
outrage of the recent Presidential campaign, 
with the slander and virulence that have 
followed it; the venality in public office, 
and general contempt into which profes- 
sional politicians have fallen, are the por- 
tents which accompany the close of this 
one-sided epoch, whose final hour is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. The 
dawn of this new century will witness the 
enthronement of the mother-heart in places 
of power; the law of ‘‘ two heads in coun- 
sel” as well as ‘‘ two beside the hearth.” I 
believe nothing more profoundly than that 
the greatest curse under which Humanity 
groans to-day is the loss of half its wisdom, 
more than halfits purity, and nearly all its 
gentleness, from courts of justice and halls 
of legislation. The true home is but a 
miniature of the ideal state. Ring on, old 
Independence Bell! ‘‘ Proclaim Liberty 
throughout the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof.” In all the strife and turmoil that 
must precede the Golden Age of Reason, 
Liberty, and Worship, now dawning on our 
Nation, let not a harsh or inconsiderate 
utterance be provoked from the lips of the 
women who toil for the supreme ends which 
the signs of these present times involve. It 
is their part. to endure hardness as good 
soldiers; to face unmoved the galling cross- 
fire of sharp criticism; to be unblinded by 
the heavy cloud of battle and undeafened 
by its thunders. They must emulate the 
example of England’s Queen in a crisis of 
her career. As is well-known, the fact that 
she might one day be ealled to the 
British throne was carefully concealed 
from the young Princess Victoria. Mean- 
while, she was most sedulously trained and 
taught in all that pertains to benignant 
Christian character. At last, the dangerous 
illness of her uncle, William 1V, the reign- 





ing monarch, rendered it important that 
she should be informed of her probable 
relation to the most glorious throne on 
earth. Her faithful governess was chosen 
to break the wonderful tidings that soon 
this girl of seventeen years would be 
Queen of the English nation. History tells 
us that upon this stupendous declaration, 
she manifested no symptom of delight or 
exultation. She only clasped her hands, 
lifted her eyes to heaven and said, with 
tears: ‘‘ God help me to be good!” For the 
women of America, this Christian nation is 
preparing a choicer crown than that in 
which glitters the Kohinoor, chief jewel of 
England’s diadem. Before twenty years 
are past, we shall be sovereign citizens, Oh, 
may the inmost voice of our souls be that 
of the gracious Christian queen whom the 
whole world honors and believes in: 
‘* God help me to be good!” 

IThumbly predict that, in this spirit, we 
shall receive the tidings that by the en- 
lightened manhood of the Republic, we 
have been made sovereign citizens. 
Within a week, Dakota’s legislature has 
enfranchised the women of that territory, 
following the example of Washington and 
Wyoming. In the court of public opinion, 
the prognostications I have here offered 
may be set aside to-day; but let me hereby 
take an appeal to that of 1910 before a final 
decision is rendered relative to the correct- 
ness with which 1 have read the signs of 
these times. 

Evanston, ILL. 
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PROFESSOR SHEDD AND HUMAN 
JUSTICE. 


BY MARSHAL H. BRIGHT, 
KDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK, 











I nore not to be classed among the nu- 
merous army of microscopic critics if I 
direct attention to what seems to me to he 
some errors of conclusion reached by Prof. 
W. G. T. Shedd, in his very able paper in 
the North American Review, on ‘ The Cer. 
tainty of Endless Punishment.” And, let 
it be said here, that no reference is had to 
Dr. Shedd’s statement of the doctrine of 
endless punishment. With that statement 
of doctrine, which has been assailed in 
many quarters and defended in others, the 
writer has here noconcern. The exceptions 
taken to Dr, Shedd’s article, as will be seen, 
pertain solely to certain statements and 
conclusions put forth by the distinguished 
writer, touching the object of human law 
and its penalties, and the relation which 
the individual holds to them. 

The question arises: What is the end of 
punishment—the penalty which the law 
visits upon the offender? Probably most of 
the readers of these lines, being appealed to 
for an answer, would reply, in substance, 
“The object of punishment is twofold—the 
conservation of justice and the protection of 
society”; and very likely it would be as- 
serted that one of these factors is quite 
as important as the other. Not so Profess- 
or Shedd. The ‘‘first great object” of 
punishment is ‘‘ requital”; and Dr. Shedd 
emphasizes a negative: A murderer ‘is 
not hung . for the purpose of de- 
terring others from committing murder.” 

This seems strange doctrine; and Dr. 
Shedd emphasizes it by quoting disapprov- 
ingly the remark of the English judge to 
the horse-thief: ‘‘Youare not hung be- 
cause you have stolen a horse, but that 
horses may not be stolen.” Dr. Shedd 
thinks this remark ‘‘has never been re- 
garded as eminently judicial,” Probably 
in this Professor Shedd is right. On the 
other hand, would it be any more judicial 
to emphasize the other negative and say— 
agreeably to Dr. Shedd’s view, ‘‘ you are 
not hung that horses may not be stolen, 
but because you have stolen a horse’? 
Suppose we try the via media, and, letting 
the negatives go, say to the criminal: ‘‘ You 
are hung for two equally important reasons : 
because you have stolen a horse, and in 
order that horses may not be stolen.” 

Would not such a statement be in pretty 
close accord with public sentiment—that 
public sentiment which in this coun- 
try is the real law-giver? And was 
not the mitigation of the death 
penalty visited upon horse stealing and 
counterfeiting in England a century ago 
due chiefly to the fact that it was found 
that where these severe penalties were pre- 
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scribed they led to the increase of crime? 
For where the criminal had stolen a horse 
and incurred the death penalty, he would 
not hesitate to murder any one who might 
be witness of his crime, because, in so do- 
ing, heincurred no additional punishment, 
and might destroy the proof of his crime. 
It seems to be plain here that the effect 
upon society—the increase of crime—which 
followed the prescribing of severe penalties, 
led to their mitigation. In brief, the crim- 
inal was not hung solely or chiefly because 
he stole a horse, but also that crime might 
be prevented; and when it was found that 
hanging led to the increase of crime, the 
criminal was not hung at all. Here, then, 
we have what Dr. Shedd calls the ‘‘second- 
ary” and “incidental,” supplanting, or, 
at least, associating itself with what he calls 
* first” and ‘‘ principal.” Perhaps the re- 
spective ranks should be reversed. Dr. 
Shedd further emphasizes his position by 
supposing a case which to many will seem 
somewhat remarkable. He puts it in this 
wise: 

“Suppose there was but one person in the 
Universe. If he should transgress the law of 
God, then, upon the principle of expediency, on 
the ground of penalty, this solitary subject of 
moral government could not be punishei—that 
is, visited with a suffering that is purely retribu- 
tive, and not exemplary or corrective. His act 
has not injured the public ; for there is no public. 
There is no need of bis suffering as an example 
to deter others; for there are no others. But 
upon the principle of justice, in distinction 
from expediency, this solitary subject of moral 
government could be punished.” 


As has been said, this illustration seems 
a remarkable one; and with every regard 
for Dr. Shedd’s great abilities, his reason- 
ing seems fallacious. In the first place, it 
leads to the conclusion that society assumes 
to punish every transgression of ‘the law 
of God.” But, clearly, society attempts 
nothing of the kind. Idolatry is forbidden 
by the law of God; yet a man may have, he 
may even manufacture his own Lares and 
Penates, and get up a Dai Butsa, and 
worship them all, or hold idolatrous services 
at the graves of his ancestors, and society 
will not disturb him. §8o, too, be may even 
violate the seventh commandment, yet so 
long as he does not do so to the wronging 
of marital rights, society does not trouble 
him. . But it does not follow, therefore, 
that he ‘‘could not be punished.” As- 
suredly we know God will punish him un- 
less he repent, and even then he is not 
exactly the same man he would have been 
had he never led a life of licentiousness. 

Or, yet again, in the case of our hypo- 
thetieal Tithonus—the poet's solitary ‘last 
man”—is it not clear that as he is the only 
survivor, the world may be said to belong 
to him? Suppose he fires a Chinese jors- 
house to see it burn; it is a case of the de- 
struction of property. What then? Should 
he be imprisoned? Does justice not re- 
quire, in Dr. Shedd’s view, an imprison- 
ment proportioned with mathematical 
exactness to the’ value of the building and 
the wantonness of the act? Or, suppose 
he drives a lame horse, the laws secured by 
Mr. Bergh never having been repealed; 
must he be punished for that offense 
‘against the law” by imprisonment? Or, 
on the other hand, inasmuch as society is 
wiped out, suppose we say nothing about 
punishment by society, and leave our Tith- 
onus to account for all his misdeeds at the 
bar of God—an assize whose decisions do 
not at all depend upon what society may or 
may not have done. Right here it will 
naturally occur to the reader that the act 
which may be a crime committed in a pop- 
ulous world may constitute no offense 
whatever, when the census reports one 
inhabitant. In fact, in such event, all 
crimes against society disappear; but sin 
against God remains as of old. Asa rule, 
but having its exceptions, offenses against 
society are offenses against God; but, 
many sins against God are not recognized 
as offenses against society; and what are 
not recognized as offenses against society 
are not punished by society. 

One more instance of what seems to be 
erroneous conclusion reached by Dr. 
Shedd, is supplied by the paragraph in his 
article immediately following that given 
above. Dr. Shedd says: 

‘The vicious ethics of this theory of penalty 
[that expediency furnishes a ground of punish- 
ment] expresses itself in the demoralizing 





maxim: ‘It is better that ten guilty men 
should escape than that one innocent man 
should suffer.’ But this is no more true than 
the converse: ‘It is better that ten innocent 
men should suffer than that one guilty man 
should escape! It is a choice of equal evil and 
equal injustice. In either case alike, justice is 
trampled down. In the first supposed case 
there are eleven instances of injustice and 
wrong; and in the (ast supposed case there are 
likewise eleven instances of injustice and 
wrong. Unpunished guilt is precisely the same 
species of evil with punished innocence. To 
say, therefore, that it is better that ten guilty 
persons should escape than that one innocent 
man should suffer, is to say that it is better that 
there should be ten wrongs than one wrong 
against justice.” 

Here we have what may be called the 
the arithmetic of justice. ‘‘ Unpunished 
guilt and punished innocence . . . are 
equal injustice and equal evil,” Surely 
there will be no misrepresentation of Dr. 
Shedd to say that, according to his view, 
the whole question is simply one of equiva- 
lents. That is to say, it is better that one 
innocent man should suffer than that two 
guilty men should not be punished by society 
—say for the crime of murder; for ‘‘unpun- 
ished guilt and punished innocence are equal 
injustice and equal evil,” while as between 
punishing one innocent man and not pun- 
nishing one guilty man, no choice seems left 
to us; each furnishes only a case of injus- 
tice of ‘‘precisely the same species of evil’! 

Of course this code would deprive the pris- 
oner of the benefit of the doubt now ex- 
tended to him, as it so long has been with 
the concurrence of the highest legal au- 
thorities all down the centuries, and in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of humanity. 
Following Dr. Shedd’s arithmetic plan, the 
only course left seems to be to give the 
prisoner and the prosecution alternately 
the benefit of the doubt. For one, I can- 
not but regard Dr. Shedd’s statement as 
very hard doctrine; and I am_ glad 
that we get so much of our law, 
and our justice as well, from the 
Roman pandects, and none at all from such 
a code as Professor Shedd promulgates. 
The more the injustice resulting from the 
conviction and punishment of an innocent 
man for an infamous crime is contrasted 
with the evil which follows a failure to 
convict a guilty party, the more clear is 
the awful difference between them made 
apparent. 

Let us take the case of a murderer un” 
justly acquitted; and for the purpose of 
presenting a sharp contrast, let us suppose 
he commits no more crime. In experience 
the instance might be multiplied a thous- 
and-fold. Let Professor Shedd note in 
his ledger: 

1. Omission to enforce penalty; add so- 
ciety’s ‘‘ incidental” loss, including the in- 
jury to the family of the murdered man in 
failing to vindicate his memory. 

That, utilizing Dr. Shedd’s method, 
would seem to be his formula. Now take 
the case of an innocent man hung by an 
unjust verdict. Dr. Shedd would not 
write, but I would: 

1. A miscarriage of justice. 

2. Wrong to society. 

8. One life sacrificed. 

4. His name covered with infamy. 

5. One wife wronged by the sacrifice. 
Her husband taken away and reproach 
visited upon her. 

6. Sundry children ditto. 

7. Suadry relatives ditto. 

To this list add the shame and the disap- 
pointment to others, and let us add the 
disaster which may come to certain inter- 
ests from the untimely death. Have we 
here ‘‘equal evil and equal injustice”? 
The reader, perhaps, will not think so. No 
resort will here be had to Professor Shedd’s 
arithmetic plan, or to any other plan, for 
summing up or computing the injustices 
and the consequent evils in each case. In- 
deed, it is a matter of doubt if they can be 
measured or weighed or numbered. In- 
stead, as the reader in imagination puts 
himself or some relative or friend in the 
position indicated, possibly he may catch 
some glimpse and acquire some con- 
ception of difference existing between 
the failure to convict a guilty man and 
that other injustice which sacrifices a life 
which it cannot restore, and covers with 
obloquy a name which can only be made 
radiant by the white light of the judgment 
day. And here let it not fora moment be 
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supposed that the safety of society may not 
at times lead to such an awful sacrifice; 
on the contrary, we may not refuse to en- 
force laws against crime, because some in- 
nocent men may suffer; only, society, with 
due regard for its safety, should reduce the 
wrongs of unjust punishment to the lowest 
possible minimum, not by merely balancing 
accused and accuser, see-saw fashion, but 
by giving the accused the benefit of the 
doubt, knowing that a wrong step once 
taken may prove irremediable. And this is 
precisely what socicty essays to do. 

After all, it is fortunate, I think, for the 
innocent, that our courts are established 
on principles which make it more difficult 
to unjustly convict than to mistakenly ac- 
quit—principles which, in view of the falli- 
bility of judge, of jury, of public opinion, 
of some newspapers, together with the cor- 
ruptibility of some witnesses, seem to be in 
closer accord with justice, as they are with 
humanity. It is fortunate that such a code 
is established in place of that other code 
which measures acts of injustice by the 
cold mathematics of numerals, regardless of 
their character or extent. 

TaRRytTowy, N.Y. 


MOSLEMS PRAYING FOR RAIN. 


BY FRANK E. HOSKINS. 











Durinc the months of November and 
December, 1884, very little rain fell in 
Syria, so that by the end of the year there 
were very serious apprehensions of a fail- 
ure of all the crops. The Moslems in Sidon 
became greatly troubled, until their fears 
led them to hold special services for re- 
lief from Heaven. On the last Saturday of the 
year large numbers went outside of the walls 
of the city and prayed for rain; but on 
Sunday the interestand excitement began 
to increase rapidly. There was preaching 
in various parts of the city, in the public 
squares and about the mosques. I hearda 
report of a powerful sermon by a sheikh, 
who exhorted the people to repent of their 
sins and turn unto God, in language that 
seemed very near what a Christian preacher 
might use. He declared that the drought 
was a judgment upon their sins, and, with 
all the power he possessed, he urged his 
hearers to make heste and repent. In the 
afternoon a great procession moved, with 
music and singing, out of the north gate of 
the city to the tomb of a prophet, Neby 
Shemaoun. Here they all knelt upon the 
sand, performed their devotions, and then 
joined in a service that was pecularly im- 
pressive, It resembled the Litany of the 
Episcopal Church in form. One of the 
leading Moslems standing up, repeated 
short prayers in a very effective manner, 
while at intervals the people answered in 
short phrases, or bowed their heads devout- 
ly, while uttering a deep and impressive 
Amen. The Sheikh’s prayers were all bur- 
dened with one thought, expressed in many 
ways: ‘“‘Lord, have mercy upon us. Do 
not visit the sins of our fathers upon us. 
Nor our sins upon our children.” Then 
followed a scene which seemed strangely 
out of place. Another sheikh, bare to the 
waist, wearing only a light linen cloth 
about his loins, cut and slashed him- 
self with knives, making peculiar cries, 
while the people were moved to tears. 
To see hundreds of strong men stand- 
ing and shedding tears, crying, beating 
their breasts, was indeed a strange sight 
to one accustomed to see men grow more 
and more impassive under the influence of 
Western ideas and civilization. 

On Monday, however, the excitement 
culminated in a general movement of the 
city, extending to all sects and religions. 
Mohammedanism, possessing only a shad- 
ow of the power which once belonged to 
it, still exerts force where it can possibly do 
so, and when once the service for rain had 
been decided upon, there was no choice for 
individuals or sects in the matter; all were 
compelled to go out and take part. The 
Kaimmakam, or governor of the city of 
Moslem, ordered the religious heads in 
Sidon, Greek, Marcnite and Jew to go out- 
side of the city walls and pray for rain. 
All shops and places of business were 
closed up, and when the people, in different 
processions, issued from the various gates, 
they left the city quiet and deserted, and 
nothing was bought or sold in the markets 
until the processions returned in the after- 





noon. Beatings, fines and imprisonments 
were the penalties threatened to all who 
dared to remain. The Maronites and 
Greeks went forth, headed by their 
bishops, to different parts of the 
gardens without the walls, while the Mos- 
lems, by far the largest body, proceeded 
south along the sea to the tomb of another 
prophet, Neby Yahyah. The Kaimmakam 
and Kadi, or judge of the city, having put 
on the ’aba, a coarse outer garment worn 
by the fellaheen, went out to the fields and 
held the plow, thereby expressing humility 
and his desire to appease the wrath of God. 

Women, as usual, had no part in the exer- 
cises, and were forbidden to accompany the 
procession under penalty of a fine. Those 
who ventured out were driven back by 
soldiers appointed for the purpose. The 
reason given was that they might disturb 
the men. The school children were a 
prominent feature, marching in front of the 
men, all of them moving slowly to the 
sound of tom-toms, cymbals, and singing. 
One of the Moslem sects, of which there 
are a number, appeared in its peculiar dress; 
each member wore a long white linen 
or cotton garment, covering his body from 
head to foot, and on his head a white fez, 
with green turban, marking his allegiance 
to the Prophet. The procession halted at 
a little knoll above the sea, and near 
the tomb of the prophet. Immediately the 
ranks broke, and all the men proceeded to 
the sea to perform their ablutions, prepara- 
tory to prayer. The green banners were 
set up and the people broke into divisions, 
and gave themselves at once to their ser- 
vice. 

Boxes containing copies of the Koran 
and other devotional writings were passed 
around. <A tall, white-haired sheikh, 
stripped to the waist, with strings of wooden 
beads wound round him, and having a large 
black gourd or wallet slung to his back by the 
strings of beads, seemed specially engaged 
in providing every person present with 
copies of the books, snd in exhorting them to 
prayer. Squatting on the ground around 
the green banners, with faces all Mecca- 
ward, they began their recitations, at the 
same time moving their heads and swaying 
their bodies backward and forward, in imi- 
tation of one riding upon a camel, accord- 
ing to the custom of Mohammed, who 
used to read while traveling. The low hum 
of many voices, changing at regular inter- 
vals to a mivor third above, mingled with 
the sound of the waves along the pebbly 
beach, and the sight of several hundred 
men, apparently so deeply intent upon 
their service were well calculated to pro- 
duce a deep impression upon one behold- 
ing them. These low prayers and recita- 
tions were kept up for more than an hour, 
without a single pause. Then several 
sheikhs began to move about the outskirts 
of the assembly, driving in all stragglers, 
preparatory to the noon prayer. All now 
removed their shoes, those who had prayer 
rugs spread them, and many loosed the 
silken girdles from their waists, and used 
these to kneel upon. A gun from the 
ruined castle above the city an- 
nounced the hour of prayer. All 
rose slowly and_ reverently. Then 
followed as impressive a sight as one 
could ask to look upon—the listening atti- 
tude while standing, the same motions per- 
formed while kneeling, the prostrations 
with forehead in the dust were all observed 
with the utmost propriety and decorum. 
Never an irregular action or sound dis- 
turbed their worship, and they appeared 
wholly absorbed in the adoration of their 
Creator. Before they had finished their 
devotions, another procession, strangely dis- 
similar in character, wound its way slowly 
out of the city and down along the sand to 
the very spot where the Moslems were at 
prayer. It was that of the Jews. First 
came the schools, several hundred little 
boys, followed by larger ones, then the 
men, and last of all, some old, white-haired 
patriarchs, with tottering steps and sight- 
less eyes. All were swaying their bodies 
as they walked, and chanting Psalms in He- 
brew. A few soldiers had been provided 
to protect them from insult. There was 
something inexpressibly sad and pitiful in all 
their faces ;even the children seemed to have 
caught that spirit of despair which rests up- 
on that despised and rejected race, strangers 
and outeasts in their own God-given land. 
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The sound of their chanting was dirge- 
like. Hard, indeed, was it for God’s chosen 
people to sing the songs of Zion in a strange 
laad; but how much harder to sing them in 
their own land eighteen centuries after Chris- 
tianity had swept away forever the temple 
services and all that was great in the Jew- 
ish religion, and after being oppressed and 
kept in the very lowest rank of tributary 
subjects by their hated Moslem conquerors 
for more than six centuries! They moved 
slowly by the praying Moslems, and took up 
a position a little further south. The 
prayers of the Moslems were not visibly 
disturbed; for they finished their regular 
midday devotions, and then began again 
the chanting and reciting of their special 
prayers. The latter were continued for 
more than an hour afterward, and it was 
three o’clock before the procession slowly 
wound its way back into the city. 

As a service it wasperfect. Nothing more 
could have been asked in outward devoutness 
and propriety of manner. But the governor 
drove the people from the city, and they who 
remained and opened their shops were 
beaten. The two most prominent men en- 
gaged in driving up the believers to the 
chosen spot for prayer were both of noto- 
riously bad character. Looking beneath at 
the meaning made it still more unsatisfacto- 
ry; the underlying idea was an attempt to 
appease the wrath of God; they saw 
no love, no infinite mercy, no grace in his 
character, and if their prayer was granted it 
would be looked upon as the legitimate 
effect of their actions, and, hence, could only 
confirm and fortify them in their pride and 
self-righteousness. Knowing nothing of 
that inward holiness and lowliness of spirit 
that are precious in the sight of God, they 
attempt to lay hold upon the throne of 
grace by Christless prayers and empty 
forms, which, alas, are as a dead man’s 
hand, stiff and motionless, whose touch, 
long centuries ago, chilled the heart of 
Islam, leaving it cold, stony and pitiless 
as ‘the grave. 

Berrut, Syria, March, 1885. 
SS ee 
SHALL THE INDIANS HAVE JUS- 
TICE. 


BY THE HON. J. A. DAOUS, PH.D- 





Tue legislature of Arkansas presented 
to Congress a resolution, demanding that 
the Indian Territory ‘‘ be opened up to set- 
tlement by the whites.” The General As- 
sembly of Kansas preferred a like request: 
and Texas united in the pleaof greed, which 
asks the Government of the United States 
to violate its most sacred obligations to the 
aborigines, and crown an act of bad faith 
by robbing the remnant of the children of 
the ancient lords of the soil of the scanty 
inheritance which the cupidity of the 
white man has spared to them. 

Meanwhile, the small-fry politicians of 
country places all along the border, in 
Kansas, Arkansas and Texas, talk them. 
selves hoarse at country stores, and in 
backwoods post-offices, in explaining how 
the fertile farms and well-kept homes of 
Cherokee, Creek, and Choctaw inhabitants 
ought to belong to ‘‘ us civilized Ameri- 
cans,” since they are the property of In- 
dians, and don’t do anybody good but the 
trifling red-skins.” The chorus to the 
general outcry is swelled by the pretentious 
voicings of the newspaper press along the 
border. For example, a Fort Smith sheet, 
edited by the probable incumbent of an 
important and lucrative office under the 
new administration, characterizes the In- 
dian Territory, as ‘‘ a hell on earth,” and 
grows lurid in wrath in demanding the 
removal of ‘‘ this pandemonium from our 
border.” Another border exponent of 
prevalent sentiment, declares that, ‘‘ This 
is a white man’s country from octan to 
ocean, and the Indians must go. No :ace 
can be permitted to obstruct the progress 
of the Anglo-American race toward its 
great destiny. Talk of Indian rights! 
They have no rights but to submit te the 
will of the superior race. The idea of per- 
mitting seventy-five or a hundred thousand 
red-skins to hold possession of a territory 
embracing above 68,000 square miles is 
prepostereus. Civilized, or uncivilized, the 
Indians must yield. We want the country 
and we will have it. Treaty obligations 
with Indians! Nonsense! The Indians 
Own nothing save what is permitted by 





the white man; and then only in trust 
to be returned when demanded by the mas- 
ter white race.” Even the Little Rock 
Gazette, the principal organ of the domi- 
nant political party in Arkansas, unites in 
demanding the ‘‘ Opening up of the Indian 
Territory to settlement and development by 
white men.” 

The citations given sufficiently indicate 
the prevalent sentiment of the people. 
They serve to show a deeper and broader 
purpose on the part of a vast mass of the 
Western people to appropriate to them- 
selves the scanty inheritance of the abo- 
rigines; and this, too, without regard to 
the solemn pledges hitherto made by the 
Government of the United States to the 
people they seek to despoil. 

‘* A dying race,” wrote Dr. John G. Hen- 
derson, Winchester, Ill.—‘‘a race crushed 
out by the struggles of nations for room in 
the world, with no human heart to appre- 
ciate and no historian to record its wrongs, 
isa fit subject for the moralist.” But 1 
cannot regard the Cherokees, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles as 
members of that ‘‘dying race.” The sta- 
tistics are all against any such conclusion. 
That they are in a situation to be ‘‘ crushed 
out,” is only too painfully true; that they 
are likely to be the victims of the most 
enormous acts of injustice, the present tem- 
per of a greedy race seems to presage. Nor 
are they likely to have the sympathy and 
appreciation of many ‘* human hearts” in 
the hour of their deep extremity. Shall 
they perish without a historian to record 
their wrongs? 

What will be the policy of the Govern- 
ment toward the civilized tribes of the In- 
dian Territory? Very much will depend 
upon the influence which the people and 
politicians of the states adjacent to the In- 
dian country will be able to bring to bear 
upon the Executive and Congress. The 
Indians have grounds for the gravest ap- 
prehension. 

Let me turn my attention to facts. The 
political and social condition of the civil- 
ized Indian is a legitimate subject for 
analysis and criticism. Inthe eastern part 
of the territory bounded on the north by 
Kansas, east, by Arkansas, south, by Texas, 
and west by the Kiowa and Comanche 
reservation and the uninhabited region 
known as Oklahoma, lies the allotments of 
the principal civilized tribes. The fol- 
lowing are the areas occupied by the 
named tribes and the population as given 
by the last census: 


Tribes. Sq. Miles. Population. 
Cherokees........-cseccceveeees 7,861 19,720 
GEOR. .ccccccccccsccceces eooess 5,024 15,000 
GOON econ cc ccc cccccccccccece 10,460 15,000 
Chicasaws... oe 7,267 6,500 
Beminoles.......cccccceseccsees $12 8,000 


Quapaws, Senecas, Wyan- 
dottes, Shawnees, Peorias, 
Ottawas, Piankeshaws, Mo- 
docs, and Kaskaskias....... 360 900 


a 67,120 


A total area of only 31,085 square miles, 
with a population of 67,120. This is by far 
the most valuable, as it is the most beauti- 
ful part of the Indian Territory. A glance 
at the names of the tribes shows the wide 
geographical distribution of the ancestors 
of the present inhabitants of the compara- 
tively small territory designated above. 
The Peorias, Kaskaskias, and Piankeshaws 
are but remnants of the once mighty Algic 
race, which occupied Illinois, Indiana, and 
a part of Wisconsin. In this little north- 
east corner of the Cherokee Nation are the 
few survivors of the Miamis, the Shawanos, 
and the Ottawas, whose anscestors once 
exercised sovereignty throughout Ohio 
and Michigan. By the side of these live 
the Senecas, a part of the historic Iroquois 
race, whose confederated tribes were mas- 
ters in the territory now constituting the 
great states of Pennsylvania and New York. 
The Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks and 
Seminoles, once held the vast region now 
included in West Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, a part of Georgia and 
East Louisiana. The dominion of the 
Cherokees embraced the Carolinas, the 
larger part of Georgia and Tennessee, and 
united, on the north, in Kentucky, with the 
range of the Shawanos, and sometimes the 
Wyandottes, the Miamis and the Iroquois. 
Thus it will be seen that this small Indian 
state, of but little more than sixty-seven 
thousand souls, includes the remnants of 
the various races which once owned the 





soil and exercised sway from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Mississipi, and from the Great 
Lakes of the North to the Gulf of Mexico 
at the South. How this imperial region 
was lost to the red race history tells, and 
the record is written in blood, and attested 
by frauds and wrongs without excuse. 

We go to this record of the past in order 
to get the correct bearings of the present. 
The Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, and 
Chickasaws have stringent laws against the 
liquor traffic, and they punish their citizens 
geverely for infringing them; but the white 
man who intrudes is not amenable to In- 
dian Statutes, and may only be arrested by 
a deputy United States Marshal, and these 
comparatively irresponsible agents of the 
puissant republic are not always immacu- 
late. The Indian citizen is forbidden, by 
his laws, to carry pistols; but the white 
desperado, who has taken refuge among 
the hospitable Indians, goes about weighted 
with these implements of crime and death. 
But the Indian police dare not molest him 
on that account. He can only be arrested 
by an officer of the United States. 

And these desperadves engage in quar- 
rels, commit all sorts of outrages, and civil 
‘and social crimes; but they are quite sure 
that no Indian magistrate is clothed with 
authority to order their arrest; that, unless 
a deputy marshal happens to be in the 
neighborhoud, they may safely do all man- 
ner of disreputable things without legal 
molestation. 

In the past few years I have made many 
journeys into and through the territory of 
the Cherokees, the Choctaws, Creeks, and 
Chickasaws, and I have invariably met 
with kindly hospitality from the Indians, 
but not always such from the white intrud- 
ers among them. The Indians, in almost 
all the essential elements of a higher civili- 
zation, are far in advance of the white set- 
tlers among them. The percentage of illit- 
eracy among all the tribes embraced in the 
statistics before given is much lower than 
in my own state, Arkansas. The social 
tone, especially among the Cherokees, 
ranges farabove that found among the rural 
populations of Arkansas or Texas. 

The moral tone of most of the civilized 
tribes is quite good. The percentage of 
Cherokees who are members of evangelical 
Churches—Baptist, Methodist and Presby- 
terian chiefly—is greater than among any 
white population inthe Union. The adult 
Seminoles are nearly all Baptists; their 
principal chief is a minister of the Gospel, 
as is the chief executive of the Cherokee 
nation. They pay more for education, 
and the support of religious and charitable 
institutions than is paid by the people of 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, or Missouri, in the ratio of 
population. 

And yet these Indians, it is said, are 
unfit to receive simple justice at the hands 
of the men of the border, whose greed is 
insatiate, whose morals are such as tartars 
may possess, whose sentiments are delicate 
as Kurds are said to entertain; whose lives 
are turbulent, and whose regard for truth 
is measured by the standard of self-interest. 
Such men are scarcely competent critics of 
the moral, social, political, educational or 
religious status of any race. 

It must not be inferred that the situation 
of the Indians is a superior one, or that 
their conditions and relations are all that. 
could be desired. Far from it. 

Their position is an anomalous one. 
They constitute a nation within a nation, 
the less included within the greater. The 
white inhabitants of their country are not 
amenable to their laws, but the Indian citi- 
zen is amenable to the laws of the white 
man’s government. In all cases of crime, 
or violations of law, in which a white man 
and an Indian are parties, both are subject 
to the laws of the United States. The In- 
dian is taken from among his people, 
carried as a prisoner outside of his country 
to Fort Smith, and arraigned for trial be- 
fore a court every member of which is a 
white man. 

What show for justice can the red man 
have with a white man sitting in judg- 
ment, a white man to prosecute, and a jury 
composed of white men of the border, full 
of prejudice against ‘‘the red-skins,” and 
overflowing with a bigoted notion of their 
own superiority and importance? Is it 
just to the Indian thus to discriminate 





against him? There is need of a change. 
If the United States exercises a supervisory 
and original jurisdiction in cases, such as 
mentioned, suitable tribunals, adapted to 
the anomalous condition, should be pro- 
vided, in which the Indian should have an 
equal standing with the white trespasser 
on his domain. Will it be done? Alas! 
that era has not dawned, and we must 
check the hope of gratulation to listen to 
the suggestions of doubt and objection, 
The Indian’s beautiful lands are Naboth 
vineyards to covetous Ahabs., 
WATALULA, ARK. 


THE MAKING OF LIBRARY CAT- 
ALOGUES. 


BY J. 0. VAN DYKE. 


In the Hellenic days the bibliographer was 
nothing more than a copyist of manuscripts. 
Immediately after the invention of print- 
ing his profession underwent a change, 
and he became a copyist and recorder of 
title pages. In the eighteenth century 
there was still another change, and bibliog- 
raphy became the science of classifying all 
the branches of human knowledge by the 
establishment of the Catalogue Raisonnée. 
This establishment of a classed catalogue of 
books is generally credited to the French 
bibliographers—Garnier, Bouillaud and Mar- 
tin; but they were not the first who exper- 
imented with subject classificaticn. Aldus, 
the Venitian printer, in 1498 got up a cata- 
logue of Greek books arranged by subjects ; 
and, long before his day and date, Aristotle 
was thinking over classifications of human 
knowledge, which he tried to put into a 
system. Long before the French bibliogra- 
phers of the eighteenth century had 
thought of the Catalogue Raisonnée, Gesner 
and Bacon in their searches after genealo- 
gies of knowledge had prepared metaphys- 
ical trees, or families of thought, whereby 
all learning was philosophically mapped 
out and classified under certain subject 
headings. And it was the practical 
application of these systems, or ones 
similar to them, that ‘brought about the 
Catalogue Raisonnée. The practical work- 
ings of the subject catalogue under the 
French bibliographers did not prove satis- 
factory. It was founded on logical con- 
catenation and ‘the natural reasoning of 
mankind.” But when it was subjected to 
the understanding of mankind, in the shape 
of book catalogues, it was immediately 
proven that people’s reasoning processes 
are not always alike, and that every one hud 
‘*natural reasonings” quite different from 
his fellow man, Bentham, Coleridge, and 
Leibnitz tried to mend matters by devising 
genealogies of knowledge. Camus, Denis, 
Daunou and Girault made more biblio- 
graphical systems for practical use. But 
they were not yet successful. Each one 
understood his own system, but failed to 
comprehend the others. There was too 
much reasoning, too much striking termin- 
ology, too much subtle analysis for quick 
comprehension. Little improvement was 
made in this classification of knowledge 
and books as the receptacles of knowledge 
until the time of the celebrated Brunet, 
who devised a system of classification 
under five general heads of knowledge— 
namely, Thélogie, Jurisprudence, Sciences 
et Arts, Belles Lettres, Histoire. These five 
headings are run off into innumerable sub- 
headings and divisions, and in his ‘Manuel 
du Librairie” he has catalogued a good 
many thousand books under them; but 
with indifferent practical success. The 
‘‘ Manuel’ is used by all librarians and book- 
sellers, who understand it because they have 
made.a study of it; but it is quite beyond the 
comprehension of the ordinary library reader. 

Since the establishment of Brunet’s system, 
there has been much thought given to book 
classification, with the view of its practical 
application in libraries. Bibliography and 
library science has taken a wonderful start 
in the last twenty years, so that to-day we 
find in libraries systems of cataloguing 
quite within the comprehension of the 
most superficial observer. Still there is 
vast room for improvement. The traditions 
of the past still bang around the necks of 
librarians like so many millstones to drag 
them down. A certain deference to the 
systems of the philosophers, and @ certain 
sense of fitness about a logically concat- 
enated catalogue, leads them to the con- 
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struction of classed systems, which they 
themselves understand, but which are in- 
comprehensible to the public. Here lies the 
great mistake. A catalogue is prepared as 
an index for the use of the public, to aid this 
same public in finding the literature of a 
certain subject. To be of any value to 
them they must understand its construc- 
tion and its werkings. To understand a 
logical system, ora classed system, they 
must be either logicians or bibliographers. 
And these latter are precisely what they 
are not. The average reader in a public 
brary is a first-class dunce. He wants 
neither logic nor bibliography,and if he ever 
comprehends the use of a catalogue that 
catalogue must be the essence of simplicity. 
Imagine the thousands of volumes in the 
Astor Library classified under the system 
of Brunet witb its five general headings— 
Theology, Jurisprudence, Sciences and 
Arts, Belles-Letires, and History. Imagine 
a person seeking in such a classed cata- 
logue for the literature of the ‘ Oyster.” 
He sees the first five headings, and his rea- 
son is at once put upon the rack, to deter- 
mine under which head to look. He thinks 
oysters cannot be a matter of Arts and 
Sciences, but rather a matter of (Natural) 
History. He looks, accordingly, under His- 
tory, and after a good deal of bother, finds 
himselt wrong on the start. Brunet's 
reasoning is that the third division of 
science is Natural Science; that the fourth 
subdivision of Natural Science is Zoology; 
that this again is divided into General and 
Special Zoology; that the fifth subdivision 
of Special Zoology is Invertebrate Animals ; 
that the fourth subdivision of Invertebrate 
Animals is Mollusks; and so here, at last, 
will be found the literature of the ‘‘oyster” ; 
though how the general reader would find 
it, without a charted map or a librarian at 
his elbow, is one of the unknowable things. 
Again, imagine the same library classified 
under the system of Leibnitz,with its eight 
subject headings, of Theology, Jurispru- 
dence, Medicine, Intellectual Philosophy, 
Mathematics, History and Miscellaneous. 
A reader wishes something on ‘‘ Baptism” ; 
and where shall he look? Most assuredly 
under Theology; but where, under that 
head, which embraces almost one-third of 
all literature? He would find it under 
Sacraments, which is a subdivision of 
Soteriology, which is a subdivision of 
Theology Proper, which is a subdivision 
again of Theology. He gets at his subject 
by that process of reasoning; but he would 
never have arrived there had he not known 
the divisions of Systematic Theology. 

But such arbitrary systems are seldom 
found in the American libraries of to-day, 
though there are plenty of them extant and 
in full force in many of the European libra- 
ries. As has been said there has been vast 
progress made toward simplicity of late 
years; yet still many of our librarians of to- 
day are using systems less arbitrary only in 
degree, and not in kind. The classed sys- 
tem and the logical system is still used ; and 
if the Jibrarian or bibliographer is asked why 
he uses it, he will answer something more 
about ‘‘ natural reason,” and again some- 
thing more about the necessity of having sub- 
jects ‘‘ analogous or bearing upon one an- 
other, close together.” If he were questioned 
about the propriety of arranging the arti- 
cles in an encyclopedia according to their 
analogy, or bearing upon one another, in- 
stead of alphabetically, he would probably 
respond that the case was different; but it 
would be hard work for him to prove his 
response. The truth is that the majority 
of librarians and cataloguers have their 
heads supersaturated with ‘ systems,” 
and in the preparation of a catalogue 
they put a system in working order 
that is very easy for them to comprehend; 
but to the reader who knows nothing 
of systems it is exceedingly hard. 
The mistake is in making catalogues for 
librarians instead of for readers. The ob- 
ject of a subject-catalogue, as has been 
stated before, is simply to help the reader 
to a knowledge of what books have been 
written on a given subject. Logically con- 
catenated catalogues, with striking termino- 
logies and subtle analyses, are impracticable 
and worthless. They are not understood. 
The most universally comprehended com- 
pilation of knowledge is the encyclopedia 
or dictionary. All mankind know how it 
is arranged and how things are to be found 





in it. The intelligence required in its use 
can be summed up in the knowing enough 
to turn the leaves and distinguish the letters 
of the alphabet. If a person wishes to 
read of an author or of his works, he turns 
to the author’s name in alphabetical order. 
If he wishes to know a title, he does 


likewise. If he wishes to read about 
‘*Coal,” he turns to ‘Coal,” in its 
alphabetical place. He would never 
expect to find it classified under 


“Geology” or ‘Natural Science,” any 
more than he would expect to see ‘ Vivi- 
section” classified under ‘‘ Medicine.” In 
the arrangement of a catalogue this diction- 
ary simplicity is of the first importance. 
Any ‘‘system ” or * classification” requires 
a certain amount of reasoning, and it is the 
attempted application of this reasoning that 
invariably breeds confusion, because peo- 
ple’s reasoning faculties differ. What is 
wanted is no reasoning at all, but some- 
thing of a nature so simple that the veriest 
dunce may understand it. It was the rec- 
ognition of the need of simplicity that led 
Mr. Noyes to prepare the ‘‘ Catalogue of the 
Brooklyn Library” after the manner of an 
encyclopedia, arranging author, title, sub- 
ject, and class in their alphabetical order. 
He strove for simplicity, and partially suc- 
ceeded in attaining it; and how well it was 
appreciated by the public was evidenced 
by the almost instantaneous success of the 
catalogue. The only objection that can be 
brought against it is that its author ever 
permitted classification at all. Why 
should ‘‘Gems and Precious Stones” be 
placed under *‘ Arts,” ‘ Zoology” under 
‘‘Natural History,” or ‘*Coal” under 
“Geology”? Why should they not stand 
alone by themselves in alphabetical place? 
If the reader were looking for those subjects 
in an encyclopedia, he would surely not look 
under “‘ Art,” ‘* Natural History,” or ‘‘ Geol- 
ogy.” To be sure Mr. Noyes has mitigated 
this objection to acertain extent by a sys- 
tem of cross-references from each subject 
heading to the class under which it is 
placed ; but even this has a tendency to con- 
fuse; and, to say the least, it causes vexa- 
tion of spirit to the searcher. Since the 
publication of this catalogue others have 
come forth, founded upon its plan, with 
some improvements in point of elaborate- 
ness and simplicity; yet there still remains 
abundant room for improvement. Nothing 
is more familiar or simple than the index 
of a book or the pages of an encyclopedia, 
and the catalogue modeled after some such 
simple plan, with which readers are familiar, 
will be the practical working catalogue of 
the future. 

Added to the deference to past ‘ sys- 
tems” and the prejudice in favor of a cata- 
logue ** founded on reason,” a good many 
librarians and bibliographers, like other 
people, have an idea that, in order to dig- 
nify their science, it is necessary to make 
it incomprehensible to all save the initiated. 
A goodly number of them have yet to learn 
that the greatest science of all is sim- 
plicity. When they have achieved this, their 
science will be dignified and their profes- 
sion exalted by the appreciation of the 
reading public, and not before. 

NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 


A LETTER FOR THE SYMPOSIUM ON 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 








FROM THE REV. R. 8. STORRS, D.D., BROOKLYN, 


Brooktyn, March 30th, 1885. 

My Dear Sir:—It does not seem to me possible 
te put the argument for the special divine au- 
thorship of Christianity into a few paragraphs, 
without unduly limiting ite range, if not disas- 
trously impairing its force. The whole is here 
intrinsically greater than the sum of its dis- 
tributed parts. The impression of the stupend- 
ous fact comes through processes which cannot 
be strictly discriminated and counted; one’s 
ultimate conviction rests upon assurances too 
manifold and subtle to be fairly represented by 
any synopsis. Itis like trying to present a pic- 
ture of Switzerland, in its mountain convolutions, 
with the whiteness or rose-bloom of its peaks, 
without colors, by a half-dozen strokes, 

Yet there are principal lines of thought along 
which the mind naturally moves when it sets 
before it the more obvious reasons, those more 
easily formulated, for affirming this religion to 
be a revelation; and in answer to your request 
I will indicate some of these, which possess for 
me special importance. 

First: The general effect of Christianity upon 
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the world’s life establishes, I think, a strong 
presumption that it came from a source higher 
than that of human philosophies or of ethnic 
religions. Its effects are different in kind, 
superior in order, to those produced by other 
systems. Primarily moral and spiritual in na- 
ture, they intimately concern the social, intel- 
lectual, industrial, and political life of mankind. 
They came with Christianity into the world, and 
had not been contemplated as possible before. 
They are limited to the regions which it affects ; 
and within those regions they become more ap- 
parent as it is more fully presented and re- 
ceived, They are notartificially attached to the 
religion, but spring naturally from it—attending 
it, therefore, wherever it is carried, and sharing 
its permanence, 

Christendom, in other words, is a vast and 
constant argument for Christianity. The reli- 
gion asserts its singular pre-eminence, because 
its missions are the unfailing means of advanc- 
ing in the earth what is parest, most benign, 
and most prophetic of blessing, in the progress 
of society. 

Secondly : The effect of this religion on indi- 
viduals who cordially accept it, and who yield 
unreservedly to its influence, appears a clear 
sign of its heavenly origin. Always full of im- 
pressive significance, this effect is sometimes 
wholly incapable of being humanly measured or 
explained. A celestial force seems indisput- 
ably at work when the harlot and the ruffian are 
transformed before us into modesty, chastity, 
patient meekness ; when the liar is led to shrink 
from falsehood as if it were fire ; when the proud 
become humble, the greedy generous, and when 
an affection, full of confidence and of gladness, is 
kindled toward that Lord of the Universe who 
before had been recognized only by being feared 
or blasphemed, Such a vivid and life-long 
moral beauty, taking the place of hardness, 
passion, or of the grossness of preceding vice, 
seems as plainly to show an influence descending 
from spheres above as the radiance of the morn- 
ing shows the rising ofthe sun, The effect is one 
which other systems feel it hopeless to seek. It 
occurs as normally under Christianity as does 
the peace, surpassing understanding, which 
visits the spirit in the tumult of its sorrow, or 
under the terrifying shadows of death. Indeed, 
an argument against the religion is sometimes 
based on the fact that it does not always pro- 
duce in men, in spite of their resistance, such 
astonishing effects, . 

Thirdly: The central person in this religion, 
the Christ whom it presents to the world, ap- 
pears to me manifestly divine. No similar fiy- 
ure faces us in history. The unparalleled com- 
bination of sovereignty with sympathy, of 
amazing power with a gentleness of touch light- 
er than that of Summer airs, and with an un- 
speakable tenderness of affection, the strange 
exhibition of a constant prayerfulness without 
any penitence, and of the claim to sole lordship 
of the earth without a tone or trace of pride— 
the association of an asserted oneness with God 
wich unlimited welcome to the sinful and mean, 
of asupernal power over Nature, with perfect 
readiness for the utmost self-sacrifice—it is 
simply impossible that the portrait in which 
these contrasts appear, artlessly harmonized, was 
invented by the fishermen of Galilee. It is as 
impossible that such a transcendent spirit and 
career should have been suddenly presented in the 
world, to give illumination and nobler impulse 
to its subsequent history, without a transcend- 
ent divine influx involved in and manifested by 
them. If Christ were divine as well as human, 
the New Testament becomes an open book, and 
the race has been wise in bowing to this Lord. 
If he were a man only, like Socrates or like 
Seneca, the Gospels present a perplexing series 
of insoluble enigmas, whil2 the worship which 
Christendom has offered before him has been 
morally idiotic, and should have tended to en- 
feeble and degrade. 

Fourthly : The Prophecies which preceded the 
coming of the Christ, foreshowing his advent, 
his character and work, and his death, not only 
contemplate him as a person superhuman in at- 
tributes and offices, but they claim a legitimate 
place in history only on such a pre-supposition, 
Either they were the voices of heralds preceding 
the King, or they were exaggerated fancies, 
which have had no fulfillment, and which never 
had aright to human regard. Yet these predic- 
tions—not merely as articulate in words, but as 
incorporate in a ritual, and in great and endur- 
ing religious institutions—are majestic, self- 
consistent, sublimely progressive ; and they pre- 
sented for centuries the only large hope to the 
heart of mankind. Iam constrained to recog- 
nize in them a divine prescience ; and I cannot 
but notice that they stood toward Christianity 
as morning plancts, heliacally rising, stand 
toward the sun, dependent upon it, and receiving 
from it the light which they reflect. 

In like manner the miracles, which the early 
disciples declared to have been wrought by the 
Master, are only explicable on the ground of his 
super-humanity. The enthusiasm and self- 


devotion of the disciples, setting the seal of 
martyrdom on their testimony, give the absolute 
proof of their sincerity. The miracles described 
by them involve a certain moral self-evidence. 
They are never meze wonders, but they manifest 








a character as unique and celestial as was the 
power implied. No time had intervened, before 
the synoptic Gospels were written, sufficient for 
the development of legendary stories; and the 
tender and life-like narratives of the Gospels 
have no more resemblance to a Jegendary story 
than has the portrait of a child to the fancy of 
afairy. Itis indeed a proposition not merely 
incredible, but absolutely preposterous, that the 
vast structure of Christian civilization was 
reared at the outset, and has rested ever since, 
on legends and myths. If it be asserted that the 
Church produced such illusory phantasms, the 
question only becomes more imperious : ‘‘What, 
then, produced the Church?” 

Fifthly: The fitness and power of this religion 
to satisfy the inmost needs of the soul—for 
knowledge of God and of the Hereafter, for as- 
surance of forgiveness and acceptance with 
God, for the regeneration of the heart unto holi- 
ness, for spiritual succor amid dangerous temp- 
tations, for solace in the heaviest grief, and for 
that efficacious power of love and hope which 
gives serene victory in death—this, which is 
special to this religion, and which contemplates 
wants that are always more urgent with the ad- 
vance of fine spiritual culture, demonstrates, al- 
most as with palpable proof, that its source was 
in him who had formed man’s nature, and who 
alone knew from the outset its intimate’ needs 
and immense possibilities. That no other relig- 
ion, no other philosophy, before or since, has 
been fitted equally to meet the eager demands of 
man’s soul, in the solemn and consummate cri- 
sis of its experience, shows Christianity singu- 
lar in the world; the product of a foreseeing 
wisdom, incomparable with any which has else- 
where appeared, the proper heir of all the ages. 

Sixthly : The remarkable combination in this 
religion of majestic mysteries in doctrine with 
spiritual precepts so pure and surpassing that 
the heart of the world always tends to evade or 
repulse them, seems’to mark Christianity with 
a self-revealing divine idiom. It makes the 
Scriptures unique in literawure, setting them 
apart, not from philosophies or ethics alone, 
but from so-called “Sacred Books.” The as- 
tonishing unity of plan in the Bible, with the 
equally extraordinary variety of its parts, and 
the stimulating force which abides in them all, 
appears to demonstrate the superintendence of 
one animating mind throughout its compase. 
It is at the same time the most sublime and the 
most practical of books. While no thought can 
explore all wonders of its contents, and while 
the holiest cannot but stand rebuked though 
reanimated before its spiritual rale and ideal, 
its primary precepts lie level with the moral 
capacity of each reader; and the trust which 
it asks from the repentant, the sorrowing, cr 
the dying, as the condition of superlative gifts, 
is as simple as the child’s confidence in the 
mother, 

It is certainly not too much to say that if a 
revelation was to be sent from God to mankind, 
through minds divinely quickened and in- 
structed, the entire method and movement of 
the Bible—proceeding from transcendent prem- 
ises to transcendent conclusions, yet touching 
all things earthly on the way, and reaching the 
lowliest with gracious benedictions—seem to 
show it the fit record and instrument of such a 
revelation. 

Seventhly : It seems to mea significant fact 
that while uncounted multitudes have found in 
this religion—according to the testimony of 
their consciousness—a supreme hope, and what 
they have felt as a divine life, the rejection of 
it by those who have been instructed in it, has 
involved an essentially larger joss than attends 
the giving up of a human theory, or the dis- 
carding of an earlier speculation on behalf of 
one later and larger. The instances are cer- 
tainly conspicuous in history, in which life with 
such has lost moral enthusiasm, with the joy 
and the uplift of great aspirations, in which men 
and women, of fine parts and noble training, 
have afterward fuund human existence the 
saddest of puzzles, becoming uncertain of 
future existence, incredulous of a divine order 
in the world, unbelieving toward God, unsym- 
pathetic with the tender and tremulous yearn- 
ings of souls which have longed for heavenly 
light and help. The instances have certainly 
not been rare in which thuse who have dis- 
carded Christianity have felt themselves released 
thenceforth from any rule save of their im- 
pulses, or of the shifting opinions of society ; 
have accepted a mean materialism in philosophy, 
a meaner animalism in the conduct of life ; have 
come to hate and violently revile what the edu- 
cated conscience and heart of the world had em- 
braced and honored. I know, of course, the 
distinguished exceptions, But my general ob- 
servation of men of this class, in society and 
in history, has led me to feel, with a deepening 
conviction, that what they have cast away has 
been by no means a mere winning story, an 
ethical formula, or a lofty and lovely ethereal 
surmise, but a divine gift of truth and life. 
The most cynical sneers they have hurled at 
Christianity have had a refrain of resentful re- 

gret. The wit has seemed sadly allied to a wail. 

Finally: I tind for myself in this religion a 
law, a spirit, a body of teaching, and a proposed 
Master, from which and from whom proceeds 
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constant resistance to whatever is mean in de- 
sire and purpose, with constant incentive to what- 
ever ia best, though naturally most difficult, in 
self-mastery, self-devotion, and supreme endeav- 
or for ideal goods, I am conscious of receiving 
immense help trom these living sources in the 
effort to reach the higher levels of spiritual life. 
In spite of the keen consciousness of sin, and 
its omfhous presages, I become possessed, 
through this religion, of a sense of filial rela- 
tionship to God, and of fraternal association 
with beautiful and great spirits, I find born in 
the soula new courage before assault,a new 
quietness amid disasters, a temper which is less 
accessible to temptation. When the death of 
beloved ones darkens the earth, here is the one 
inextinguishable light which disperses the 
gloom. When the mystery of Eternity flings its 
vast and near shadow over the mind, here is the 
only Voice in the world which prophesies celes- 
tial vision and peace. In occasional moments 
and moods, at least, the condescending love of 
God in his Son is as certain to my heart as is the 
love of the nearest of friends. I have seen the 
dying face radiant with an ineffable beauty, 
which seemed to reflect the pure luster of the 
gates of pearl. I have no fear that, in the hour 
of parting life, whatever I need of hope and 
solave will be wanting tome. It is for me a fact 
of consciousness that so far as Christianity has 
wrought in my soul—alas! how imperfectly !— 
it has produced a vital state peculiar to itself, 
which needs only to be perfected, to be freed 
from remainining elements of evil, to be made 
immortal in the presence of God, to constitute 
Eternal Life. 

I, therefore, gladly and undoubtingly believe 
that the word of the Master has been verified to 
me, and verified to mankind: “I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.” Tne argument is not 
of compulsive force agaiust a hostile mind and 
will. But it seems to me to reach nearly the 
point beyond which moral freedom to reject 
could not continue. If any other religion showed 
similar characteristics and equivalent effects, 
cosmical and personal, I should feel impelled to 
accept it as divine. As it is, Christianity stands 
alone. It takes its place, to my thought—I 
think it will take that place before all who faitin- 
fully try it—among the supreme and beautiful 
forces ordained for the Universe, which no man 
invented, which no man can measure. Its life 
is of the heavens, not of the earth; and its 
renewing and uplifting energy does not fail, 
because it is divine. I can accoant for any phe- 
nomenon of genius or culture, on the basis of 
human possibilities. But when I contemplate 
this religion, in its constitution, in its unique 
entrance into history, and in what it has done 
for the world and for me, I can no more con- 
ceive it to have come from a skillful human 
brain in a peasant of Nazareth than I can con- 
ceive of the lucid empyrean as patterned and 
built and brightened with the stellar splendors 
in the workshop of Joseph. 

I am, dear sir, with great regard, faithfully 
yours, R. 8. Storrs, 








Sanitary, 
FAST LIVING, 


How to live morally in reality includes how to 
live physically. Yet it is to be feared that a 
great many in this world forget what it is to be 
just to the body. The impositions upon our 
human natures are often self-inflicted. The 
race of fast livers is rapidly increasing. It is 
not wonderful that in these days of rapidity 
man himself should rush on and in many ways 
lose his balance. It is altogether probable that 
Methuselah had very little to hurry him, and that 
the modes of doing business as late as the 
Roman Empire had but little of the hot haste of 
the present day. When we are rushed along by 
steam at the rate of fifty or sixty miles per hour, 
and can have intelligence from around the globe 
ina day, itis inevitable that business methods 
will receive a like impetus, and that men and 
women will seek to crowd into a day what for- 
merly took a week. The influence extends into 
every walk and run of human life. Just as 
every mile of specd added to the locomotive after 
it has attained a high rate adds tenfold to wear 
and tear, so,in this human race, it is the stress and 
strain beyond a certain mark that puts the whole 
framework into a state of tension. It is true 
that, by early and continued training, method 
may be so attained and an automatic response 
so secured that one does with ease what would 
exhaust another. But the measure of the ca- 
pacity must be known to the person himeelf, 
Rapid eating is one of the first developments of 
this haste. It must be ludicrous to a restaurant 
boy to see a cow chewing the cud, and quietly 
resting in placid enjoyment. The idea of rest 
and recreation and deliberation in eating no 
jonger occupies the thought of the average 
American boy, much less of the business man. 
¥et the power of one’s life depends'as much upon 
this as upon any one conduct of life. The rela- 
tion of the chewing and the juices of the mouth 
to the after digestion, all along the digestive 
track, aud to that assimilation which is to give 
force and vigor to work, is such that we cannot 





afford to forget the essential relationship. The 
failure of this part of the apparatus to do its 
part does not involve immediate loss of power or 
bed-ridden sickness, but is a more frequent lim- 
itation upon forceful life than any one disability. 
A thorough digestion not only leaves the mind 
clear and the nervous system placid, but so pro- 
vides the physical and mental machinery with 
its propelling power as to make thought as 
natural as if it were a physical function. It is 
not difficult to see in the work, as well as in the 
writings of some men, the traces of a bad phys- 
ical condition. Emerson overstated the case 
when he said that the sick man is on the road to 
rascality; but, nevertheless, did indicate what 
is true, that a man in a chronic state of embar- 
rassed d'gestion is out of gear with himself and 
the rest of mankind. We believe that the foun- 
dations of many an incapacity is laid in this 
want of quiet, ueliberate eating. 

Methods of study, to a large degree, have sim- 
ilar errors, The cramming process is still too 
popular. Itis not always that the amount of 
study assigned is too great, Oftener the child 
leaves the work to be crowded into too small a 
space of time, or to hours which are those of 
tire and sleepiness. The mind is with difficulty 
goaded on to its work, and what is accomplished 
is at a much greater expenditure of vital force. 
So as to methods of business. Too much is 
done under the pressure and excitement of 
hurry and in order that as few hours as possible 
may be occupied. 

Irregular meals and irregular sleep come in for 
their share of influence. Because the system 
seeks to some degree to adjust itself tu tre 
forced conditions, the person is 100 apt to con- 
clude that it is no serious matter. But observ- 
ers even on change are noting tae effects. 
There are fewer middle aged and old men that 
continue to do business than formeriy. Young 
life is at the head of most mercantile and bank- 


ing establishments. The number that are re-° 


tiring wo early from actual break-down or pre- 
mature old age 18 undisguised. There is need to 
order a hait as tu all this fast living. Most men 
are happier not to retire too early from active 
life, even if they have a competency. Ali are 
happier with employment, if the cessation is the 
result of damaged health, One cannot cross the 
Ocean, Or tarry a Summer or a Winter at any 
great resort, without noting how many there are 
who are only partial invalids, and yet whose life- 
work is restricted by imprudence as to the care 
of life. If, now, a man past sixty is found in the 
full enjoyment of business activity, he is looked 
upon as rather a wonder. Such men as Metter- 
nich, Nesselrode, Palmerston, Gladstone, and 
Victor Hugo are scarce on this side of the 
water. While there are a very few that survive 
fast living, if you will gather the histories of 
1,000 persons over 65 years of age, it will be 
found that, both by good inheritance and care- 
ful living the race is prolonged. The laws of 
self-control and self-restraint need te be brought 
more thoroughly to bear on each individual life. 
For, next to character, health is the best 
capital to have in this world. He is a spend- 
thrift who spends the thrift of a good constitu- 
tion more than he who ir careless as to accumu- 
lating wealth. 


Biblical Research, 


AVARIS AT SAN. 











Tue Genius of Good Fortune, ’Ayab) Tin, 
evidently presides over the fortunes of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. To discover two long- 
lost cities of antiquity in one season’s work, is 
too many by at least one, for even one is more, 
generally, than the reward of a decade, Tue In- 
DEPENDENT lately chronicled the discovery of 
the home of the Greeks in Egypt, Naucratis, 
which has been hiding during so many centu- 
ries, and concerning whose place of concealment 
80 many divergent guesses have been made in 
late years; and now it is happy to announce 
the detection of the very much longer vanished 
home of the Hyksos in Egypt, Avaris. The 
latter has lain forgotten very much longer than 
Naucratis even ; for it disappeared from human 
ken when the Shepherd Kings were driven out 
of Egypt back to Philistia or Phonicia, and 
that took plac> 3,500 years ago! Early in the 
present century Avaris was thought to be iden- 
tical with Herddnpolis and lying at Abi Kesheib 
(now Maskh&tah) by all authorities, D’Anville, 
Larcher, Champollion, Du Bois Aimé, Le Pére, 
Gesenius, Jomard, Hengstenberg, etc. Later, 
Lepsius placed it at Pelusium ; also Stark, but 
more particularly at Daphne. Recently it has 
moved to Tell el-Her, a little to the south of 
Pelusium, under the wand of Chabas, Maspero, 
Boettger, Lenormant, Birch. But Brugsch- 
Bey once referred Ha-uar to Tanis, and not long 
since De Rougé regarded the site of Zoan as 
Avaris. This identification was adopted by Mr. 
R. Stuart Pool in Smith’s “‘Bible Dictionary,” the 
oneness of Tanw-Avaris also appearing upon 
the maps of Egypt and of Sinai in the ‘‘Classical 
Atlas.” 

Direct proof, however, of this unity was re- 
served for resumption of excavations at Sin to 





produce. Last year the researches were con- 
fined to the Roman and Greek strata; but 
this winter’s work seems to have been directed 
at once to the earliest stage and vestiges of the 
original city. Here, Mr. Petrie has just un- 
covered a monument of the highest importance, 
in a fragment of a colossus sitting upon & 
throne, of a king of the Twelfth Dynasty, prob 
ably (from the inscription) of Amenemhat II. 
This fragment presents upon one side (we describe 
from a pho‘ograph just taken at San by Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, and kindly communicated by 
Miss Amelia B, Edwards) abit of the royal tunic, 
reaching to the knee, leaving the lower part of 
the leg bare ; and upon the other side, or back 
of the throne, across the top, an inscription 
pertaining to the king, largely broken off ; across 
the bottom also giving his titles—only one of 
which, however, remains; while the middle por- 
tion is devoted to a representation of the Nile 
divinity, Hapi, duplicated, the two figures fac- 
ing each other, and engaged in pressing with 
the féet and binding with cords large bunches of 
water-plants, It is the remnant of the lower 
record which is of so much value and interest, 
and which briefly reads: “ Lord of Ha-uar ; Be- 
loved”—fof Ptah or Amen]. The king, there- 
fore, who set up this colossus of himself in this 
place, at the same moment honors himself by 
the title of “Lord of the place,” and declares 
the place to be Ha-uar, the Ha-uar which the 
Greeks called Abapic—Avaris, 

According to the sacred legend, Asi, or Osiris, 
reigned as one of the prehistoric divine rulers 
of vbe land; but was brought to an untimely 
end by Lis brother, Set or Sutekhb, Typhon, who 
cut bim to pieces and distributed the dismem- 
bered body throughout the country. On learn- 
ing of his cruel death, his sisters, Isis, the beauti- 
tul, and Nephthys, tne goddess of the lower 
world, wandered about everywhere, searching 
afier the scattered purts of the deceased, and 
wherever found erecting a temple or a tomb of 
burial, It was at Ha-uar that a leg of Osiris 
was believed to have been thus found and en- 
shrined, whence the name, Ha-uar, signifying 
‘‘House of the Leg,” its hieroglyph «consisting 
simply of the sign for a temple or house or 
abode, with the sign of a bended leg. As this 
name has becn foundon the site, in connection 
with a king of the Twelfth Dynasty, and, there- 
fore, dating not far from 2300 B, C., the inter- 
pretation, ‘Place of Flight”’ or ‘‘ House of De- 
parture,” founded on the expulsion of the 
Shepherd Kings, will no longer be thought of, 
inasmuch as the unwilling “exit” of the Hyksos 
did not happen uutil about 1700 B, C, 

The value of this monument further appears 
in the fact that the name Avaris, or Ha-uar, is 
earlier than the advent of the Shepherds, and the 
place older, as may be inferred from the account 
of Manetho, Also, that Manetho was literally 
precise and correct in describing the site as found 
in the Sethroitic Nome and as lying on the Bubas- 
tite Channel of the Nile. This accuracy shows 
that Manetho derived his information from some 
Egyptian document much older than himself, 
which is further confirmed by the circumstance 
that he did not know the site he was writing 
about to be the Tanis of his own day. Nor is iv 
to be inferred that this fragment of a colossus of 
Amenemhat II indicates the beginning of the 
site as a place of residence, because another 
colossus, of red granite, was raised here by 
Amenemhat I, tne first Lord of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, and because the cartouche of Pepi, a 
ruler of the Sixth Dynasty, here surviving, 
must have been cut during his reign, 

The site which thus has borne the various 
pames of Ha-uar, Avaris, Zoan, Tanis, San, is 
peculiarly noted for having been the stronghold 
of the foreign Shepherd Kings during their 
stay in Egypt. Possibly, during the Twelfth 
Dynasty, they began to effect a settlement, 
though few in number, in the extreme lower 
edge of the Delta. At this stage, probably, the 
Egyptians paid no attention to the movement, 
But, during the Thirteenth Dynasty, these Semit- 
ic invaders appeared in force, joining their 
comrades in the pastures and ports of the Delta, 
and not only coming in conflict with the Egyp- 
tians, but driving them backward up the Nile, 
They made Avaris-Tanis their chief seat and 
base of operations during the five hundred 
years of their sojourn. At once they adapted 
themselves to their new surroundings in every 
respect, to the culture of the ages of Egypt, to 
its religion, turning their own Ba’al into the 
god Set or Sutekh, to ite art and style, adopting 
the altars of their predecessors and setting up 
winged sphinxes whose faces bore their own 
features, assuming the title of Pharaoh, and 
entering into the entire court-ceremonials of the 
legitimate Kings of Egypt. The latter were 
obliged to retire to Thebes, &nd there remain, 
until, by growing strength, cultivation of mili- 
tary skill, and, more than all, by unity among 
themselves, they were ableto drive the invaders 
back to Syria. This was done by AhmesI, of 
the Seventeenth Dynasty, after a loug si¢ge of 
Avaris-Ha-uar, both by iand and by water; who 
then, not content with this, penetrated deep 
into Asia, overthrowing one people after another, 
gathering rich tributes, and returning to adorn 
the capital, Thebes, with immerse booty. 





Science. 


ASTRONOMERS are taking up, with a good deal 
of earnestness, the question of the shifting of the 
earth’s axis, and a consoquent change of the 
latitudes of observatories, It is of course evi- 
dent that all changes ia the distribution of mat~ 
ter on the earth’s surface, or beneath the crust, 
through geological or other agencies, must dis- 
turb the place of the pole, and there is nod 
priori improbability that the changes might be 
sensible. There are, in fact, a good many things 
in the latitude determinations of the great ob- 
servatories during the last fifty years that seem 
to indicate that the pole has really been moving 
down toward Europe at the rate of about a foot 
or so each year, A more thorough criticism of 
the figures shows, however, that such a conclu- 
sion is by no means demonstrated, and that the 
question can be settled only by observations 
planned and executed expressly for the purpose, 
and carried out with the most scrupulous pre~ 
caution; and even then success is not certain, 
It is quite evident that in the present state of 
science absolute latitudes cannot be determined 
with the necessary precision; but it is hoped 
that small differences of latitude may be; and 
accordingly the adopted scheme is the following : 
Pairs of siations are selected, such that, while 
they are separated by at leass from four to ten 
hours in longitude, their latitutles shall differ by 
only a very few miles. Some of the pairs are in the 
Northern Hemisphere and others in the South- 
ern. The five pairs of observatories selected so 
far by Signor Fergola are Cape of Good Hope, 
and Bydvey (Australia) ; Santiago and Windsor 
(Australia); Rome and Chicago; Naples and 
New York; Lisbon and Washington. Arrange- 
ments are now in progress to secure the neces- 
sary observations, At Washington the matter 
appears to have been put in charge of the young 
line officers attached to the Naval Observatory. 
This would seem to be rather a strange pro- 
coeding from a scientific point of view, since the 
very essence of the investigation requires that 
the observers should be the most skillfal and 
practiced attainable, and should remain un- 
changed for many years at each station, so that 
all personal peculiarities oan be ascertained and 
taken into account, 





----One of the most interesting studies con- 
nected with forestry is the succession of forest 
growths. It is a oommon observation that 
when a forest disappears it is generally replaced 
by one of a different species. Close observers, 
however, note that there is a great regularity in 
the sequence—so great, indeed, as to take the 
events out of the channel of a mere struggle for 
life, and to place themin the great chain of fore- 
knowledge and design, which is now becoming 
more and more perceptible to the scientific 
mind. There is a struggle for life in which the 
weaker is displaced; but the conqueror could 
nover have conquered, or have maintained the 
conqueror’s hold, but for his victim having bad 
a footing before him. In the Rocky Mountains 
of Colorad®, the first tree to take possession of 
the rocky hights is the aspen poplar. No other 
tree attempts possession of the sterile soil, No 
sooner, however, does it spread over the wide 
acres, than the twisted pine (Pinus contorta) 
rushes in, contests the grovnd, and finally con- 
quers. No sooner does it claim the ground for 
itself than various species of fir appear ; and be- 
fore the cycle closes we have forests of fir only 
where once nothing but aspen clothed the 
ground, The subject is still more interest- 
ing in those parts of the world where de- 
ciduous trees prevail, because of their 
greater number and variety of species. Han- 
sen has recently contributed to L’Zzploration 
& paper on succession in Danish forests, There, 
as in our Rockies, the aspen first stakes its 
claim on land no other tree cares to occupy. Ié 
scarcely begins to flourish, however, before the 
birch envies it the possession, and drives it out. 
It the oak then has a chance, it will drive out 
the birch, The beech then follows, and chal- 
lenges the oak, which has finally to succumb, 
The beech, indeed, is ‘the terrible child” of these 
Northern forests. It will not begin any warfare 
with the barren rocks for subsistence ; but it con- 
tests the ground won by other species, and beats 
the original owners every time. 


.... Quite a number of supposed facts in sci- 
ence, and on which ingenious speculations have 
been established, are found, with the progress 
of observation, not to be facts at all. A recent 
case of this dissolution has been found in apple 
trees. It has come to be a belief that the cion 
often bas a great influence on the stock on which 
it is grafted. Nurserymen graft apple cions on 
roots of seedling apple trees, the top of the cion, 
when the graft is set, being an inch or two below 
the surface of the earth. When the apple trees, 
at three or four years old, are dug up, it is found 
that the several varieties have each a peculiar 
formation of roots, as well asa peculiar forma- 
tion of branches. Expert nurserymen can dis- 
tinguish a variety of apple nearly ss well by the 
mode of growth as others can by the fruit, and 
so they can by the roow of the young 
apple tree. All come from the apple root that 
formed the stock. Of course the graft must 
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have wonderfully changed the character of the 
roots to have produced such a uniform peculi- 
arity ; and this was the belief. But it now ap- 
pears, from a New Jersey observer, that roots 
come out from the buried vion, as well as from 
the roet stock, and this will readily account for 
the root uniformity, This “fact” undermined, 
there is little left for the belief, urged in pomo- 
logical books, that the graft influences the stock. 


..It is remarkable that both of the comets 
of the past year should turn out to be new 
members of Jupiter's cometary retinue, each 
with a period of about five and a half years. It 
is rather singular that they should have escaped 
discovery 80 long, though the orbit of Barnard’s 
comet is so situated that it seldom comes into 
good position for observation in the Northern 
Hemisphere. The relation between comets and 
the planets, with which they seem to be somehow 
connected, is still far from clear, There are 
great difficulties, both with the current theory, 
which regards them as captives, seized by the 
planet’s attraction as they were whirling by ina 
parabolic orbit, and no less with the bold, not to 
way whimsical idea of Mr. Proctor, that they 
are bodies ejected from the planets by some 
eruptive force. The fact of the connection, 
however, remains uns comneneemnenal 


The “Sundday-schoo, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 26TH. 
PAUL AT ROME,—Acrts xxvi1, 16—81, 


Rome was the queen city of the world. The Em- 
pire covered Southern Europe, Northern Africa 
and Western Asia—i,e., all the civilized world 
except India and China —and of this mighty 
body the city of Rome was the heart. It has 
been said that Paris is France. In a still more 
striking degree, the city of Rome was the Em- 
pire. It now had some two million inhabitants, 
or about as many as New York and Brooklyn. 
Paul had long desired to visit the great city, and 
he now has his wish, though it was accomplished 
ina way different from what he would have 
planned, 

Paul was not the first one to bring the Gospel 
to Rome. Some three years before this, he had 
written a letter to the Church already planted 
there ; and how long it had then been in existence 
we know not. There were “strangers of Rome” 
in Jerusalem on the famous day of Pentecost. 
Cornelius, the centurion, was of “ the Italian 
band,” and he, or some other Christian soldiers 
returning to Rome may have founded the Church 
there. The Church at Rome must have been a 
good sized body when Paul arrived in the city ; 
but as there were, perhaps, sixty thousand Jew- 
ish residents in the city the apostle’s help could 
be welcomed in the work of preaching to these, 
saying nothing of the evangelization of the 
heathen population. 

Paul was not kept in the common prison, but 
allowed to dwell in his own lodgings. In Rome, 
as elsewhere, the authorities, doubtless, saw 
that he was no common prisoner, but a man who 
was worthy of respectful treatment. Doubtless 
the centurion, Julius, spoke a favorable word for 
him. But he had still to be chained by his wrist 
to a soldier's belt, aud it is easy to see that this 
must have been irksome. However, there is no 
doubt that Paul talked of Jesus to one soldier 
and another to whom he was chained ; and per- 
haps in this strange way the Gospel gained the 
wider dissemination. 

Though Paul had been sent to the Gentiles, he 
felt that he had a duty “to the Jew first.” 
Therefore, at the earliest possible moment, he 
called together the leading Jews of Rome to put 
his own case and that of the Gospel in the 
right light before them. He wished them 
to understand that, though a prisoner, he 
was not a felon; that, though he had been 
accused by the Sanhedrim, he had done 
nothing hostile to the nation or the law; that 
though he had appealed to Cwsar, he was not 
going to deal in complaints against his fellow- 
+ countrymen; and he makes once more the dec- 
laration that his imprisonment results merely 
from the fact that he has been true in the high- 
eat sense to the hope of Israel, and has pro- 
claimed the Messiah of whom the prophets 
spoke. 

They answer that, as regards himself, they have 
received no information showing that he is un- 
worthy of their confidence, and that, regard- 
ing his doctrine, they would be much pleased to 
hear his exposition of it; for all they know at 
present concerning the sect of the Nazarenes is 
that it is very much spoken against. It would 
seem that, though the Church at Rome had been 
establishet for some time, it was still too ob- 
scure to have come fully before the notice and 
comprehension of the leading Jews at Rome; 
and so there was need that the great Christian 
advocate, the trained pupil of Gamaliel, should 
make his argunient before them. ‘ 

And this he did at an appointed time, consum- 
ing the whole day with his plea. He “‘ex- 
pounded” Moses and the prophets, showing how 
they pointed forward to Jesus the crucified, 
He “‘ testified” as to his own experience; how 
Jesus had appeared to him and given him 





strength in trial. It must have been a wonder- 
ful argument, and it was not entirely in vain ; for 
some believed. But the majority were unwilling 
to accept his teaching; and he applies to them 
the words of Isaiah, that the people were to be 
blind with the blindness of those who do not 
want to see, and were to be stupid with the dull- 
ness of those who are determined not to be 
convinced and are resolved not to be instructed. 
He declared that the Gospel should be given to 
the Gentiles and that they would receive it. 

And so Paul preached in Rome to all who 
would come to hear him. In the capital of the 
empire of the Cwsars he proclaimed ‘ the king- 
dom of God,” which was greater than the realm 
of the emperor. The Christians added to 
their numbers ; and soon they were prominent 
enough to be charged with having started the 
fire which burned so much of the city shortly 
after this. 

The book of Acts does not finish Paul's biogra- 
phy. We get some hints of his later history 
from his letters ; but as the sepuichre of Moses is 
unknown, so the record of Paul’s last days is 
concealed from us, Tradition tells us that five 
years or #0 after coming to Rome he was be- 
headed. Of Paul’s thirty years’ ministry we 
have in fact only a very meager record; but 
what is told reveals to us a character which 
is unequaled save by the character of the Master 
whom Paul served. 


School and College. 


In 1870 women were admitted to the universi- 
ties of Sweden. Upward of sixty young women 
have passed creditably the matriculation exami- 
nation,and the number of students and graduates 
is steadily increasing. The first female student to 
matriculate at Christiania University, applied 
in 1880 for the necessary authorization. There- 
upon, a prominent member of the Norwegian 
Lower House introduced bills that were carried, 
permitting women to pursue studies in the uni- 
versity, and to take all academic, degrees. In 
1875 women were first admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. In May, 1884, there were 
eleven ladies at this institution. In Russia 
women may pursue their studies not only at the 
capital, but also at Moscow, Kief, Kasan, and, 
in a word, in almost all the provincial cities 
where universities exist. They are not exactly 
admitted to these institutions ; but the profess- 
ors repeat their lectures before women, under 
the auspices of associations formed for this pur- 
pose. The courses for women in St. Peters- 
burg were opened in 1878. The first examina- 
tion for graduation took place in the Summer 
of 1882, when ninty-nine young women secured 
degrees in the literary and historical depart- 
ment, and sixty-four in the scientific depart- 
ment. About one thousand students attend these 
lectures every year at the Russian capital. The 
first women entered the University of Brussels in 
1880 ; but it was not until last year that their ad- 
mission became general. At the University of 
Geneva there are about a score of women 
in attendance. In Germanic Switzerland—at 
Zurich, for example—the number of female stu- 
dents is much larger than in the universities of 
Romanic Switzerland, and they are for the most 
part Russians, though, at Zurich, there are sev- 
eral American girls. No law of the kingdom now 
hinders women from entering the Italian uni- 
versities and taking degrees. A short time ago, 
to cite but one example, a Russian lady, Miss 
Paper, passed the examination for doctor in 
medicine in the University of Pisa, took her di- 
ploma, and is to-day practicing with success at 
Pisa. Several Italian women have followed Miss 
Paper's example. During the academic year 
1881-'82 twelve women attended lectures in the 
Spanish universities, and the cuatom is becom- 
ing more general every year, The remarkable 
revolution in favor of more extended public in- 
struction, which has been witnessed in France 
since the advent of the third republic, has had 
the effect of largely increasing the number of 
female students and graduates at the French 
Faculties. Nowhere in Europe, perhaps, are 
there so many women pursuing university 
studies and taking degrees as in France. From 
1866 to 1882, one hundred and nine degrees were 
conferred upon women in that country, and dur- 
ing the past two years many more new names 
have been added to the list. The Sée law, estab 
lishing girls’ intermediate schools, is now in full 
operation, so that we may look for « still larger 
increase in the immediate future of female 
aspirants for academic honors. A late article 
in the Honte Journal gives some details in addi- 
tion to the foregoing. 


....When Rome, in 1876, passed into the 
hands of the Italian Government, it numbered 
among its inhabitants one pope, about a dozen 
cardinals, and 9,198 ecclesiastics of various 
grades; namely, 34 bishops, 1,333 priests, 4,276 
monks, 2,700 nuna, and 850 deacons. And yet, 
of the 180,000 inhabitants, about 120,000 could 
neither read nor write. Since that time, matters 
have improved in this, and in other respects, 
The Government has been establishing public 
achools throughout the city, and these have an 








attendance of over twelve thousand. In addi- 
tion to these, the Protestant denominations in 
the Eternal City have aiso their schools in con- 
nection with their church work. As a matter 
of prudential policy, the Pope has been com- 
pelled to establish schools in the interest of the 
Church, and these are reported to have an 
attendance of nearly twenty thousand. 


..Mortimer F. Reynolds, of Rochester, has 
given $25,000 to the University of Rochester, 
for a chemical laboratory, as a memorial of his 
brother, William A. Reynolds, who was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees. 


....This year’s calendar of the University of 
Michigan reports students as follows : In Litera- 
ture, etc., 524; in Medicine, 334; in Law, 262; 
in Pharmacy, 61; in Dental Surgery, 80; in 
Homeopathic Medical College, 34; total, 1,295. 


.-The widow and son of the late C, H. Mc- 
Cormick have made a further gift of $100,000 to 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, of Chi- 
cago. This makes about $500,000 in all, which 
has come from the family. 


....Prof. W. H. Green, of Princeton, has just 
delivered a special course of lectures, at Newton 
Theological Seminary, on recent Old Testament 
Criticism. 


....At the University of St. Petersburg, last 
year, there were 246 Jewish students, 


..The Meadville Theological School reports 
18 students. 


SP ersoualities. 


Tue Rev. David Walk, of the Central 
Christian Church of Indianapolis, years ago in- 
vested $1,500 in lands near Kansas City. Since 
then he has heard nothing from the property 
‘(except occasional demands for taxes) until a 
few days ago, when he received an offer of 
$11,000 for it. This was followed by offers of 
larger sums, the largest being $30,000. The 
Rev. Mr. Walk was stimulated to making in- 
quiries. He found out that hisland lay in the 
heart of Kansas City and was worth $100,000, 





...»Here is a hint to people sensitive about 
their ages, The Duke of Gloucester was a great 
question-asker. He once tormented the Duke 
of Grafton by demanding how old he was; re- 
peating the interrogation before a large party 
of frienda, shortly after. The Duke of Grafton 
then replied dryly: “Sir, I am exactly three 
weeks, two days, older than when your royal 
highness last asked me that very disagreeable 
question.” 


...»Hans Makart was called “ the silent man,” 
from hia extreme taciturnity. Ata certain din- 
der-party he ate little and practically said not a 
syllable to a fair lady next him,who did her best 
to be agreeable. Finally, she exclaimed : ‘* Well, 
sir, suppose we talk of something else?” and 
turned her back on him for good. Makart did 
not appear to notice her pique, but finished his 
dinner and went away. 


..“*Cardinal Newman,” says The World 
(London), ** has just celebrated his eighty-fourth 
birthday at the Birmingham Oratory. His 
Eminence, who is enjoying a second youth, 
rather than a second childhood, shows an 
amount of vitality quite surprising to those who, 
some little time ago, were anxious about his 
health.” 


-»+-Du Maurier, Punch’s society caricaturist, 
once studied chemistry under Professor William- 
son at the Birkbeck Laboratory, and was, after 
atime, given charge of a Devonshire gold mine. 
The mine proved to have been “ salted,” and in 
disgust Du Maurier foreswore science forever, 
and gave himself up entirely to art. 


..James Russell Lowell is president, and 
Oliver Wendeil Holmes, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, Charles W. Eliot and E. N. Horsford vice- 
presidents of the Longfellow Memorial Asso- 
ciation. Ata recent meeting, it was finally de- 
cided to carry out the original plan of a park 
and monument. 


.-A few days ago a gentleman called on Sec- 
retary Lamar, and said: ‘‘I am not after any 
office, Mr. Secretary, and I want to ask no fa- 
vors.” ‘Sir, you are like a bottle of rose water 
in an ocean of salt water,” replied the Secretary, 
in relief. 


...-In one respect Minister Phelps is said to 
be an * Anglomaniac.” His beautiful house and 
grounds at Burlington, Vt., resembling ‘‘an Eng- 
lish country gentleman's estate” as closely as 
taste and ingenuity can make them. 


....-A monument in memory of Sidney Lan- 
ier, the poet, is contemplated. It will be erected 
at Macon, Ga., where he was born, if the pro- 
geotors can raise the required sum. 


.-Mr. Richard Grant White, the veteran 
critic and literarian, died at his residence in this 
city on Wednesday of last week. He was con- 
siderably over sixty years of age. 


.»».We learn that Prof. Francis Wayland is 
on his way home from Honolulu to San Fran- 





cisco, and that he expects to be at Yale College 
in the latter part of May. 


....Notable for his beauty of imagination, 
love of art and physical oddity, the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis is again lecturing with success in Eng- 
lish cities. 


....Ex-Lieut. Commander Gorringe is decid- 
edly improved in his health, and considers his 
constitution quite re-established. 


...-Don Carlos has been traveling in Ceylon 
as the ‘‘ Duke of Madrid,” preserving his incog- 
nito almost perfectly. 


....Mr. W. D. Howells has leased the * Old 
Manse ” in Concord village for the coming Sum- 
mer season. 


..«-James and Hurry Garfield are visiting 
Colonel Rockwell in Washington. 


..-[smail Pacha has subscribed $500 to the 
Gordon Memorial Fund. 


Blinisterial Register, 


BOVELL, T. 8., accepts cali to Indianola, Ia. 


CASS, T. G., Claremont, N. H., called to 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


CLOUSE, D. L., Grand Junction, Ia., resigns. 


DAILY, N. H., Chariton, accepts call to North- 
wood, Ia. 
— J., Mt. Vernon, accepts call to York, 
ich, 
HARTLEY, Ricuarp, Ogden, Utah, resigna. 


HILL, F. J., Muskegon, accepts call to Big Rap- 
ids, Mich, 

LAMB, J. W., Norvell, Mich., resigns. 

MELLON, H. 8., accepts call to Eastport, Mich 

MORSE, Levi, Burlingame, Kan., resigns. 

—- E., accepts call to Jordans Grove, 





STEWART, E. E., ord. in Wareboro, Ind, 

WHEELER, F. D., Hull, accepts call to Ply- 
mouth, Ill. 

WHITNEY, Wx., Carbondale, Ill., accepts call to 
Goshen, Ind. 

OONGREGATIONAL. 

BAXTER, Bensamin J., Douglas, called to 
Mancelona, Mich. 

BEACH, Exmer J., Kiantone, N. Y., resigns. 

BINGHAM, E. B., inst, pastor in First Cong. 
ch., Woodstock, Conn., April 14th. 

CONSTANT, Epwagp, Hersey, Micb., resigns. 

DEXTER, F. N., ord. in Shiocton, Wis. 

FLEMAN, Frepenrick, Grand Ledge, Mich., re- 
signs. 

GRUSH, James W., Cambria, accepts call to 
Perry Center, N. Y. 

HONEY, Gerona W., Lathrop, Mo., resigns. 

LEES, Joun W., Lisbon, N. H., resigns. 

LOVE, WILLIAM DeL., Jr., Keene, N. H., called 
to Pearl St. ch., Harttord, Conn. 

MARTS, WiLu1AM G., Angola, N. Y., resigns. 

MOMENT, A. H., inst. pastor in New York Con- 
gregational ch,, this city, April 2d. 

NUTTING, Joun K., Rochester, Mich., accepts 
call to ‘No. Ridgeville, oO. 

OGDEN, Davip J., Niantic, Conn., resigns. 

ROSEBORO’, Samvet R., Mercer, Penn., resigns. 

SMITH, Isarau P., Falmouth, Me., resigns. 

SMITH, James E., Normal, Iil., resigns. 

STRONG, Davin H., Hartford Seminary, 
cepts ‘call to Weston and Londonderry, vt. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


DONALDSON, E. K., Bustleton, removes to 
Columbus, N. J. 

EDWARDS, Cuaruzes E., address , 1334 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

ELY, B. E. 8., accepts call to Washington, Ia, 

FERGUSON, H. C., Western Theological Sem- 
inary, called to Emsworth, Penn. 

GIBSON, R. P., Boulder, Col., called to Croton 
Falls, N. Y. 

Se Z. B., Atlanta, Ga., called to Meriden, 

iss. 

GUNZALUS, F. W., Newtonville, Mass., called 
to Brown Memorial ch., Baltimore. Md. 
HOOVER, R. H., called to McConnelisburgh, 

Green Hill and Wells Valley, Penn. 
JACKSON, ALEXANDER, accepts call to Birming- 
ham, South Side, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
LOWES, A. B., removes to Washington, Penn. 
MILLIGAN, J. R., Gloucester City, N. J., called 
to Nanticoke, enn. 
ROSEBOROUGH, J. W., Cape Girardeau, called 
to Palmyra, Mo. 
VINCENT, W. R., removes to Waynesburg, 
Stark Co., O. 
WENRICK, G. W. 8. Hebron, talled to Theresa, 


PROTESTANT EPISOOPAL. 


BABCOCK, J. H., address, Red Oak, Montgom- 
ery County, la 

BAILEY, Mervin K. aes rector of Trin- 
ity ch., Branford, 

DROWN, E. L., decent Masi., accepts 
reotorship of Trinity ch., St. Augustine, 

la. 

MATTHEWS, J. H., Warren, O., resigns. 

MoBRIDE, J.B yo » Mina, address, Berlin, 
Germany, poste rest 

MEADE, P. N., om ‘Garberiand, M 

ROCKE, Roserr T., D.D., Philadelphia, _—_— 

accepts call to Monticello, Fla la. 

nity Palas St. Augustine, 
Fia., becomes aaa emeritus. 

THORNE, Ropert T., New Haven, Conp., re- 


WALKER, R, J., Kew IL, resigns, 
rectorship of St. 5 ch., Fort Dodge, 


WARD, C. W., address N. J. 
WATBON, Guonor W., D-D., address Swedes- 
borough, N. J. 
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Fine Arts. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE INNO- 
CEN 


BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 


Tux. appearance of a new picture by Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt is always a matter of considerable 
interest, even to those who differ from him most 
widely with regard to his theories of art. He is 
now “the sole representative of a movement 
which, thirty years ago, exercised a powerful, 
and, in some degree, a lasting influence upon 
the development of art in this country. I mean 
the pre-Raphaelite movement, of which he, Mr. 
Rossetti, and Mr. Millais were at once the origi- 
pators and the only members who attained to 
much distinction. Mr. Rossetti is now dead; 
Mr. Millais ranks as the greatest of living Eng- 
lish painters; but the paths by which he has 
reached his lofty position are far other than 
those which he trod in those days of young en- 
thusiasm and crude revolutionism. Mr. Holman 
Hunt, however, still remains faithful to the 
creed of his youth. His work is, in all essentials, 
the same as it was thirty years since, possessing 
the same fine qualities, but also marred by the 
same defects. His latest production, ‘*‘ The 
Triumph of the Innocents,” is now being exhib- 
ited by the Fine Art Society, No. 148 New Bond 
Street. 

It is impossible to judge by the ordinary 
canons of art criticism a picture like this, in 
which the art is employed simply as a means of 
bringing before the spectator certain ideas of 
symbolic or historical character. In fact, this 
is not primarily, and in the strict sense, a work 
ofartatall. It is rather what our painter’s 
namesake, the late William Morris Hunt, would 
have called a work of literature; and that the 
painter-himeelf regards it somewhat in this light 
is proved by the fact that he has deemed it nec- 
essary to prepare an explanatory pamphlet, with- 
out the perusal of which much of his intention 
must remain hidden from the spectator, whereas 
a work of art proper should be complete in itself 
not dependent upon outside aid to make its 
meaning clear. 

The aubject of this remarkable picture is the 
Flight into Egypt, which Mr. Holman Hunt has 
conceived of, upon sufficient authority, as hav- 
ing taken place when the child Jesus was about 
sixteen months old. In the foreground appears 
the Holy Family, the Mother and Child seated 
upon a she-ass, which, as the painter is careful 
to inform us, is of the Mecca breed. St. Joseph 
leads the ass by the bridle. Over his shoulder 
hangs a basket containing the tools of his trade, 
and his face is turned from us as he gazes, we 
may suppose, with apprehension, toward the 
beacon fires which, on the distant hills, give 
signal of trouble and disturbance. The whole 
picture is irradiated by strong moonlight, which 
falls, as from above, full upon the fugitives, 
The distant sky isone of the most satisfactory 
parts of the painting, deep and luminous, and 
studded with stars, whose faint, far-off glimmer 
is expressed with a truth to Nature which I have 
never seen surpassed. Meanwhile, about, be- 
hind, and before the central group pass in radi- 
ant procession the glorified souls of the babes 
slain in Bethlehem. No earthly light affects 
their spiritual forms; they move in a roseate 
brightness of theirown, some garlanded with 
flowers, others bearing branches in blossom. 
Beneath their feet flow the waters of the River 
of Life, sparkling in motion, and formed here 
and there into strange fuam-globes, wherein 
are imaged designs of prophetic significance, 
Contrasted with these mystical streams are the 
natural waters of a shallow, pebbly brook, which 
the fugitives are crossing. The presence of the 
Innocents is perceived by the Divine Child alone. 
He smiles and stretches oat his little arms 
toward the companions of his flight. The group- 

ng of the children is beautifully varied, and 
Conceived in a spirit of grace and elegance not 
usual with the painter. A quaint and pretty 
fancy is that of one of them in the foreground, 
who louks down upon his breast in quiet wonder 
at seeing no traces of the sword-stab that 
pierced his mortal body. Three children 
farther to the left are represented as just 
awakening as if from sleep to the reality of the 
new life. The action and composition of this 
group are especially admirable. 

Such are the bare outlines of this noble design. 
Of the conception and sentiment of the picture, 

a true poem of triumph over death and of hope in 
life to come, it were almost impossible to exag- 
gerate the praise. Its composition, also, as a 
whole, is undoubtedly fine. Its defects are those 
common to works of the pre-Raphaelite school— 
hardness of execution, crudeness of coloring, 
painful laboriousness in the rendering of detail, 
and that, at times, without obtaining the im- 
pression of reality which alone could justify it. 
For instance, the pebbles in the foreground are 
painted with the utmost minuteness, stone for 
stone; yet it cannot be denied that they fail to 
produce upon us that sense of truth which a 
great painter would have excited with less than 
& tenth part of the labor. The uniformity of 
handling and texture has, doubtless, much to do 
with this unreality of effect. Stones, drapery, 





trees, flesh, all are painted with the same touch 
and the same hardness, 

On the whole, however, the “ Triumph of the 
Innocents ” is probably the greatest work which 
Mr. Holman Hunt has hitherto exhibited, with, 
perhaps, the one exception of his famous picture 
of “Christ in the Temple.” Its shortcomings are 
those of the artist, its merits those of the poet 
and moralist. 


RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND, 


2 chbles, 


.-- The parsons out West think roller skating 
has a tendency to promote backsliding. 


...-The boy whose hair is cut by his mother 
seldom takes off his hat when there are any 
girls around. 











...-One of the latest novels is entitled “‘ Found 
Out.” It isin all probability the reminiscences 
of a bill-collector. 


....A clergyman in Paris, Ky., stopped his 
prayer to lead an unruly boy out by the ear, 
and then went on: “As I was going on to say, 
O, Lord.” 


..-.-The cucumber joke has brought suit in 
ejectment against the lap-of-spring joke, be- 
cause of non-surrender of the premises on the 
first of April. 


...-A lamented citizen of Montana, whose 
passion for horses led him out to the end of a 
convenient bough, and whose ultimate views of 
life were taken through a slip-noose, declared it 
to be his conviction (which was unanimous) that 
this world is all a hemp-tie show, 


..“Old Blumms is dead,” exclaimed a man 
as he rushed in to the corner grocery. ‘In- 
deed,” said the proprietor. ‘I trust he’s gone 
to the good place.” ‘You trust he has? Why 
do you say trust?” ‘ Well, I had to trust him 
all his life, and I guess I can stand it now.” 


...-A Western paper makes up an old war 
story. ‘What regiment do you belong to?” 
asked a Union picket of a rebel picket. “The 
Fourteenth North Oarolina,” ‘*And yours, 
Yank?” The 114th Rhode Island. ‘ You’rea 
liar ; there aren’t that many people in the state,” 
returned the Johnny, 


. ..Two little boys, aged five and six years re- 
spectively, witnessed a balloon ascension for the 
first time, recently. ‘‘Oh! look! look there!” 
exclaimed the youngest. *‘ What is that?” ‘It’s 
a b’loon,” replied the elder. ‘* What makes it 
go up so fast?” “Gas.” “What is gas?” 
“* Why, gas is—is—is melted wind.” ; 


...-Of what did Charles Dudley Warner? 
On what did Henry Cabot Lodge? 
Why did Frances Hodgson Burnett? 
Why and what does Mary Mapes Dodge? 
What did Harriet Martineau? 

What did Buchanan Read? 

Why was Edgar Allan Poe? 

What did Leigh Hunt? 

Why did Henry Guy Carleton? 

What did Ralph Waldo Emerson? 

Why did James Whitcomb Riley? 

Who cares if William Carew Hazlitt? 
Why was Laurence Sterne? 

Who is Alfred Tennyson of? 


...-Moses Rabenstein had gone to Europe on 
business, and, of course, held a return-trip 
ticket. When in London he was taken danger- 
ously ill, and for a while it looked as if Moses 
was going to meet his namesake. ‘* I dond vand 
to tie here,” he moaned. “I vant to ko pack 
home.” ‘ Do you want to die there?” asked the 
heartless nurse.” ‘No I dond vand to tie dare 
neider ; pud eef I haf to tie, I vant to tie ad 
home,” groaned the careful Moses, ‘‘ What dif- 
ference does it make? This country is good 
enough, I think.” ‘ Mine frent, ven I delis you 
dot eef I tie in Englant, I lose vot I pait vor dot 
redurn teeget, you vill untersthant vy I vould 
tie so mooch happier in ter poosom eof my 
family,” 


...-A Louisville girl who was visiting in 
Memphis a short time ago scored a signal 
triumph over a fresh young society man of this 
city. They were sitting upon a sofa together, 
and as the conversation progressed, he allowed 
his arm to gradually fall down until he had it 
around her waist. She arose very indignant, 
and he made the following explanation and apol- 
ogy: *“*I hope you will not think anything of 
this. It is justa way Ihave. All the Memphis 
boys act the same way, and you will have to get 
used to it. I hope you will not take any of- 
fense at it, as it’s just my way.” She left the 
room, but came back in a few minutes with a 
married friénd, and sat down on the sofa again. 
Soon she began to yawn and give every osten- 
sible proof of being thoroughly bored, Finally 
she said: ‘I’m dreadfully sleepy and I hope you’ll 
go home. You mustn’t take any offense at this. 
All the Louisville girls act the same way. You 
are exceedingly tiresome, and you had better go 
home at once. Don’t be offended at this, It is 
simply a way I have.” He stood not upon the 
order of his going. 





Literature, 


(The prompt mention tn our lst af “Books of the Week” 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further nottoe.} 


THE RECOVERY OF PITHOM.* 


BY PROF. JOHN A. PAINE, PH.D. 





Tae long-promised and somewhat impa- 
tiently awaited memoir on Pithom, the 
biblical city lately discovered through the 
researches of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
is now actually in the possession of sub- 
scribers. It has been thought a myth, 
and the delay in its appearance has even 
afforded one knight-errant to charge insin- 
cerity on the part of the Fund’s officers ; 
but at last it is here, to the assurance of 
friends and the dismay of the only one on 
this side the Atlantic who does not wish to 
see it. 

It has been thrown into quarto form on 
account of the one map of the country, 
from Cairo to Suez, embracing the fresh 
water canals, Wadi Tamilft, and the vari- 
ous geographical points; one chart of 
Pithom-Heroépolis, with its immediate sur- 
roundings; two views reproduced from 
sketches, the first a general glance at the 
tumbling structures of the village built 
and occupied by a colony employed in 
building the Suez Canal, and the second a 
peep into the excavation of the site at the 
stage when the first store-chamber was un- 
covered; one (the frontispiece), a facsimile, 
apparently, from a photograph of a mono- 
lithic monument representing an officer— 
the good Recorder of Pithom; another, 
of like character, representing a hawk, 
in black granite, bearing the  car- 
touch of Rameses II; together with nine 
plates of hieroglyphic inscriptions, royal 
or divine personages in bass-relief, etc., 
etc. And, in consequence, the letter-press 
is presented in two columns to the page. 
This treats first of the site, Tell el-Maskhatah, 
its topography, modern occupation, and the 
monuments it had yielded in late years, 
prior to the present investigation; the 
various names borne by the city in ancient 
times; a description of what went to form 
Pithom in the biblical period; an historical 
sketch of the place from its foundation un- 
der Rameses II, through succeeding dynas- 
ties, to the days of Ptolemy Philadelphus; 
a minute accouat of the monuments dis- 
covered by the present excavations; a dis- 
cussion of the geographical names and 
data related to Pithom, whether old or 
now newly revealed; the author’s views 
and suggestions as to the route of the Ex- 
odus; and a brief array of the facts respect- 
ing Ptolemy Philadelphus added by the re- 
markable Tablet relating so many of his 
achievements. 

M. Naville has written modestly and con- 
cisely, yet has treated the subjects involved 
with thoroughness and with complete com- 
mand of illustrative material, both from 
Egyptian records and Greek geographers. 

The identification of the place rests pri- 
marily on the structure of the ancient 
building, a strong fortress combined with 
store-chambers for the preservation of 
grain, perfectly fulfilling the ‘fortified 
cities” of the Septuagint with the “ store- 
house cities” of the Hebrew. But seconda- 
rily and incontestibly, it rests on the wit- 
ness of its own monuments, three or four 
being especially full and decisive. The 
statue of the lieutenant of King Orsorkon 
II, Ankh renp nefer, the good Recorder of 
Pithom, is largely covered with writing, in 
which the officer sounds his own praises 
for the most part it is true, and yet not 
without plainly revealing local geography. 
The great tablet, styled by its discoverer, 
‘* the Stone of Pithom,” is one of the most 
important epigraphic monuments ever dis- 
covered in Egypt, and both for historic 
details and geographical information is 
likely to surpass both the ‘ Rosetta 
Stone” and the ‘‘ Decree of Canopus” in 
value and rank. Also, two Roman records, 
one inscribed upon the enclosure near its 
entrance, the other a milestone, happily 
agree in revealing the Latin appellation of 
the place. 

First. The records brought to light estab- 
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lish Pithom as the name of the site where 
the monuments were set up and where they 
have remained to the present day. The 
statue of Ankh renp nefer declares Pi-Tum, 
Pithom, to be the abode of the festivals 
of the king,—speaks of ‘‘the kebaa of 
Pi-Tum,” i.¢., ‘‘the Abode or House of 
Tum, Pithom,—and calls the official whose 
effigy itis, ‘‘ the good Recorder of Pi-Tum,’’ 
the House of Tum or Pithom. A statue in 
white limestone of a Priest who was “ the 
Head or Keeper of the Store-house,” bears 
its own witness that it was set up in “ the 
City [or Abode] of Tum the great living 
god of Sukkoth,” i.e, Pi-Tum, Pithom. 
The Great Tablet, in two instances at 
least, refers to the town where i: was orig- 
inally placed and where it is now found: 
at one place, line 10, connecting Pi-Tum, 
Pithom, with the Canal of Ptolemy, with 
one of the stations, Kharma, upon this 
canal, and with the Lake of the Scorpion, 
a lake of the Eighth Nome; at another 
place, line 18, relating how by the Eastern 
Canal Ptolemy had converted the sands 
into a lake and had brought the gods of 
Egyptto Pithom-Sukkoth. It thus appears 
that the solar god Tum was regarded as 
making the site now excavated his specie] 
place of residence, the exact meaning of 
the biblical name. Any one of these state- 
menta would be sufficient to identify the 
locality with Pithom, the biblical sture- 
city, and the round half dozen abundantly 
confirm one another and re-establish the 
name upon the spot. If there be any toe 
whom this amount of evidence is unsatis- 
factory, then, to such, a sign-post bearing 
the words, ‘* This is Pithom,” would be in- 
sufficient. Where ill-will is the cause of 
blindness or deafness, if they hear not 
these, neither will they be persuaded, if 
one rise from the dead. 


Second. The records here brought to 
light establish Sukkoth as the name of the 
same site. The king Rameses II is spoken 
of as ‘the Lord of Sukkoth” the border 
land, by a fragment of the naos belonging 
to the monuments now at Ismailia; but 
another fragment [of the same naos?] pre- 
sents Sukkoth in like manner as the name 
ofatown. The god Sept, the god of the 
Nome of Phacusa, is designated ‘ the great 
god of Sukkoth” the city. The expression 
‘all the priests who go into the sacred 
Abode of Tum [Pithom], the great god of 
Sukkoth” the city, would of itself and 
alone be enough to demonstrate this ruined 
town to be the Abode of Tum, or Pithom- 
Sukkoth. The titles of a priest, ‘* the head 
of the Store-house, the official of the temple 
of Tum of Sukkoth” the city, and ‘this 
statue, in the Abode of Tum the great liv- 
ing god of Sukkoth” the city, are conclu- 
sive. In the great tablet Plotemy offers 
the image of Ma to ‘‘ Tum, the great god 
of Sukkoth” the city; in line 1, it reads, 
“Tum, the great living god of Sukkoth 
(the town). . . + he loves the gods 
and goddesses of the Eighth Nome”; 
in line 2, ‘‘the living image of Tum, the 
great god of Sukkoth” the town; in line 
8, ‘like his son Hor‘Sam Toui, the great 
god who resides at Sukkoth” the town; in 
line 7, Ptolemy is recorded as building and 
dedicating a temple to ‘‘his father Tum, 
the great living god of Sukkoth ”; and the 
same expression is used in lines 21, 25, 
and 28, all marking Sukkoth as a city. 
Upon the back of a statuette, found when 
the site was first excavated some years ago, 
the divinity is spoken of as “‘ the living god 
of Sukkoth” the town, and the temple of 
the spot is called the horizon of Tum of 
Sukkoth” the town. Thus Sukkoth is de- 
scribed both as a land on the frontier, 
naturally on the eastern border, and as a 
city; most frequently the latter. The hiero- 
glyphic form of the name, literally trans- 
cribed, is Thuku or Thuku-t, and is 
rendered Sukkoth simply because the He- 
brews so pronounced and wrote it, accord- 
ing to their rules or custom of transcribing, . 
and we have become familiar with their 
form through the Scriptures. To illustrate: 
let the hieroglyph for 7’ be represented by 
our conventional sign ©, and we find that 
the Hebrews sounded the Egyptian word 
-u-l-t-a as np, soleth (“ flour”); the Egyp- 
tian word ©-w-0-v the Hebrews voiced 
as DID, s@e(‘* swallow”); the Egyptian word 
o-u-p-r they pronounced pw shophar 
(‘trumpet ”); the Egyptian 2-b-neler, the 
Assyrians made Zabnuti, and the Greeks 
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Lefévwvroc, Sebennytus; the Egyptian term 
©-Lii the Hebrews understood as mbSp, 
sollah (‘* rampart”); and the Egyptian noun 
2-u-fi the Hebrews wrote 1D, sicph 
(“sedge”). It follows, therefore, that the 
Egyptian ©-k-u-t would be pronounced 
nDd, Sukkoth by the Hebrews, and was thus 
entered by them in the narrative of the 
Exodus. Sukkoth is evidently the repre- 
sentative of the feminine form of Thuku, 
namely Thuku-t; and, as such, the He- 
brews were obliged to transliterate the 
feminine termination ¢t by n. Having done 
so, they were then compelled to resort to 
some other letter for transliterating the 
initial hieroglyph for TA, and they very 
naturally expressed it by po. This is ex- 
actly what was done in the first example 
above cited, ©-u-l-t-a, np, soleth. The plu- 
ral form of Sukkoth, by the insertion of a 4, 
springs merely from the desire to impart a 
signification (‘‘tents”), to the otherwise 
meaningless term. This is so clear as to 
be indubitable. To question it would indi- 
cate simply ignorance in philological law 
and usage, or form an exhibition of perso- 
nal rebellion whose very expression could 
not do otherwise than proclaim its selfish- 
ness and weakness. A strict parallel at the 
present moment occurs in the variant 
pronunciation, at different localities or by 
different persons, of the fourth letter in the 
Arabic alphabet, as th or as 4; thus it is 
invariably transliterated # in Catafago’s 
** English and Arabic Dictionary,” theldthah 
(‘* three”), for example, being written sal- 
dsah” in Roman letters. The occurrence, in 
line 18 of the Great Tablet, of the two 
names, ‘* Pithom-Sukkoth” in conjunction, 
both names accompanied by the sign deter- 
minative of a town, exhibits very clearly 
the synonymy of the appellations and the 
oneness of the site. 

Third. The records here brought to 
light establish the Greek Heroépolis upon 
the site, as the successor of the olden 
Pithom. This had already been inferred 
from the treatment given the Heréddnpolis 
of the Septuagint in Gen. xlvi, 28, by the 
Coptic Version, which reads Pethom 
instead, its authors and readers evidently 
still using and preferring the ancient name 
of the place tothe Greek appellation. The 
Greeks, however, elsewhere rendered Tum 
by Herén. Both the Latin inscriptions 
show that when the place became a Roman 
camp it was styled Eropolis and Ero Cas- 
tra, which settles the matter positively and 
forever. 

Fourth. The records here brought to 
light present three times the hieroglyphic 
compound sign representing the name of 
the Eighth Nome, which has thus far defied 
reading, but to which all lists of Nomes as- 
sign the civil name of its capital Sukkoth, 
the sacred city Pi-Tum (Pithom), the Lake 
of the Scorpion, and the region Arabia. 


Fifth. The records here brought to light 
disclose the date of the founding of Pithom. 
The single hawk of black granite, an em- 
blem of Harmachis, bearing in clear and 
deeply cut lines the oval of Rameses II, is 
alone worth the whole cost of all the work 
done at el-Maskhfitah, and even much 
more, because it thus confirms the con- 
struction of the city by the Hebrews under 
the task-masters of the Egyptian Ruler 
of the Oppression. It shows us that the 
Bible makes no mistake, whether in time 
or in person, when it says that the children 
of Isracl built for Pharaoh the treasure- 
city Piihom. As such the relic is beyond 
all price, and the British Museum has with- 
in its wails scarcely an object of greater in- 
terest. It was to Rameses ll that Pithom 
owed its existence, extent and importance 
in commerce. No other more ancient name 
than his appears on its monuments. It 
was certainly he who erected the enclosure 
and the store-houses. The occasion of 
his founding the town, no doubt, was the 
necessity of establishing a depot for pro- 
visioning his armies on the eastern border 
of the Delta as a base of supply in his cam- 
paigns in the East, which, at the same time, 
should partake of the character of a strong- 
hold, as a means of defense against Eastern 
invaders. 

Sixth. In this connection suvuld be noted 
the correspondence between the position in 
which Herodpolis has been found, with 
topographical requirements and historical 
records. It has long been known that the 
Canals of Rameses and of Trajan ended 





Tell el-Maskhftah ; and it follows that where 
those canals ended there the sea began. 
{t has also long been well known that 
marshes, at certain seasons of the year 
lakes, exist on the east of the spot, ap- 
proaching even the wall of the enclosure; 
and it is only natural to suppose that these 
pools, ‘“‘the lakes of Pithom of King 
Menephtah of the land of Sukkoth,” once 
formed the extreme head of the Arabian 
Gulf, into which the ancient canal enlarged ; 
And it is just at this very spot, on the in- 
nermost border of these waters, that the sur- 
viving ruin proves, by its own records, to 
be Herodpolis! In his day Herodotus 
wrote concerning the Canal of Nekos, 
‘*The water is derived from the Nile, a 
little above Bubastis, and it runs into the 
Red Sea beside Patumos, the Arabian city”; 
and he was right in placing the eastern end 
at Pithom (the true reading, as translated 
by Larcher, accepted by Du Bois-Aimé, 
originally adopted by Sir J. G. Wilkinson, 
and now very properly restored by M. Na- 
ville). In his day the language employed 
by Theophrastus when writing, ‘‘And in 
the bay called Herds, by which one departs 
from Egypt,” ‘‘the voyage which they 
made forth from the Herdon Bay,” * the 
account of the putting back to sea out of 
Herdénpolis,” was entirely right. In his 
day Ptolemy, too, in placing the beginning 
of the Canal of Trajan at Babylon, on the 
west, and the end at Herddnpolis on the 
east, and in alsg placing the latter at the ex- 
treme head of the Arabian Gulf, was right. 
And thus Eratosthenes, Artemidorus, 
Strabo, Agathemerus, Pliny, at their sev- 
eral eras, in stating that the Arabian Gulf 
began at Herodpolis, and that the ships 
which went to the land of the Troglodytes 
(Ptolemais Thérén) sailed from Herodépolis, 
were perfectly accurate. The site of Tell 
el-Maskhatah, as that of Patumos-Herdén- 
polis, harmonizes and illustrates every dec- 
laration respecting it made by Greek or 
Roman geographers. 

Such are the chief results of the work 
which this Memoir sets before us. They are 
exceeding great. More might be added to 
the numeration, but these are enough to 
mention here. They are simply incompar- 
able, in proportion to the amount of labor 
and cost expended. They form the first 
real determination of the route of the Exo- 
dus at its beginning, that has ever been 
made. Already in these columns it has 
been suggested that the mound of Aba 
Isleim&n, as the PilQsin of the Targums, 
may have been the place of rendezvous and 
the starting-pvint or first camp, Rameses, 
a locality about twenty-two miles west, at 
the entrance of Wadi TOmilat. The neigh- 
borhood of Pithom, as the central town of 
Sukkoth, formed the second encampment. 
The fortress Etham of the region Atima, 
Atuma, Atma, of Egyptian records, on the 
west, northand east of Lake Timsah, was 
the third camp. These three resting-places 
in the great march of Israel out of Egypt 
may be considered as now settled; and the 
key of the solution lay in the determination 
of Sukkoth, which, in turn, depended on 
Pithom. 

The warmest thanks, not only of bib- 
lical scholars, but of all to whom the Bible 
is precious, are due to M. Naville for his 
discernment, and faithful as well as arduous 
labors; and our warmest congratulations 
are due to the secretaries of the Explora- 
tion Fund for inaugurating and carrying on 
this work of highest success. Those who 
are so fortunate as to share in the honor of 
these results by their contributions, also 
may rejvice with pride and great encourage- 
ment. And when we reflect that only two 
among the store-chambers of the enclosure 
at Pithom were emptied, and examination 
only here and there carried on around the 
structure, it follows that much more re- 
mains to be uncovered there. When shall 
this be done? And when will the practical 
gratitude of those who appreciate such re- 
coveries, and delight to multiply them, en- 
able the same Fund to restore to the light 
of day also the relics, monuments, and in- 
scriptions of Rameses, the remaining store- 
city? 

TaRRrtowy, N. Y. 





.++-The reprints of the first Shakespeara 
folio, which is now coming out in London, is in 
pretty little volumes, each of which contains a 


play. The text is reproduced with scrupulous 
accuracy. 





RECENT EDITIONS OF “THE 
TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES.”* 


Messrs. Hitchcock and Brown were first in 
the field with an American edition of ‘‘The Teach- 
ing of the Apostles”; and at that time they ex- 
pressed their purpose of issuing a larger and 
better edition early in the Autumn of 1884. 
Meanwhile, many an edition, translation, dis- 
cussion, and criticism went forth, exhibiting all 
degrees of fitness and wisdom on the part of 
their authors, with the general result that 
Bryennios, in his editio princeps, had reaped the 
field pretty thoroughly as to the facts, and 
left the gleanings mostly in the line of reasoning 
and conclusions. Harnack prepared the fullest 
edition in Germany, and Hilgenfeld the most 
bold and brilliant one. The English mostly 
waited, producing a few essays and tranalations 
that were able enough in talking about the 
“Teaching,” but mediocre in their direct hand- 
ling of it. The Frenchmen generally followed the 
lead of some one or another author in another 
country, with but little independent work. The 
Scandinavians worked with some independence, 
The Americans generally waited for the promised 
larger editions, and contented themselves with 
some special treatises of uncommon ability on 
particular pointe connected with the document, 
while the periodicals—especially the religious 
weeklies—teemed with essays of the sort that 
usually greet a nine days’ wonder. Some de- 
nominational partisans ventured the gratuitous 
suggestion that the whole was a forgery by Bry- 
ennios, but without bringing to their uncon- 
scious satire a tithe of the convincing power of 
Whately’s ‘‘ Historic Doubts” respecting the ex- 
istence of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Concerning the antiquity of the document, 
and the substantial integrity of the manuscript 
in which it is preserved, there is a pretty close 
agreement among al! the scholars of every coun- 
try ; the majority, in England, Germany, Amer- 
ica, and elsewhere, assigning it to a time about, 
the close of the first century, and the minority, 
who suppose it subsequent to the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, and the Shepherd of Hermas, putting it 
at various dates—but none later that A. D. 165. 
As to the country of its origin, scholars are 
divided between Palestine or Syria, and Egypt; 
one of the reasons for choosing the latter coun- 
try being that the separation between the office 
of bishop and presbyter, and the supremacy of 
the former, was of later growth in Egypt than 
in Palestine or Syria. Among the reasons for 
the early date are the citations and quotations 
of the ‘‘ Teaching” by Irenwus, by Clement of 
Alexandria, by Tertullian, and others, down to 
Eusebius (and later as far as Nicephorus) and 
the internal evidence of the document itself. 
As Wordsworth and Canon Spence showed, it 
marks a transition period, when the office of 
apostle, even in the lower sense, was disappear- 
ing, when the ‘‘ teacher,” in the original higher 
sense, was beginning to be a thing of the past, 
and when the New Testament ‘“ prophet” was 
already a rarity, esteemed above the stated bish- 
ops and deacons; which last two still remained 
the only stated and permanent offices in the 
Church, the presbyter being still apparently 
identical with the bishop, though the two were 
soon to be differentiated, and their former 
identity almost forgotten by Ignatius and Tertul- 
lian. The ** omissions” of the “Teaching” speak 
in such a way that they cannot be mistaken, as 
may be seen by reading the prolegomena to Har- 
nack’s edition, or the Excursus I, II, and [X, of 
the edition of Canon Spence. Its unconscious 
ear-marks of antiquity, too, are manifold—in its 
language, its coincidences and in the impress of 
its time throughout. 

On the other hand, the assumption of a for- 
gery by Bryennios involves his stultifying him- 
self in his ecclesiastical position and theological 
tenets, rests on no basis that would command 
respect in a lawsuit for fifty dollars, and is 
coupled, wherever it appears, with ignorance or 
faulty representation of the facts of his connec- 
tion with the document, and a desire to bolster 
up some peculiar views or prepossessions, Bry- 
ennios had as strong reasons, and, in some re- 
spects, the same reasons, for rejecting the docu- 
ment as those who suggest that he forged it. 

The new and enlarged edition of Hitchcock 
and Brown is in every way a great improvement 
upon their former one, as a work of deliberation 
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and thoroughness is better than a work of haste, 
It bears everywhere the marks of conscientious- 
ness. The translation, though based upon thé 
previous one, has been purged of its former inac- 
curacies, and, however taste may vary as to the 
style of the translation and its expressions, it is 
faithful and correct. Abundant use has been 
made of the work of others, as was to be ex- 
pected, and the bees have made very good honey. 
But it is in the introduction and notes that the 
chief labor appears. As to date, the editors 
assign it to about the close of the first century, 
and yet do not feel that there is any need for 
being strenuous about a date so very early. 
They believe, with the majority of critics, that 
the document is prior to the Epistle of Barna- 
bas and the Shepherd of Hermas, with full re- 
spect, however, for scholars who put those 
treatises first in time. (Of course, the three 
writings are not independent; and those who 
would make the ‘‘ Teaching” a late treatise have 
the same quarrel with Barnabas and Hermas, as 
well as with the ‘‘ Two Ways”). They incline to 
the opinion that the country of the *‘ Teaching” 
was Egypt, giving an array of reasons which 
they think cannot be shown for any other coun- 
try. 

Their introduction is very full and _ thor- 
ough, leaving perhaps only one portion of the 
ground that might be better covered in a 
work of its scale—viz., the connection with the 
apostolic canons and constitutions ; but no com- 
plaint can reasonably be made of neglect, con- 
sidering the size of the treatise. The limit of 
expansion had to be fixed somewhere. The in- 
troduction contains twelve sections, in which 
are discussed the codex in which the ‘*Teach- 
ing” was discovered; the integrity of the 
text; the history of the treatise in the early 
Church ; modern discussions before Bryennios ; 
the sources, arrangement of matter, purpose 
and scope, and doctrine of the ‘‘Teaching” ; the 
constitution of the churches according to its tes- 
timony ; its date and place of composition ; and, 
finally, the peculiarities of the codex, and the 
printed texts. Less full than the prolegomena of 
Harnack, it yet produces for the first time in 
English a number of matters and documents that 
are to be welcomed. The parallels with Barna- 
bas, Hermas, the apostolic canons and constitu- 
tions are set forth in a way easily taken in by 
the eye. Krawutzcky’s ‘‘ Two Ways,” as pro- 
duced by critical conjecture before the ** Teach- 
ing” was discovered, is given entire, in English, 
with the differences from the ‘‘Teaching” marked 
by appropriate type. The “apostle” and the 
** prophet” of the ** Teaching” are passed over a 
little too summarily. In the tables, which show 
the peculiarities of the printed texts, alittle too 
much importance is given to the work of Curry ; 
for that was merely a reprint of Orris’s (in the 
“Journal of Christian Philosophy”), italics, punc- 
tuation, and all, with only the insertion of a few 
bracketed explanatory words (and those not 
always correct), one change of a word, and a few 
changes in the spelling. 

The notes are the result of much labor, valu- 
able in many directions, and always careful to 
record the character of the vocabulary, with 
reference to classic, New Testament, or Septua- 
gint Greek diction. Rarely a note goes against 
the translation ; as, é. g., that respecting Chapter 
i, line 15. The translation reads: ‘‘And ye 
shall have no enemy”; but, according to the 
sentiment of the note, it should read: “And 
ye will have no enemy.” The notes on Chap- 
ter vii are uncompromising in the matter of 
baptism, and squarely take the ground that 
to baptize, in the New Testament, means to 
“apply water as a symbolic purifying act,” and 
quotes with approbation the words of Lightfoot, 
to the effect that the word ‘‘ baptisms,” properly 
and strictly, is not to be taken of dipping or 
plunging, but, in respect of some things, of 
washing only, and in respect of others, of 
sprinkling ouly.” The notes on baptism occupy 
some four pages, and remind us of some hot 
controversies of forty years ago. The notes are 
incomparably fuller and better than in the first 
edition. ‘They express, of course, the author’s 
views. It should be said that the introduction 
is the work of Dr. Brown, and the notes that of 
Dr. Hitchcock, while the translation rests on the 
joint responsibility of the two. The notes close 
with a list of words not found in the New Testa- 
ment, or not used therein in the same sense. 

The Appendix, mainly furnished by the cour- 
tesy of Dr. Schaff (who is shortly to bring out an 
edition of the ‘* Teaching” himself), consists of 
a ‘digest of the Didache literature.” This in- 
cludes editions and translations, with the more 
important essays on the subject. Bracketed ad- 
ditions are made by Professor Brown. This por- 
tion is, perhaps, unique, as it is valuable; and it 
filla thirteen pages. The whole book is a pretty 
comprehensive and conscientious edition, in- 
tended to cover the ground asa general text and 
commentary edition from the scholarly and 
Christian points of view. 

The work of Canon Spence, which has but just 
reached this country, is likewise a scholarly 
affair ; but it does not, apparently, aim at being 
a thorough treatise on every point. Its posi- 
tion in the Didache literature is quite peculiar, 
giving a new look at the subject, with such @ 
deal of freshness that it is readable and profit- 
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able, not only to the Englishmen, who, with 
almost national inertia, have nelgected the 
‘* Teaching,” but even to those who have been 
careful to exbaust every edition and treatise 
procurable. The book begins with the English 
translation, and ends with the Greek text. The 
peculiarity of the notes, among editions in Eng- 
lish, is the abundance of patristic quotations 
and material. The translation and notes need 
more and fuller specimen quotations to show 
their character than oar space will allow; yet 
some things may be cited. For the passive 
didoofa: (Chapter i) an active rendering is em- 
ployed. 1n the same chapter we have the ren- 
dering: ‘‘ Let thine alms drop like sweat into 
thine hands so long as (or, until) thou knowest 
to whom to give. In Chapter iv, xvpiéryc¢ is ren- 
dered “‘the glory of the Lord,” and annotated 
as if that were a literal translation. In the 
same chapter, Ka0c avrarodéryc is translated 
**noble Giver of the reward.” 

Nor should we here pass over his note ona 
portion of Chapter vii: ‘While considerable 
license was permissible in the description of 
water used—running or other water, while im- 
mersion or aspersion were alike sanctioned— 
the use of the Baptismal Formula given by the 
Son—in the name of the ever-blessed Trinity— 
is declared here to be absolutely necessary for 
the validity of the rite.” On the subject of bap- 
tism the author also quotes from Hitchcock and 
Brown’s earlier edition. It should also be said 
that, in Chapter viii, the term ‘‘ hypocrites” is re- 
garded as a direct reference to ‘‘ Pharisees” ; 
and this, with many other indications, rather 
strong in the aggregate, is taken as pointing to 
a Jewish-Christian origin of the “Teaching.” In 
Chapter x, the rendering ‘* gather her, now made 
holy, from the four winds, into thy kingdom,” 
uses the same expedient of changing the order 

_of words, instead of expressing the (un-idiomat- 
ic in English) article, that was employed in an 
early American translation ; and doubtless with 
more correctness than those who consider ‘ the 
sanctified” as a distinctive epithet. In ‘*Christ- 
trafficker” (Chapter xii), another American lead 
is followed, with a change of word. In Chapter 
xiv, we have the singular rendering, *‘ the Lord’s 
Lord’s day,” with the remark that the seeming 
tautology is not so apparent in the original 
Greek. A note in Chapter xv remarks the 
** transitional” character of the ministry, con- 
cerning which, in the ‘‘Teaching” “a gap in our 
knowledge” is *‘supplied just as we should ex- 
pect, that is to say, we have a description of the 
transition from the state of things described in 
the Aets and the Epistles of Paul” to ‘‘ that pre- 
supposed in the Ignatian Epistles.” 

But itis in the nine ‘* Excursus” (the canon 
uses the Latin plural) that the remarkable 
things are summed up. Among other things 
they give the early history of the patristic cita- 
tions of the ‘“‘Teaching,” and a brief account of 
each Father who quoted or cited it, with the 
date of his literary activity. The author con- 
cludes that the ‘‘Teaching” dates from the time 
wheu the ‘‘prophet” was the principal person 
of influence in the Christian community, and, 
while the power of the [Episcopal] bishops is 
just dawning. Also, the ‘“feaching” must have 
issued from a Jewish-Christian center”; and 
he makes a rather long argument to show that 
its place was probably Pella, among the Jewish 
refugees ; and that it is one of three writings 
(of widely different characters) of the Jewish 
school; the others being the Epistle of James, 
and the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
Its testimony to the canon of the New Testa- 
ment is considered explicit as to Matthew and 
Luke, and implicit as to John and the Epistle 
to the Romans, as well as to others of the Pauline 
Epistles. The use of the Old Testament is such 
as to show a Jewish origin, and the allusions to 
wine-press oil, and the like, show a village origin 
rather than one in a city like Alexandria, An- 
tioch, or Corinth. Very fresh and enlivening, 
and generally valuable, is all that the author has 
to say about the relation of the ‘‘Teaching” to 
Barnabas and Hermas, and about the state of 
the Church as shown in the patristic citations 
(in the notes and as) summed up in Excursus V. 
The citations represent the wide extent of the 
world, and most of the schools of training. 
Yet freshest and most suggestive are the re- 
marks on the “ apostles,” the ‘‘ prophets,” 
the “teachers” and the ‘ bishops and dea- 
cons.” Each of these heads fills a separate Ex- 
cursus, which cannot be read without interest ; 
and the interest is greatly enhanced by the fact 
that the utterances are those of an open-minded 
and scholarly dignitary of the Church of Eng- 
land. Excursus IX, on the “‘ Bishops and Dea- 
cons,” is specially noteworthy, as the following 
quotation will show: ‘‘Nor need we inquire 
why these two orders, bishops and deacons, 
alone are mentioned, to the exclusion of the or- 
der of presbyters; for, in the language of the 
apostolic age, to which this writing of the 
‘ Teaching of the Apostles’ belongs, the bishop 
and the presbyter were identical.” [Here Canon 

Spence cites numerous passages from the Epis- 
tles and Acts to show this fact.] ‘‘ As late as 
the last decade of the first century, in the 
Epistle of Clement of Rome, the terms bishop 
and presbyter were still convertible.” ‘ The 
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rige of the Episcopal power,” he goes on to say, 
took place early in the second century. The 
transition was gradual. 

In view of all this, we are prepared to find 
Canon Spence assigning the “Teaching” to the 
last quarter of the first century. But, he had 
already taken that position and stated it to be 
that of the majority of scholars, in a stirring 
sermon (“ The Old Paths,”) on the ‘* Teaching 
of the Apostles,” preached in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, in London, June 22d, 1884, which he 
has added at the end of the Excursus in this 
book. 

The valae of Canon Spence’s edition is not in 
its new matter, for of that there is not so much ; 
but its manner of presentation, its amplifying 
on certain peculiar points in the last few Ex- 
cursus, its putting the old knowledge in a new 
light, not to mention the standpoint of its 
author, and the key-note he strikes, make it a 
very alluring book. The undertone is that of 
Christian love, looking back to any and every 
light of the “old paths,” and insisting that the 
choice of the “‘ two ways” is as destitute now as 
ever of a third alternative. 

Three pages of the Bryennios Manuscript 
have been reproduced by photography by the 
Publication Agency of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and edited with notes by J. Rendel Harris, 
Associate Professor of New Testament Greek 
and Paleography. Only one hundred and 
twenty-five copies have been printed. The pages 
include the last verses of the Epistle of Barna- 
bas, the superscription and opening of the first 
Epistle of Clement, the close of the second Epis- 
tle of Clement, the first verses of the ‘‘ Teaching 
of the Apostles,” the last vertes of the Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Romans, the catalogue of the 
Old Testament books (Hebrew roughly repre- 
sented in Greek letters, and the Greek equiva- 
lents), and the beginning of the genealogy of 
Joseph, the husband of Mary. Above this last 
fragment is the scribe’s date, eleventh day of 
June in the indiction 9, and year 6564 (of the 
world), answering to A.D. 1056. The introduc- 
tory note to this publication is by Pres, D. C, 
Gilman, stating that the photographs were ob- 
tained by the Rev. Charles R. Hale, D.D., of 
Baltimore, some three months ago. The notes 
of Professor Harris are chiefly confined to mat 
ters connected with these pages, and are ably 
done. Facing each photographic page is its 
transcription in ordinary Greek type, done with 
ability and accuracy. On page C (fol. 120, a), 
line 3, his reading is probably wrong in insert- 
ing tov before Heoiv, though there is some 
Professor Harris 
takes occasion to correct a mistake or two of 
former editors. His remarks about the punctu- 
ation need to be taken with, not against Bryen- 
nios, 

Appended are two pages of notes on the cata- 
logue of Old Testament writings, by Mr. Cyrus 
Adler, a student in the Semitic Seminary of the 
University, able, and quite in place fur readers 
and students, and as a complement to this work, 
though superfluous to a biblical critic. 
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...-Under the title The Distribution of Pro- 
ducts Mr. Edward Atkinson has collected, in book 
form, three essays, on Wages, Banking, and 
Railroads, respectively, Each of these has 
already, in some form or other, been made 
public. The one on railroads is, probably, the 
best known. It originally appeared in the 
** Journal of the American Agricultural Associa- 
tion” in the year 1881, under the title ot “* The 
Railway and the Farmer.” It is not an attempt 
at general discussion of railroad problems; even 
in its present enlarged form, it confines itself to 
the work of bringing out a few main facts. It 
shows, by well arranged diagrams, what has been 
the progress of railway service in the United 
States, how extraordinary has been the reduc- 
tion in railway charges on all branches of busi- 
ness, and how small a proportion the ex- 
pense of transportation forms of the price of 
products. Railroad charges on the main lines 
of traffic have been reduced to less than a cent a 
ton a mile. The total charge to-day is less than 
the actual cost to the railroad a few years ago. 
The actual profit, in 1882, of moving a barrel of 
flour from Chicago to New York was thirteen 
cents, or about one-third of the cost of the bar- 
relitself. The essay on “Banks ” is a popular ex- 
position of the functions of our banking system, 
originally delivered as a lecture before the Har- 
vard Finance Club, and subsequently published 
in the Library of Political Education. The 
essay on “‘ What Makes the Rate of Wages” is 
longer, and much more abstruse. [t is hard to 
do any justice to its arguments by a popular 
summary. Mr. Atkinson opposes with all his 
might the idea that the capitalist who has 
had to pay high wages is ata disadvantage in 
competing with him who pays lower wages. 
He maintains that high wages mean efficient 
labor, applied under favorable conditions; that 
the rate of wages is a consequence of the price 
which the total product will bring, rather than 
an element in the cost of production. He proves 
this practically, or perhaps we should rather 
say illustrates it, by showing how, in the cotton 
manufacturing industry, with such improve- 





ment as rendered labor more efficient, prices 





fell and wages rose at the same time. He shows 
cases of the same effect in other industries and 
other nations than our own, These illustra- 
tions in the hands of so experienced a statistician 
as Mr. Atkinson have a high value. The more 
theoretical parts of the argument do not seem 
equally convincing; they are certainly not 
equally clear. The author is most acute in lay- 
ing his hand on critical points ; but he sometimes 
fails to look at them from all sides, For in- 
stance: “ Wages [p. 58] are held to be a conse- 
quence, a result, a remainder over after capi- 
tal has received such profit as will induce it to 
undertake the work.” Now, in each actual case, 
it is a question, not what profit capital has 
received, but what it thinks itis going to receive. 
In the long run, as Mr. Atkinson says, the two 
things average the same. But it is dangerous 
to assert a principle which is almost necessari- 
ly untrue in each case, and in many cases very 
far from the truth, merely because the errors 
tend to balance one another in the long run. 
The same kind of objection may be made to the 
statement that the amount paid in wages equals 
the selling price of the product, less a compara- 
tively small amount paid as profits for capital, 
and that this selling price is determined not by 
cost of production, but by supply and demand. 
But what determines supply and demand? The 
supply 18 determined by the extension of the 
business ; the extension of the business by the 
estimated profits ; one important element in es- 
timating the profits is the price which must be 
paid for labor. We have come round to the 
point from which we started, and have been 
reasoning in a circle. Mr. Atkinson failed to 
recognize the circle because he stopped when he 
had gone half-way around. Of all these doubt- 
ful pcints it may fairly be said that they do not 
result from any lack of knowledge on tne part 
of Mr. Atkinson, but from a failure to use his 
knowledge in a particular way. For this reason, 
he rarely, if ever, allows a theoretical omission 
to lead him astray in his practical conclusions, 
The moment any mistake is brought to the test 
of practice, he sees it and avoids it. , 


....Nothing of any importance has gone on 
in the English Church for the last thirty or 
forty years in which the hand of ‘8, Oxon,” or, 
as the designation read later, ‘8. Winton,” did 
not appear, these being the Anglican intitula- 
tion of Samuel Wilberforce, for twenty-five years 
Bishop of Oxford, and then transfered by Mr. 
Gladstone to the see of Winchester. His life, 
which was published in England as svon as it 
could be well prepared after the fall from his 
horse which ended his life in a moment of hap- 
py exercise with his friend, Lord Granville, was 
in three volumes, octavo, whose want of sober re- 
straint and discretion in the editing, raised 
a storm that was even more violent than that 
which broke on the head of Mr. Froude for his 
part in the publication of Mr. Carlyle’s Remains. 
In the American edition, in one volume octavo, 
the attempt is made to remedy this defect by 
applying a critical discretion to the work. The 
new book is good und readable, It contains a 
vast amount of interesting matter, relating to 
the man, and to the history (mainly ecclesiasti- 
cal) that was going on around him. Itis one 
volume, and not three. It brings out the fine 
features of Wilberforce’s character and of 
his work ; and gives the reader a true portrait; 
but it is in the flat rather than in the round. 
The Wilberforce of Moziey’s memoirs of the 
Oriel days is not inthem, Here and there we have 
glimpses of that skillful and over-sharp, adroit 
practice which fixes on him among the vulgar the 
soubriquet of ‘‘Soapy Sam.” His course as to the 
Hampden Controversy, the Bishop Colenso mat- 
ter, as to Dr. Temple’s elevation to the Bishop- 
ric, as to the “‘Evsays and Reviews,” and any 
one of the multitudinous discussions in which 
he acted his leading part, may be traced fully 
and clearly enough in this volume, though we 
must feel as we read these chupters that they are 
jonger in the abbreviation than as first written 
inextenso, Wilberforce’s lite, if not in itself 
worth tbree volumes, is worth it in its accessories 
and relations. He was by all odds the most 
entertaining figure on the Bishops’ Bench in the 
House of Lords, and any subject that he put his 
heart into was at least sure of being agitated on 
all sides of it. His portrait suffers in this vol- 
ume from the loss of energy consequent on the 
attempt to erase his indiscretions. Not enough 
of his energetic secularity remains in the pic- 
ture. The whole is toned down to a propriety 
which did not belong to him, and raised up again 
to a pitch of other-worldliness which is just as 
far from the truth. The book is, however, full 
of rich things. Among others, we would recom- 
mead people who have had an interest in Bishop 
Potter’s recent letters on the vow of perpetual 
celibacy to read this passage from ** 8, Oxon,” 
which occurs in the course of his vindication 
of the Anglican ‘‘Sisterhoods.” (p. 492.) 


** When you ask me to give her the apostolic bene- 
diction on her ‘ public resolution of chastity and 
dévotion to Christ,’ you ask me to do, what, with 
my sense of the certain danger and probable unlaw- 
fulness of vows, which Christ has not appointed, it 
is quite impossible for me to do. Such a@ resolution, 
made publicly,and in appearance and intention 
confirmed ly a Bishop’s act, is, whatever distinc- 





tions may be discovered by an ingenious mind, really 
and/bona fide, a vew. A secret resolution can only 
bind a person sub modo. But such a public and offi- 
cial engagement, if it means anything, means that, 
without the like sanction, the engagement will net 
be relaxed. Now, evena secret resolution of chas- 
tity, etc., is what I should dissuade. No one has, 
without God's express appointment, a right, in my 
judgment, to bind themselves (sic.) for the future in 
such matters, Let tnem follow the guiding hand of 
God, from day to day, and rely, for persevering in a 
course of right or service, on his daily gifts of guid- 
ing, enlightening, and strengthening grace, and not 
on the strength or the effect of any past vow or 
resolution, As, then, such a benediction as you ask 
would, in my judgment, seem to confirm, by a dan- 
gerous vow, an unwarranted resolution, I must, of 
course, with real regret, decline your r st.” 


Yet he believed in the Sisterhoods, and wrote, in 
1867 : 

“T see nothing in the Sister’s life which is at all 
Roan, if vows of perpetual obligation are not 
taken. I allow no such vows in any Sisterhood 
which is in any way responsible to me.” 

(E, P. Dutton & Co.) 


.... Workday Christianity ; or, The Gospel in 
The Trades, is an ingenious and very effective 
collection of sermons for the people by Alexander 
Clark, who has published several books in a 
somewhat similar line, These sermons take up 
the Gospel in a variety of aspects, as suggested 
by the carpenter, the mason, the bricklayer, the 
potter, etc., and carry out its idea through a 
series of good and forcible illustrations, The 
first edition was published, we think, some 
twelve years ago. A fourth edition of 
Life Lessons from the Book of Proverbs, by the 
Right Rey. William Stevens Perry, Bishop of 
Iowa, is brought out by Thomas Whittaker, of 
this city. They are as telling now as when they 
were written, feathered arrows from the quiver 
of the Wise Man in Proverbs. The Messrs, 
Carter & Brothers publish a volume of sermons 
preached by the Rev. C. H, Spurgeon—Return, 
O Shulamite, and Other Sermons, In many 
respects there is no better reading for 
Sunday than these straightforward, simple- 
hearted, spiritually rich sermons of Mr. 
Spurgeon. Very different in charac- 
ter and aim are the Baccalaureate Sermons 
preached by Dr. A. P. Peabody in his pulpit at 
Harvard College. They are addressed primarily 
to the graduating classes of the University, and 
are words of wisdom uttered in all gentleness, 
They often rise into eloquence ; they are general- 
ly extremely ingenious, and never without that 
winning and persuasive quality which is as good a 
thing in a preacher as ‘‘ a low voice in a woman."’ 
An example of this is the insinuating sermon on 
‘*Hebrew, Greek, and Latin,” or the three ele- 
ments of the perfect life—a sermon, by the way, 
which, with some amplification, might be 
preached often at Harvard with good success, 
Ihrough the entire collection breathes the broad, 
catholic spirit of the preacher in union with the 
sound and solid philosophy which he rep 
resents, These sermons, and others like them, 
have given the preacher his hold on the 
respect and love of all Harvard men, They 
will produce the same impression on the larger 
audience of serious and thoughtful young 
men to whom they are now given in print. 
From the Lutheran Publication House we 
have an interesting memorial collection from 
the sermons and writings of the Rev, Chas, A. 
Stork, D.D., together with a sketch of his life 
by his brother, T. B, Stork, Esq., and a brief 
paper on his college and seminary career by his 
friend and fellow-student, the Rev. H. M. Alden. 
The selections are finished in form, rich in 
thought and sentiment, andform a worthy me- 
morial of a gifted preacher, who was loved and 
admired while he lived, andis remembered in 
death, The Rev. John G. Wilson, author 
of several more or less known books, brings out 
athird edition of his volume on Redemption and 
Prophecy. The first appeared in 1850, and some 
emendations have been introduced into this re- 
vision, but not enough to change its general 
character nor to weaken the author’s confidence 
in the literal method of interpretation adopted 
in the first. 


...-Mrs, A. Leah Underhill (of the Fox Fam- 
ily) publishes The Missing Link in Modern 
Spiritualism with every appearance of convic- 
tion that she has found it. To our eyes nothing 
new is supplied to the familiar babblement of 
the necromantic sect, and no link is wanting 
from the ordinary chain which binds everybody 
who takes up the subject to utter extraordinary 
nonsense, We notice that this volume is said 
to have been “ revised and arranged by a liter- 
ary friend.” What was this done for? Why did 
not the spirits do it? If there is anything in 
this profession, why has it not something to 
show for itself? Thus far not one decent line 
and not one creditable sentence has come 
from all their revelations; and as for 
handwriting, the spirits must have been 
taking copy from Horace Greeley and Gov- 
ernor Andrews, or that eminent cacographist, 
Rufus Choate. (Thomas R. Knox & Co,) 
We differ with Mr. Frederick Gerhard as 























to the Coming Creed of the World, both as re- 
spects the book he has published with this title 
and as to his opinion that there is ‘‘a faith more 
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wublime and blissful than Christianity.” The 
author apparently hopes to sustain Christian 
ethics and morality after he has killed the, root 
from which they grew; or, in other words, he 
proposes to teach the children to respect them- 
selves by despising their fathers. His book isa 
piece of dogmatism and incompetent babble in 
about eqaal proportions. (W. H. Thompson, 
Philadelphia, Publisher.) 


.... The Next Step of Progress, The Limita- 
tion of Wealth, by John H. Keyser, proposes to 
get rid of inconveniently large fortunes by taxing 
them ata rate of fifty per cent.a year. From 
this it will be seeu that the author’s notions of 
political science are somewhat radical. His no- 
tions of rhetoric and spelling are equally radi- 
cal. His book is an “ arraignment of capital” 
(he spells it arrangement; perhaps because the 
combination gn savors of effete monarchy) for 
forcing the ‘* shackels” of aristocracy upon us 
aud our children, and “ effecting the Govern- 
ment adversely.” “The unrighteous tramp 
laws . . . i# & most cruel aud barbarous 
step backward.” The vials of wrath are poured 
out upon the New Punch System, by which 
the street railroad companies save several 
thousand dollars a week— ‘a revelation 
of the true inwardness of unrestrained ava- 
rice” —‘‘ and make dishonest men out of thous- 
ands of poor conductors.” We are bound to 
add that the English language, while patient 
under many abuses, occasionally is roused to 
the point of avenging itself upon a man who 
takes too many liberties with it. It makes him 
say what he does not mean. Thus, with our 
author, “It is a fact proven, so far as the 
records could be collected, that out of 1,000 
persons (released prisoners) from this state, who 
were given a helping hand, that Jess that a third 
returned to durance, and are now filling the 
duties of life in honorable occupation.” 


..Mr. Thomas Whittaker has issued an 
American edition of Samuel Gobat, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, His Life and Work, with a preface 
by the Earl of Shaftsbury. Samuel Gobat, after 
a prolonged preparatory activity in mission 
work in Abyssinia, in Egypt, among the Druses 
and the Arab tribes, in which he displayed great 
devotion and ability, was in 1846 appointed 
Bishop of Jerusalem by King Frederick William 
IV, of Prussia. The See to which he was ap- 
pointed is alternately filled by England and 
Prussia, Bishop Alexander having died, it was 
Prussia’s turn to appotnt, and at the suggestion 
of Chevalier Bunsen, the very excellent nomi- 
nation of Samuel Gobat was made, a native 
Swiss trained at Basle, and who maintained to 
the end the character with which he started of 
a pure. devoted and regenerate man. This 
memoir, which is drawn for the most part from 
his journals, has an interest wider than the 
boundaries of the office he held, It contains a 
summary account of the unhappy contentions 
which arose around his office, mainly from the 
atrength of his evangelical convictions, The 
memoir contains also an interesting sketch of 
Madam Gobat. 


...- Mr. James Parton comes before the pub- 
lic with a new book, Captains of Industry; or, 
Men who Did Something besides Making Money. 
There are forty-six of them, and 399 pages, 16mo, 
in the volume as published by the Messrs, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Consequently they are 
brief, but none the less in Mr, Parton's dashing 
style. Much more carefully studied and 
thoroughly executed is the third volume of Ed- 
ward T. Mason's Personal Traits of British Au- 
thors. This volume contains notices of Scott, 
Hogg, Campbell, Chalmers, Wilson, De Quincey, 
and Jeffrey, and is uniform in form with and 
similar in general execution to the previous vol- 
umes of the same series already noticed in our 
columns,.———From the Catholic Publication 
Society, in this city, we have a beautifully man- 
ufactured volume of selected Characteristics, 
Political, Philosophical and Religious, from 
the writings of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop 
of Westminster, arranged by William Samuel 
Lilly. It makes a highly interesting exhibition 
of the Cardinal’s opinions in brief, and particu- 
larly of his utterances on authority of the Roman 
Ohurch, 


....Mr, Brander Matthews has put us in his 
debt by his excellent and elegant edition of 
Sheridan's Comedies, The Rivals and the 
School for Scandal, published in the best pos- 
sible style by the Messrs, Osgood & Co., with 
illustrations by E. A. Abbey and other artists, 
and with introduction and notes to each play, 
and a pretty full biographical and critical sketch 
by the author.. Mr. Matthews takes up the 
elub vigorously for his author against the crit- 
ical disparagement which has in recent years 
been showered on him, and re-establishes him in 
the position he held before his own generation, 
It is no part of his task to treat of his genius 
as an orator, nor to analyze, or even estimate, 
the powers by which he held the House of Com- 
mons, and made himself sure of a full and at- 
tentive house, even in the weary close of a long 
debate. The two plays he publishes are as brim- 
ful of wit as the man was himself, and the best 
that can be said for the editor—and it is the best 
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he could hope for—is that he has enabled his 
readers to follow the plays with much the same 
interest that attended their original production. 


...-One of the most curious pieces of literal- 
ism in interpretation and in logicis the doctrine 
that lies at the bottom of Paying the 
Pastor, Unscriptural and Traditional, by 
James Beaty, D.C.L., G. C., M.P., and ex-Mayor 
of Toronto. (T. Fisher Unwin: London.) The 
author reaches his conclusion by a process that 
closely resembles that which brings Mr. John 
Ruskin to consider all and any interest exacted 
on money a8 usurious thievery. In the Gos- 
pel, our Lord employs the word “ hireling,” and 
on this Mr. Beaty jumps to the conclusion that 
every paid minister is an hireling. Unfortunately 
the word az used in the text does not allude at 
all to priests or ministers, nor to any one en- 
gagedin a spiritual calling, but to workingmen. 
Now, does Mr, Beaty mean to imply that when 
our Lord spoke of the workingman in contrast 
with the slave (who received no wages) he meant 
to teach that he should work without pay? If 
he does not, the theory of his book falls to the 
ground, 


....Anyone who wishes to know what the 
American religious newspapers are doing for the 
good of the world can get at least an inkling of 
it by looking into “ Copy”; Essays from an Edi- 
tor’s Drawer on Religious Literature and Life, 
by Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D., Assistant Bish- 
op of Mississippi, published by Thomas Whitta- 
ker, of this city,who has just brought out, in new 
and fresh form, the third edition of thee pithy 
and thoughtful papers collected from the pages 
of the old American Churchman and Church 
Journal,————-The numerous friends and ad- 
mirers of the late Noah Hunt Schenck, D.D., 
who ended his ministry recently in Brooklyn, 
will be glad to see a volume of his sermons pub- 
lished promptly after his decease. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co,) It is not often that we open a 
collection of sermons simpler in form, more 
direct in their style, nor larger and more in- 
spiring in their character. 


..».We have received from the Messrs. Rand, 
McNally & Oo., publishers, of Chicago, the 
novel Annual Seasonal and Climatic Map, de- 
signed and copyrighted by Ur. Charles Deni- 
son. The Map (which is nearly five feet square, 
and strongly mounted for hanging on the wall 
of the library) covers thoroughly the field of 
comparative and average moisture, dryness, 
rainfall, cloudiness, variations in temperature, 
relative and absolute humidity; in short, the 
general phenomena of temperature in the vari- 
ous sections of the United States for the four sea- 
sons of the year. Color-belts are employed to 
clearly define limitations. The scheme of the 
Map is very elaborate, and the projector has car- 
ried it out with the most explicit detail. It ap- 
pears to represent an amount of painstaking re- 
search that deserves recog nition. 


...»Henry Holt & Co., who know what they do 
know through the tuition of that learned scholar, 
F. Leypoldt, have recently iesued La Chanson 
de Roland, a brilliant rendering into English 
verse of the seventh edition of Leon Gautier’s 
edition of that world-famous old ballad epic, 
“The Song of Roland.” It is the four de force 
of Léonce Rabillon, Licentiate-in-Law (if the 
reader will kindly accept our careless, off-hand 
tradition of M. Rabillon’s status), Paris Uni- 
versity, and French Lecturer at Johns Hopkins 
University. Rabillon (Pardon, M’sieu), is au 
adept in both mother-tongues (and dialects, in- 
cluding Argot). We merely call attention to his 
transfusion of |Turoldus (if he was Turoldus) 
into the family of English Epic-Improvisers. 
So far as an unlettered scribe can judge, it is a 
faithful Translation of a Matchless Original. 


-++eMan, his Origin, Nature, and Destiny, 
by E. L. Doboney, of Texas (John Burns Pub- 
lishing Co, : St. Louis), is written and published 
with serious intentions, and is designed to pre- 
sent a broad survey of man in the circumstances 
of his life, in the principles of bis nature and 
of his constitution, physical and natural, and of 
his relation to duty and the life to come. We 
cannot accept the author's trichotomistic theory 
of man, and do not share his sympathy with 
phrenology, clairvoyance, spiritiam ef id omne 
genus, We reach his conclusion without passing 
over bis doubtful ground ; but we are glad tore- 
ceive his assurance that for persons who hold 
these opinions the arguments which lead to the 
conclusions of a sober Christian faith retain 
their validity. 


..--In an octavo of 800 pages we have The 
Story of Baptist Missions, by the Rev. G. W. 
Hervey, an introduction being written by A. H. 
Burlingham, D.D. (St. Louis: Chancy R. 
Barns.) It reviews the whole history from the 
time of William Carey, and gives an account of 
missions in the different countries in which Bap- 
tist evangelists of heathendom have planted 
their standard. In several previously published 
works Mr, Hervey has shown himself an earn- 
est investigator, a strong thinker, and an inter- 
esting narrator, and his work in the present 
volume is well performed. The book is copious- 





ly illustrated, and will be not only a popular but 











also a permanently valuable contribution to an 
interesting department of Church history. 


....Vol. II, of Leslie Stephen’s great Diction- 
ary of National Biography (Macmillan & Co., 
#3.25) is nowready. It covers the ground lying 
between ** Annesley, Alexander,” and “Baird, 
William,” in 448 two column octavo pages. The 
most considerable articles that we have noticed 
are on Anselm and on Lord Bacon. The num- 
ber of Bacons, greater or less, enrolled in the 
volume, is prodigious, The volume contains 
also noticeable articles on Roger Ascham, Dr. 
Arnold, Arkwright, King Arthur, Madame d’Ar- 
blay, and many others, which confirm the high 
expectations we have of this work, under the 
editorial direction of Mr. Leslie Stephen, with 
whom no man in the United Kingdom can com- 
pare in point of competence. 


....From the Messrs Macmillan & Co. we have 
anew abridged and revised edition of The Life of 
James Clerk Maxwell, with selections from bis 
correspondence and occasicnal writings, by Lewis 
Campbell, LL.D., and William Garnett, M.A. 
The full work of which this is an abridgment 
will be found reviewed at length in our issue 
Jan. 25th, 1883. This briefer volume is adapted 
to the wants of the general reader by Mr. Camp- 
bell by the omission of the more unintelligible 
and technical scientific matter—an omission 
which is the less to be regretted as a complete 
edition of Clerk Maxwell’s scientific writings is 
to be published shortly. 


-..-The Messrs. Jerome B, Names & Co., of 
Toledo, O., have brought together the numerous 
separate volumes of the Jamieson, Fausset, and 
Brown Commentary on the Bible, into four vol- 
umes, two of which are devoted to the Old 
Testament, and two to the New. The substan- 
tial conservative merits of this brief commen- 
tary for the people are well known. It has been 
in popular currency in this country for more 
than twelve years, and remains a sound, con- 
servative, intelligent work, helpful spiritually as 
well as intellectually. A plain and common- 
sense commentary for plain and common-sense 
people. 


...»We have no space to enlarge as it de- 
serves on the last Bulletin of the United States 
Fish Commission for 1884. It is a wonderful 
repertory of information, general and special, 
and of the generalized results of prolonged sys- 
tematic experimentation and observation. The 
United States Commission and its work are only 
some fifteen years old. It is too soon to expect 
full results ; but it has already given an impulse 
and direction to this industry, which is a slight 
intimation of the enormous profits that may yet 
come from it under a perfected system. 


...-The Messrs. E. P. Dutton publish an 
illuminated edition of Bryant’s thoughtful poem, 
The Unknown Way, in square 24mo form 
bound in elegant stamped paper covers. The 
illustrations, which, apparently, are all from the 
same hand, and certainly in the same style, 
have caught the spirit of the poem, and express 
it with delightful fidelity. An artist who can 
do work like these illustrations deserves to have 
his name on the title page, or, at least, his mono- 
gram on the illustrations. The paper and press 
work are of the best. 


...- Baptists and Liberty of Conscience (Cin- 
cinnati: J. R. Baumes) is a bound volume, con- 
taining three articles from the Baptist Quar- 
terly Review, by Henry C. Vedder, on the “Eng- 
lish Baptists, 1500—1643” ; ditto, ‘* 1644—1689” ; 
and ‘* The Opposition of Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents.” We spoke of the articles when they 
first appeared, and will merely add that they are 
a good presentation of certain aspects of the 
subject. 

....Now that Mr. Froude has completed his 
Life of Thomas Carlyle, in two final volumes, 
the English edition is promptly reproduced in 
this country by the Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
who bring out two volumes in one compact and 
inexpensive 16mo, fairly good as to paper and 
type, with a portrait, and with illustrations of 
the localities with which he is connected. 


...» Before the Foot Lights (Cincinnati: G. 
W. Lasher), a sequel to ‘Behind the Scenes,” is a 
12mo, of 256 pages, by F. M. Iams, detailing the 
argument which made him a Baptist. It con- 
tains an array of concessions by Pedobaptist 
authors, and is written in the vigorous style 
which characterizes the polemics of our Western 
friends. 


....By the courtesy of the Secretary, Wm. 
Sims, Esq., of Topeka, Kan., we have the Fourth 
Biennial Report of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture for the years 1883~'84, with statistical 
exhibits, descriptive svat ts, and a sectional 
county map of the state, together with a sum- 
mary of the recent progress and development of 
the state. 


...-The Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons bring 
out a Popular Edition (two volumes in one) of 
Mr. George Williams's History of the Negro Race 
in America, from 1619 to 1880. The original 
work was noticed at length in our columns, Dec. 
2ist, 1882, at the time of publication. 





. :.From the Messrs. Littell & Co. we have 


-new serial, ‘‘Mrs. Dymond” ; 





received the bound volume containing the 
quarterly issue of Littell’s Living Age for Jan- 
uary, February and March. It contains the 
cream of twenty-seven British magazines. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue first English edition of George Eliots 
Life has already grown scarce, and is sought 
after by collectors. 


....-The Empress Eugenie’s book, ‘Some 
Recollections From My Life,” will appear in a 
few weeks. It is eagerly expected. 


....Roberts Brothers are about to bring out 
cheap editions of R. L. Stevenson’s marvelous- 
ly fascinating pirate-story ‘‘ Treasure Island.” 
E. E. Hale’s ‘‘Man Without a Country,” and 
Silvio Pellico’s ‘‘ My Prisons,” will appear from 
the same house. 


....A. C. Armstrong & Son, of this city, will 
very shortly publish “ The Structure of English 
Prose ; a Manual of Composition and Rhetoric,” 
a convenient volume, presenting, in text-form, 

he lectures read before the students of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania during past years. It is 
intended for school and college use. 


....-Mr. George W. Cable’s study, in New Or- 
leans, was lately described by a lady as “ the 
neatest literary workshop I ever saw.” It is a 
rather somber room, with low book-cases, a high 
desk, a map of Louisiana opposite the open 
grate, above which hangs a strong head of Ho- 
mer, besides a few etchings and sketches, to re- 
lieve the walls. 


....The bust of Burns, recently placed in the 
Poet’s Corner of Westminster Abbey, was the re- 
sult of twenty thousand subscriptions, many of 
which were sent in by very poor people. What 
a testimony to veritable popularity! The bust 
is placed on the stone screen, in the center of 
which stands the statue of Shakespeare. It is 
flanked by the tablets to Campbell and Thomson. 


...-E. L. Kellogg & Co., of New York, will 
publish, during the Summer, “ Tate’s Philoso- 
phy of Education,” revised and annotated by 
Dr. Edward E. Sheib, Principal of the Louisiana 
State Normal School; and, with sundry other 
technical assistants, the promised volume on 
“School Architecture,” by Mr. E. C. Gardner 
(the well-known architect), with numerous plates 
and designs from his hand. 


...-Maemillan’s Magazine for April contains 
a pleasantly varied stock of contributed matter. 
Considerable space is devoted to Mrs. Ritchie s 
but “March in 
Magna Grwcia,” by Janet Ross ; “Imperial Fed- 
eration,” by Edward A. Freeman; the examina- 
tion into “The Astrology of Shakespeare,” by Mr. 
John Cook, are features which the reader will 
not be likely to overlook. 


... Martin Farquhar Tupper is now in actual 
need. He has lost all the fortune he once 
possessed (which never was, by-the-by, as great 
as was reported, largely as his ‘“ Proverbial 
Philosophy” was sold), and is dependent on 
charity. The bankers, Messrs. Hoares & Co., of 
No. 37 Fleet Street, London, are receiving sub- 
scriptions for his relief, and any American con- 
tributions will be gratefully accepted. 


....-Miss Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock), 
the author of “In the Tennessee Mountains,” 
‘Down the Ravine,” is particularly described as 
being about five feet four inches in hight, and 
slender. Her features are all quite prominent, 
her forehead square and projecting, eyes gray 
and deep @et, nose Grecian, chin projecting, and 
mouth large, complexion blonde, and hair light 
brown, almost golden. Her conversation is ani- 
mated, the sentences full of italics, She is a 
wonderful story teller, and is said ‘to find more 
enjoyment in asmall boy ora darky than in any- 
thing else.” 


....-The veteran traveler and writer, Mr. 
Frank Vincent, Jr., author of ‘*The Land of 
the White Elephant,” is about to sail for the 
East with the view of gathering material for 
fresh contributions to the literature of travel. 
Besides the handsome fortune his pen has won 
him, Mr. Vincent has received gold medals, a 
warrant of knighthood, and ‘‘ the most worship- 
ful order of the White Elephant” from the King 
of Siam, the jeweled docoration of the Royal 
Order, from the King of Cambodia, and the In- 
signia of the Order of the Golden Sun from 
King Theebaw, of Burmah, a sovereign who 
is usually regarded as a patron of the execu- 
tioner rather than the “ literarian.” 


...-The editions of The Century Magazine 
are now so large that it has become necessary 
either to go to press at an earlier date or to post 
pone the day of issue. The latter alternative 
has been accepted. The April number, the edi- 
tion of which was 225,000, was delayed until the 
25th of March. The May number—edition, 
250,000—will be issued on the 1st day of May, 
thus inaugurating with the first number of the 
thirtieth volume, a change which has long been 
considered desirable by the publishers, and 
which it is believed will be heartily commended 
by the public. Future numbers of The Century 
Magazine will be issued on the 1st day of the 
month of which each bears date. 
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...-Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
that they have in preparation a series of histor- 
ical studies, to be classed under the general title 
of “The Story of the Nations,” intended espe- 
cially for young readers and students. In each 
volume the current of each national life will be 
distinctly indicated, and its picturesque and note- 
worthy periods and episodes will be presented 
for the young reader in their philosophical rela- 
tions to each other as well as to universal his- 
tory, while a story-form will be preserved. The 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Sarah O. Jewett, Arthur Gil- 
man, H. H. Boyesen and Prof, J. K. Hosmer are 
among the writers to co-operate in this little 
library. 


.. The Critic announces that a plan has been 
matured for a series of Authors’ Readings at the 
Madison Square Theater, in aid of the~ Copy- 
right League and the International Copyright 
movement. They are to take place at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, on Tuesday, April 28th, 
and the Wednesday and Thursday following. 
Five or six different authors will read selections 
from their own writings on each afternoon. 
The arrangements (and the tickets) for this in- 
teresting and praiseworthy series of entertain- 
ments are in charge of a committee of ladies, 
among whom are Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs, 
John Jay, Mrs. Abram 8. Hewitt, and Mrs, 
Frederick Jones. W. D. Howells, 8. L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain), Charles Dudley Warner, Edward 
Eggleston, and Frank R. Stockton have already 
consented to take part in the readings, and 
other names will be announced before long. 


.-Mrs. L. E. Hillis, of Elgin, Ill,, has a copy 
of the well-known poem, ‘‘Oh! Why Should the 
Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” in the handwriting 
ef Abraham Lincoln. She was once a member 
of a concert company, which chanced to put up 
at the same hotel with Mr. Lincoln in a Western 
town, when he was a candidate for the Presiden- 
cy. In the evening the singers entertained the 
company in the parlor for a time, and then called 
upon Mr. Lincoln. ‘ My friends,” said he, ‘I 
couldn’t sing a tune, not even ‘Old Hundred,’ 
if it were to save my life; but [ can recite a 
poem for you.” Then, stepping to the other side 
of the parlor, that he might face them all, he 
said: “I will recite to you what I consider one 
of the finest productions of the English lan- 
yuage,” and then in an impressive manner re- 
cited the poem. As Mr. Lincoln was leaving the 
room, after his recitation, Mrs. Hillis asked bim 
who the author of the poem was, and where it 
could be found. Lincoln replied that he did not 
know. ‘ But,” he added, “if you wish it, I will 
write you out a copy of it.” The next morning, 
while Mrs. Hillis was eating her breakfast, Lin- 
coln handed her the copy he had promised. It 
is written on the old-fashioned blue legal cap, 
in the President’s characteristic hand. 
~<—_ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntru- 
ducea tnte the size ana form of printing paper, the 
old desiynations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall herea/s ter, 
forthe present, at least, give the neasures of buvks in 
this list in tnenes and quarters, The number first 
aiven is the length.) 





Autobiography sof Money Taylor. In two yol- 
umes. 74x4%, vp. a oh 7; vii, 247. New 
York: Harper & 

Sermons by Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the 
Metho Het Episcopal Chureh., Edited by 

George onemeen D. Bicad'4 x, 4, = 

— 


The Adventures of ‘Jimmy Brown, “Writter n by 
himseif, and Edited b; W. L. Alden. Jllus- 
trated. *6yx4%. pp. Th 

The Shadow of a Crime. A Novel. By Hall 
Caine. (Franklin Square Library. ) 1x8, pp. 
GE, TRO GRU, ccccccescccccosecvccescce cccccosecs 0 20 

Keshub Chunder Sen's Essays: Theologic al and 
Ethical. Part I. Gix4, pp. Calcutta: 
Brahmo Tract pociety.........sccssesecessees 

Keshub Chunder Sons 8 Prayers, Parc I. 
PP. 143. The BOME.........cccocccccerserocececss 

The Hew Secnnmetion. (Or the Minister's Ex- 
a tion of It.) 6%4x4, pp. 47. The same..... 

The rench Revolution. Ls Hippolyte 
Adal} yhe Taine, D. C. L., Oxon, author of 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


THE CHURCH OF ABYSSINIA. 


Nor only the political, but also the relig- 
ious world has reasons to watch with inter- 
est the developments in the Sadan. Should 
E] Madhi manage to establish his supremacy 
over these Arab tribes, as seems now at 
least possible, his success would seriously 
endanger the very existence of the only 
distinctively Christian nation and people on 
the African continent. Directly south of 
the Sadan lives a peculiar people, whose 
confession and worship is Christian, and 
who have for centuries been living in deadly 
hatred with their Mohammedan neighbors. 
In the beginning of his career El Madhi 
indeed invited King John of Abyssinia to 
make common cause with bim against a 
common enemy; but the latter refused, 
and in his letter took the historigally cor- 
rect standpoint, that between the Christians 
of Ethiopia and the Mohammedans of the 
Sadan desert there could be no peace nor 
alliance. For centuries the latter have tried 
to crush the former, and did not succeed, 
simply because they were even weaker than 
their Christian enemies. 

The Church of Ethiopia is in many re- 

spects unique and peculiar, Abyssinia was 
converted to Christianity early in the fourth 
century, and in 330 Athansasius consecrated 
their first bishop. The Christianization of 
this country proceeded from Egypt, and 
from the very beginning the connection be- 
tween the Churches of the two countries 
has been most intimate, and to the present 
day the Abyssinian Abuna,or bishop, is con- 
secrated at Cairo by the Coptic 
bishop. When in 451 the fourth ecumenical 
synod at Chalcedon declared it to be ortho- 
dox doctrine, that the one Christ consisted 
of two natures, the Monophysitic Church 
of Egypt, and with it the Abyssinian, with- 
drew from all outward and inner connection 
with the Byzantine churches. Since that 
time the Churchof Abyssinia has been en- 
tirely isolated from all others. And this 
has not been without important results. If 
anywhere the spirit of conservatism, which 
is inborn and a powerful factor in the life 
of all Oriental peoples, has managed to keep 
a nation in statu quo for centuries, this has 
been done in the Church of Abyssinia. 
Travelers in this country are unanimons in 
declaring the orthovox faith, the worship, 
the liturgies—in short the whole religious 
system—a complete petrifaction of the 
Oriental Church of the fifth and sixth cen- 
\turies. The spirit is indeed gone, but the 
form and the words are there. The Abys- 
synian Church is an Oriental ruin; but it is 
not one of stone or brick. 

Owing to its isolated position and its 
determined conservative character, the 
Church of Abyssinia has scarcely any his- 
tory, except that of a degeneration from 
spirit and life to meaningless formalism 
and ceremony. About the tenth century, 
the native chroniclers relate, the Jewish 
tribes in the west of the country, of whom 
the descendants are yet found in the 
Falashas or Black Jews, overpowered the 
Christian government. The leader of the 
Jewish clans was the Princess Judith, who 
ordered all the members of the reigning 
house in Abyssinia. which claimed and still 
claims to be descended from a son of the 
Queen of Sheba and of King Solomon, to 
be slain. One son, however, was saved, 
and re-estalished the Solomonian dynasty. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and even earlier, the Mohammedan tribes 
that surrounded Abyssinia on all sides 
fought hard to demolish this kingdom, but 
succeeded only in depriving her of some 
tracts of land. In this, the Abyssinians’ 
memorable struggle, the Portuguese, 
especially Christopher de Gama, rendered 
important services; for which reason the 
Portuguese are held in high esteem in 
Abyssinia to the present day. At the end 
of the sixteenth and beginning of the sev- 
enteenth centuries the Jesuits attempted to 
convert the country to Roman Catholicism. 
A violent internal war followed upon their 
partial success under the Emperors Clau- 
dius, and Sueneos, and the opposition of 
the Abuna and his priests finally drove the 
Jesuits out of the land. The Emperor 
Basilides banished them in 1682. Since 
1829 evangelical missionaries, sent out by 
different bodies, but especially by the Basel 


arch- 





and London societies, have in various 
ways and at different times tried to infuse 
a healthy gospel life into the apparently 
lifeless body of the Abyssinian Church; but 
the success has been very unsatisfactory. 
Some of the best missionaries of our cen- 
tury, Gobat, Kraft, Isenberg and others, 
have labored in this ‘‘Switzerland of 
Africa”; but it seems difficult even for the 
gospel power to penetrate through the 
crust cf centuries into the hearts of the 
people. 

The Christianity of Abyssinia is sui gen- 
The native chroniclers are certainly 
correct when they indicate that this nation 
was not converted from heathenism to 
Christianity, but rather from a form of Ju- 
daism. The Abyssinians are asemitic pec- 
ple in speech and bodily form, and early 
came over from the southern part of the 
Arabian peninsula. The character of their 
religion seems to indicate that their Chris- 
tianity is a plant put into Israelitish soil. 
They ubserve two days of rest, Saturday 
and Sunday, but lay more stress upon the 
latter than upon the former. They prac- 
tice both circumcision and baptism; a male 
child is circumcised on the eighth day, and 
on the fortieth day it is baptized, while a 
female child is not baptized until the 
eighticth day; and in the former case the 
mother can enter the sanctuary again after 
forty days, but in the latter case only after 
eighty. The Abyssinians have a great 
many festival days, many being distinctive- 
ly Jewish. They observe the Mosuic laws 
concerning unclean meats, as laid down 
in Lev. ii, and in many other ways show 
the influence of Old Testament commands. 

Christian scholarship has reason to be 
grateful to the conservative spirit of this 
Church for having preserved a number of 
early Christian works that would otherwise 
have been lost, or at least not preserved in 
a good shape. The Abyssinian literature 
is one of translations, and a religious one 
exclusively. Nearly all the translations 
have been made from the Greek, some few 
from the Arabic and the Coptic. Besides 
an excellent translation of the Bible made 
from the Septuagint, this Church has pre- 
served for us the Book of Enoch, the only 
Jewish apocalyptic work quoted in the 
New Testament, the Book of Jubilees, the 
Physiologus, good recensions of the Apos- 
tolic Canons, and other works, as also a 
large number of very ancient liturgic- 
al formulas, prayers, homilies, sermons, 
hymns, responses, and similar matter. 
Some of these have been translated, 
while a great deal has not, and still more 
lies yet unpublished, in manuscript form. 
But the study of this Ethiopic language, 
the lingua sacra of this Church (for nowa 
patois called Ambaric is spoken) is being 
studied more and more, and we have the 
promise from Professor Haupt, of Johns 
Hopkins University, that he will soon pub- 
lish a short grammar of this language. 
Both the language and the Church of this 
country are well worthy of such study. 
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Tue Episcopal Cathedral at Garden City 
on Long Island was informally opened for pub- 
lic worship on Thursday, April 9th. The ser- 
mon was preached by Bishop Littlejohn. The 
exercises consisted in the ordinary Episcopal 
service and a dedicatory prayer. The edifice 
will be formally dedicated about the end of ext 
month. The church and accompanying build- 
ings have been erected by Mrs. A. T. Stewart as 
a memorial to her late husband. The Cathedral 
is of the same brown stone as Trinity Church in 
this city. Its extreme length is about 170 feet, the 
hight of the nave, 60 feet, and the hight of the 
spire 207 feet. It has a chime of thirteen bells, 
and the organ is one of the largest in the world, 
The windows are especially elaborate and beau- 
tiful. In the crypt is a stately tomb intended for 
the remains of the great merchant, Whether his 
body has been recovered and placed in it is 
not known. The Cathedral school is a large 
building of 280 feet front, with three wings, 
each 170 feet in depth. It has accommodations 
for 250 scholars living in the building and 250 
more day scholars. There is also a See House 
for the bishop’s residence and offices. The 
grounds around the Church and See House 
form a park of thirty-five acres, and the grounds 
about the school are of equal extent. There is 
also a school for girls under the control of the 
Bishop. It is intimated that other buildings 
will in time be added to the property. 


..-The law in Mexico forbidding religious 
processions in the public streets has not beeu 
rigidly enforced of late. But, just before the 
late Holy Weok, the Minister of the Interior 





called attention to the statute, and declared his 
intention of putting it in force. Several priests 
in villages near the city of Mexico, who disre- 
garded the proclamation and conducted sich 
processions, have been fined and imprisoned. 


....The Baptist anniversaries are to be held 
at Saratoga, May 27th—June 2d. 
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Missions. 

Tue Methodist Missionary Report, just pub- 
lished, shows a net increase of members in the 
foreign field of 3,246, the total being 34,442. 
The number of probationers is 11,965, which in- 
dicates a very slight increase. The aggregate of 
members and probationers is 46,407, and it is es- 
timated that there are 45,836 adherents. The mis- 
sions are in Africa, South America, China, Japan, 
Germany, Scandinavia, Bulgaria, India, Italy 
and Mexico, and 129 foreign missionaries are 
employed, besides 79 assistants and 47 belonging 
to the Woman’s Society. The number of native 
preachers, ordained and unordained, is 552, 
besides 119 native local preachers. In the do- 
mestic missions 203 missionaries are employed 
and 10,208 members reported, besides 1,509 pro- 
bationers, Africa, aa the oldest mission, comes 
first in the report, but no detailed information 
is given concerning it. Even the statistics are 
from ‘‘other than official sources,” and are pre- 
sented as showing with ** valuable accuracy” 
the state of the work. Perhaps Bishop William 
Taylor will furnish matter of interest another 
year. The South American Mission, which dates 
trom 1836, exhibits progress, says the superin- 
tendent, in every department. Last year was 
the most prosperous year in the history of the 
mission, the chief stations of which are Monte- 
video, Buenos Ayres and Rosario. The total of 
communicants is 756, against 592 in the previous 
year. The missions in China number four— 
Fuh-Chau, Central China, West China and 
North China—and they have an aggregate of 
2,242 mv mbers and 1,270 probationers, The re- 
port says nearly all the missions have suffered 
from the Franco-Chinese war. It is stated that 
self-pupport is being urged in Central China 
mission ; and in the Kiukiang district it has been 
resolved to ask every society of sixty adult 
members to support their own native 
preachers, and not tu ordain a native to deacon’s 
orders until half his support is provided, and aot 
to elder’s orders until his entire support is ar- 
ranged for. The West China mission was begun 
in 1881. It is in the province of Sz-Chuen. It 
reports fourteen communicants, and has good 
prospects. The Germany and Switzerland Con- 
ference exhibits steady progress. It has become 
a strong and influential body, with a total of 
12,864 communicants. The year has been a good 
one in Scandinavia. The Sweden Conference 
received reports of revivals everywhere, 
The conversions numbered 1,700. The North 
India Conference has had a prosperous year, 
The movement among the low-caste Chumars 
toward Christianity has increased, and in one 
village in the Bilsi circuit there is a “*band of 
about 200 Mohammedans, who are separate from 
the others, and are all inquirers,” and have 
asked for a Christian teacher. Similar reports 
with regard to the Chumars are made from 
other circuits. The Bulgarian mission appears 
to have a better outlook than in former years, 
There is a slight increase of communicants, and 
a larger increase of adherents. An advance 
toward self-support is noted in the [talian mis- 
sion, which has 1,101 communicants; a gain of 
forty-one. The Japan mission has had a very 
successful year. The list of converts has in- 
creased, the churches have developed, and edu- 
cation has advanced. A net increase of over 200 
communicants is reported. In Mexico there has 
been much persecution; but the number of 
members has been increased from 399 to 611, and 
that of probationers from 536 to 623, The first 
among the domestic missions are those to the 
Indians, Concerning them the Report says : 

“ We have more than a score of missions to the 

aborigines scattered among ten Annual Confer- 
ences. These missions, like other of our domestic 
missions, are administered by the Conferences 
within whose bounds they are respectively located, 
As a general thing, they cannot be regarded with 
much enthusiasm. They may be considered as our 
contribution toward the salvation of a poor, broken- 
spirited race, Scattered as they are, and reporting 
chiefly to the Conferences, and not fully to us, their 
condition and statistics must, of necessity, be im- 
perfectly represented here.” 
Besides this the only information given under 
this heading is of a school in Montana, and of 
the Onondaga mission. Under the title “‘ Indian 
Territory,” some account is given of work in 
that territory, from which it appears that there 
are two circuits or stations among the Indians, 
and three among the Negroes. We copy the 
following general statistics concerning the work 
of the society : 

“The growth of our foreign missions has been 
truly remarkable ; note for example: 


Last This 

Ps year. year. 
Native workers W. F. M. S.......... 276 828 
Native ordained preachers........... 242 276 
Native unordained preachers........ 208 276 


Native teachers..........sseseceses 6 634 
Full M@MbDEeFs.........eeeeeeeeeeeeees 31,196 










Probationers......... coe cesesosoc cose 11,9¢4 611,965 
Baptisms, adults..... ............. -- 1,108 1,302 

“ Di vdvcccccvcccccses -. 1,798 2,023 
RNS iia k< canedeainiboninntneine 14,017 16,868 
Sabbath-schools........... cecsceces - 1,200 1,853 
Sabbath scholars.......... oonenneeene 59,975 62,810 
Churches or chapels............ coves 815 354 


“ The net value of the real estate in our foreign 
missions is now estimated as exceeding $1,800,000. 
During the year 1884 $34,103.53 were collected in the 
missions for building and repairing, and $71,545.47 
were contributed for self-support, and $76,755.89 for 
other local purposes. Self-support in the respec- 
tive missions for the past year is as follows: 


BEAR. ccvccssccccccces 





Not reported 
175 48 

Not reported 
17,583 76 
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A FIRE-NEW symphony, with one of the most 
romantic and impassioned of modern concer- 
tos, and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, consti- 
tuted the program of the Philharmonic Society’s 
concluding concert. The novelty alluded to 
was Mr. F. H. Cowen’s *‘ We:sh” Symphony, in 
B Flat Minor, which the prominent and brilliant 
young English composer wrote about a year dgo 
for the London Philharmonic Society. Speak- 
ing generally, in its excellencies and short- 
comings it is closely akin to the ‘‘ Scandina- 
vian.” There is the same deference to the classic 
precedents in its form and the development of 
each of its four movements. The “ local color- 
ing,” a rather intangible quality in such 
a work, is perbaps less artistically but 
certainly more distinctly suggested than in 
the ‘‘ Scandinavian,” by rhythmical sub- 
jects hke quaint Gaelic tunes, and also the 
harp, thoughtfully utihzed to remind us 
of the Welsh minstrelsy. The orchestration is 
consummate. There is not a member of the 
wood, brass or string fraternities that we would 
hke to see doing anything else than what Mr. 
Cowen has set down for it. His distinguishing 
solidity, coupled with brilliancy, are qualities 
with which weare familiar, and this symphony 
reasserts them. The first movement is of ex- 
treme beauty, its second subject (stated by the 
wood-wind) a rarely lovely one. The Adagio is 
less interesting in themes than the exquisite 
“Summer Evenirg on the Fjord,” and the suc- 
ceeding Scherzo is open to the same criticism ; 
but it is difficult to attack Mr. Cowen for such 
a fault, so wonderfully does his treatment com- 
pensate for it. The last movement, a broad, 
joyous Welsh march, for the most part hasa 
certain monotony in the important share which 
trumpets and horns and trombones recurringly 
take; but it possesses a remarkable vigor and 
originality of development. The whole work is 
a little longer than the average. It was re- 
ceived very cordially by an audience into which 
it seemed to have drawn an unusually large 
critical complement. Mr. Rafael Joseffy was the 
soloist, playing the A Major Concerto of Liszt, 
and (as an encore number) that composer's 
characteristic *‘Ruinen von Athens,” Fantasia 
tor pianoforte and orchestra, both with the as- 
tonishingly fluent execution and apparent con- 
tempt for anything like what are to most 
people impossiblities in piano-playing that place 
him in the first-rank of technicians. Each time 
that we hear him it seems to us that no man can 
produce such marvelous piivissimos, make ruus 
and trills that dazzle, scintillate—strike rapid 
successive chords with such clearness, grace and 
accuracy—and generally bewilder and _ be- 
witch one by the command of his ten fingers. 
Breadth, depth, comprehension of or adherence 
to the spirit of a composition may be, usua!!y 
are evtirely lacking. His digits are a kind of 
lens through which Bach, Schumann, Beethoven, 
Rubinstein are colored Joseffy ; and since Tau- 
sig died there is nobody who can rival him in 
that, bewitching if reprehensible trick. Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas was heartily applauded, and re- 
called at the end of the Beethoven Symphony. 


...»Miss Henrietta Beebe, well-knowa as one 
our most accomplished resident singers, will 
give her annual concert on Saturday evening 
next, Miss Beebe herself will have the assist- 
ance of Miss Emily Winant, Mme. Madeleine 
Schiller, Miss Marie S. Bissell, M. Ovide Musin, 
Mr. Theo. J. Toedt, Mr. R. L. Herman, and Mr. 
Frederic Archer. Such a selection of talent 
stamps the entertainment as one of the most in- 
viting of the season. 


....Madame Helen Hopekirk gave her last 
pianoforte recital on Tuesday evening of last 
week, Schumann had a special prominence in 
the program, all of which was enjoyably inter- 
preted by Madame Hopekirk. 
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ews of the Week, 


GENERAL GRANT. 


Tuespay, April 7th.—A new phase of General 
Grant’s disease was developed on Tuesday 
morning. Shortly before four o’clock he took 
some food, and immediately after began to 
cough violently. This brought on a hemor- 
rhage, which so alarmed Dr. Douglas that he 
sent for Drs. Shrady and Sands. Before they 
arrived the hemorrhage had stopped of its own 
accord, but had left the General in a very de- 
pressed condition. He did not for a moment 
lose control of himself, but lay sinking all the 
merning. He seemed fully to reahze his con- 
dition. His eyes were closed, and there was 
little color in his face. The sick room was 
very quiet. Members of the family went 
often to the library to look in on the 
sufferer, and then quietly retired. Just be- 
fore dusk the General woke and gazed out for a 
few moments on the dying day. His mind was 
clear. Returning Dr. Douglas’s smile, he turned 
his eyes toward Dr. Newman. The pastor gently 
clasped the General’s hands in his own, and 
said: “It must comfort you to know that in 
your affliction you have many friends, The 
people are all your friends now.” ‘ Yes,” was 
the sufferer’s reply, ‘‘and many friends of mine 
are on the other side.” ‘They are,” the clergy- 
man went on, *‘ and they are waiting for you.” 
‘* May they not have long to wait,” the General 
responded, wistfully. 

WEDNeEspay, April 8th.—To the surprise of all, 
General Grant’s condition on Wednesday morn- 
ing was better than it had been for several days, 
and he had regained his wonted cheerfulness, 
Of his own accord he raised himself to his feet, 
and stood while his pillows were being arranged. 
He spent the greater part of the day in dozing 
by the fire in his chair. Among the callers were 
Mark Twain, General Badeau, General Rosser, 
a Confederate calvary leader, and Dr. New- 
man. 

Tuurspay, April 9th.—This was the anniver- 
sary of the surrender at Appomattox. General 
Grant’s attention was called to this, but he 
made no comment. During the night he slept 
eight hours. He was quite comfortable all day, 
and moved about the room several times. For 
the first time in a week he was left without 
medical attendance for several hours. A cable 
message was received from the Queen of Eng- 
land, saying that she felt deeply for Mrs. Grant 
in her anxieties, and inquiring after the Gen- 
eral’s condition. The reply was that he was no 
better. The effect of confinement began to 
show in his face, which was full and flushed. 

Fripay, April 10th.—The General was again 
several hours without medical attendance, He 
suffered nothing by the doctors’ absence. At 11 
o’clock he roused a little, and asked for his 
glasses and a newspaper. He had heard of the 
Afghan battle, and wanted to know more about it. 
He read for a few minutes and then dropped 
asleep. Sefioc Romero and the Rev. Dr. New- 
man were at the house in the morning, but 
barely saw the General, Mrs. Grant stayed in 
her own room and in the library, and Colonel 
Grant attended to the General’s correspondence 
allday. The rest of the family went out as they 
pleased, and were not unusually anxious about 
the patient’s condition. Atthe request of the 
London clubs it was announced that the 5:30 
bulletin would be issued regularly, in order that 
news about him could be posted in that city at the 
closing of the theaters. 


Sarurpay, April 11th.—‘ Doctor,” said Gen- 
eral Grant, at 2 0’clock on Saturday morning, 
‘this pain is unbearable. I must have relief. 
‘Very well, General,” replied the Doctor, *‘ you 
shall have it.” Morphia was then injected into 
his arm; the pain subsided, but he did not fall 
soundly asleep during the night. Soon after 
daylight the General awoke and looked around 
the room with a vacant stare. He sat still for a 
few moments, and then said: ‘‘ Harrison, dress 
me at once ; for I must not be late at the recep- 
tion, They must not be kept waiting.” Harri- 
son saw from the expression on the General’s 
face that his mind was wandering. The General 
became impatient, because he was not dressed at 
once, Then his mind wandered back to the 
scenes of the War, and he mentioned the names 
of several of his generals. He seemed to be ona 
field of battle, but in a second he heard a loud 
knocking at his bedroom door, and said that 
all his old generals were outside waiting to 
get in, and ordered Harrison to open 
the door. Soon, however, he sank 
back into his chair and closed his eyes. He 
remained quiet for about a half hour, and when 
he again opeued his eyes his mind appeared 
normal. At 11 o’clock at night he suffered from 
& paroxysm of coughing, but was soon relieved. 

Sunpay, April 12:h.—The General slept only 
two hours on Saturday night. andon Sunday 
was much worse. He suffered with two attacks of 
choking,-which were attended with difficult 
breathing. When the Rev. Dr. Newman called 
in the morning General Grant walked into the 
library out of his sick-room. But he complained 
of the cold, and soon hobbled back. One of the 
doctors said that more was to be feared from 
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Persian border, is the Russian headquarters. 


Murghab, Maruchak and Robat Pass. 
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The above map shows the territory in dispute and the military situation in Afghanistan. The 
key to the position is Herat, which is midway between India and the Caspian Sea, 
the recent battle was fought, is a hundred and twenty miles from this point. 
in the enlarged map in the corner can be used approximately for both. The boundary claimed by 
Russia is a line running from Zulfikar, east, in the direction of Bala-Murghab, with outposts 
at points as far south as Herat. The one recognized by England is about sixty miles north of this, 
beginning at Sarakhs and running parallel to the one claimed by Russia. Sarakhs, on the 
The dotted line running northwest from this 
point is the proposed military railroad, by which the Russians could place their troops in the 
disputed territory. Some progress has been made on this road. A British army advancing to 
defend Herat would march from Quetta to Kandahar, and thence to Western Afghanistan. The 
railways in actual operation and those projected are shown. The Russian outposts are at pres- 
ent at Zulkfikar Pass, Pul-i-Khatun, Akrobat and Penjdeh. The Afghans are posted at Bala- 


Penjdeh, where 
The scale of miles 





weakness and exhaustion than from the 
ulceration in the throat. 


DOMESTIC. 

....The rebel chief Riel has crossed the river 
Saskatchewan, and is coming south, with all his 
forces, to meet General Middleton and his troops. 
General Middleton is advancing, and a big bat- 
tle is imminent. It is thought that everything 
depends on this engagement, and the result is 
avxiously awaited. Riel is known to have col- 
lected all his forces for this contest, and will 
wake a desperate struggle for victory. General 
Middieton telegraphs for reinforcements to be 
sent at once. The Twelfth and Thirty-fifth 
Battalions started for the front on the 12th. 
News was received on the 10th of a massa- 
cre at Frog Lake, forty miles north of Fort Pitt. 
Eight settlers and two priests were killed by 
the Crees. 


....Official dispatches were received on the 
9th, confirming the death of President Barrios 
and that of his son Don Venancio. The Con- 
gress of Guatemala has declared as Provisional 
President Scfior Sinivaldy. The Siutes of Hon-, 
duras, Costa Rica, Nicaraugua, and San Salva- 
dor have allied against Guatemala, The ‘*Ten- 
nessee” and “City of Para” arrived at Aspin- 
wall on the llth. One hundred men were sent 
to Panama on the 12th. 


FOREIGN. 


....General Komaroff, the Russian command- 
er, attacked the fortified poitions of theZAf- 
ghens on the Kushk River, on March 30th. The 
Afghan force, numbering 4,000 men, with eight 
cannon, was defeated. Their loss was 500 men 
killed and wounded. All the artillery, two 
standards, the entire camp equipage, and pro- 
visions were captured. The Russians lost one 
officer killed, and three subalterns wounded, be- 
sides ten soldiers killed and twenty-nine 
wounded. The Afghans stubbornly resisted 
their assailants. The weather was wet at the time 
of the attack, which rendered the muzzie-load- 
ing guns of the Afgans useless. Two companies 
held one position against the Russians until its 
defender was killed. The Afghans retreated to 
Marauchak in perfect order, The Russians 
made no pursuit. The Saraks remain neutra), 
but plundered the Afghan camp. The British 
officers remained until the Afghans effected their 
retreat, when they joined the camp of Sir Peter 
Lumsden. General Komaroff has made a de- 
tailed statement tending to show that the 
Afghans provoked the battle. The effect of 
this statement, however, has been weakened by 
reports received by way of the Austrian tele- 
graph stations on the Russian frontier. Penjdeh 





was occupied by Colonel Alikhanoff on the 2d 





inst. Russia explains that General Komaroff 
was obliged to occupy Penjdeh in order to 
stop the pillaging of the district by Turco- 
mans, and that the Afghans had threatened 
to resume offensive operations. The Russian 
Minister of War has sent a congratulatory 
message to Genera] Komaroff, and has directed 
him to thank the troops in the name of the 
Czar, and to announce to them that all 
who took part in the battle will be re- 
wared according to their rank. It is re- 
ported that a council of war has been held at 
St. Petersburg, at which the Czar pre- 
sided, and that the Uzar has appointed General 
Komaroff Commander-in-Chief in Turkestan 
and has issued orders to push 50,000 troops for- 
ward to the Afghan border. Mr, Gladstone's 
language and manner alike in the House of 
Commons on Thursday convinced everybody thut 
he is himself convinced that war is all but inevit- 
able. He said that the information was firstly in- 
complete, and, secondly, not perfectly clear ; but 
the essential facts are known, and no man has 
succeeded in explaining them consistently with 
good faith on the part of Russia. The English 
Government has requested an explanation from 
Russia. No terms were embodied in it; but it 
is believed that a formal disavowal of General 
Komaroff’s act and a complete restoration of the 
previous military situation constitute the min- 
imum of apology. 


...-The London Times’ Pekin correspondent 
says that peace between France and China has 
been concluded on the basis of the Fournier 
Convention of May 11th, 1884. Adispatch from 
Hong Kong confirms the news that peace has 
been concluded. The demand for indemnity 
was waived by France. The Fournier Conven- 
tion was signed May 11th, 1884, at Tientsin, by 
Captain Fournier on the part of Franve, and Li 
flung Chang for China. By its provisions China 
recognized a French protectorate over Tonquin 
and Annam, China to have an equal voice in 
certain customs regulations, The indemnity 
now waived by France was demanded on ac- 
couat of the Chinese attack upon the French at 
Langsoa, which point was claimed by France as 
hers under the Fournier Convention. 


...-The Prince and Princess of Wales were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by the people of 
Dublin. The Princess captured the hearts of 
the Irish by wearing a green poplin dress in the 


procession to Dublin Castle. The Prince visited 
the tenement districts of the city, and expressed 
opinions about their wretched condition, which 
will no doubt cause them to be improved. 
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THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE IN ASIA. 





Tue Russians bave struck the first blow, 
and it would seem that peace—peace honor- 
able to England—is impossible. Mr. Glad- 
stone might agrce, for the sake of avoiding 
war, to let the Czar have the territory he 
claims in Northwestern Afghanistan, but 
the inevitable conflict would only be post- 
poned, the Amecr would be angered and 
alienated, and the prestige of England 
in Asia would be seriously injured, if not 
destroyed. If India is to be retained asa 
part of the British Empire, Russia must not 
be allowed to capture and hold the north- 
western gateway. 

The course of the negotiations, which 
have been going on for a year or more, as 
seen in the light of the capture of Penjdeh, 
makes it evident that Russia has been em- 
ploying the diplomatic art simply to cover 
military preparation, and to obtain a pre- 
text for the use of force. The boundary 
line originally proposed by herself was 
from Safakhs east to the Oxus. But, in 
February, she sent M. Lessar to London to 
claim virtually the entire territory lying 
between the Heri Rud and Murghab Rivers, 
on the ground that it is inhabited by her 
subject races, the Turcomans and the 
Salors. The British ministry gave, of 
course, no countenance to so absurd a 
proposal; but what he was not able to ac- 





1 





complish by diplomacy Russia evidently 
means, and has meant all along to accom- 
plish by force. While M. Lessar was nego- 
tiating in London the Russian army wes 
invading the disputed territory. It an- 
vanced from Sarakhs to Pul-i-Khatun, on 
the Persian boundary, a full geographical 
degree south of the original boundary. 
At the same time another force was mov- 
ing slowly and quietly up the Murghab 
River toward Penjdeh, which was garri- 
soned by the Afghans. Meanwhile the 
joint commission which was appointed 
to delimit the frontier was hindered 
on the Russian side until the British Com- 
missioner, Sir Peter Lumsden, lost patience, 
and the possibility of treachery began to 
dawn even on Mr. Gladstone’s peace-loving 
and all-too-unsuspecting mind. The at- 
tack on the Afghans, the occupation of 
Penjdeh, and the advance up the Murghab 
might be deemed sufficient to remove the 
last doubt as to Russia’s intentions; but 
the British Premier was not convinced; for 
had not the Czar officially expressed the 
hope that the ‘“‘ unhappy incident” might 
not break off the negotiations for peace, 
and bad he not promised to demand an ex- 
planation from the commander in the field, 
General Komaroff? 

The explanation has been given, and it is 
inconceivable that it can be accepted as 
satisfactory. ‘On the 25th of March,” 
General Komaroff begins, ‘our detach- 
ment approached Dashkepri.”. Why was 
his detachment, in violation of the agree- 
meut that, pending the fixing of the bound- 
ary, no demonstration should be made by 
either side, approaching Dashkepri? He 
says, further: ‘‘On the 29th, I sent the 
Afghan commander an energetic summons 
to evacuate the left bank of the Kushk and 
the right bank of the Murghab, as far as 
the mouth of the Kushk.” What right 
had he to send such an order? The 
Afghans were on _ territory which 
Russia had never occupied, which Af- 
ghanistan had never conceded. The Af- 
ghan commander having refused to remove, 
‘‘T marched,” adds the Russian general, 
‘with my detachment against the Afghan 
position, still expecting a pacific issue; but 
fire from the Afghan artillery and an attack 
of their cavalry compelled me to accept 
combat.” The result was the rout of the 
Afghans. Nothing could be clearer from 
Komaroff’s own statement than that the 
attack was deliberately planned by him, 
and without provocation; but subsequent 
events make it impossible to accept any 
other conclusion. It was first stated that, 
after having punished the Afghans for 
their insolence, the Russians  with- 
drew. On this statement, Mr. Gladstone 
based his expectation of a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the ‘‘ unhappy incident.” But 
itis now certain that they did not with- 
draw. Penjdeh was occupied on the 2d of 
April, and Sir Peter Lumsden reports that 
they are advancing beyond Penjdeh 
toward Herat; and, as if allthis were not 
enough, the Czar, with the urgent demand 
of the English Government for an expla- 
nation before him, sends a congratulatory 
dispatch to General Komaroff, and directs 
him to thank the troops and promise them 
a reward. 

The Russians boast that they advance, 
but never retire. They have added prov- 
ince after province to their empire in Asia, 
and still they are not satisfied, and will not 
be until they have reached the Indian 
Ocean, or have been beaten back by a pow- 
erful British army. These advances have 
always been made with protestation. The 
Czar affected to disapprove the occupation 
of Khiva, he declared that he had no de- 
signs on Merv; but they have become Rus- 
sian soil, all the same, and not a foot of 
either would have been given up at any 
time. Remembering all this, and knowing 
so well that the history of Russian diplo- 
macy is the history of Russian perfidy, the 
British Government ought not to be taken 
by surprise. It is hard to see how it can 
avoid the arbitrament of the sword now 
thrust upon it. The time is past for halt- 
ing judgments and half-hearted measures. 
If Mr. Gladstone, great and glorious in 


peace, is still bent on timid counsels, it were | 


better that he retire to Hawarden and give 
place to one who will fight with might for 
the honor and integrity of the British Em- 
pire. 





A POTTAGE OF WILD GOURDS. 


Tue Rev. Evoene Brapy,S8.J., of Xavier 
College, Cincinnati, wants non-Catholics to 
know how, by the free use of figures and 
facts, he has proven the Protestant 
Churches to be hopeless, helpless and 
dying, while the Catholic Church is full of 
life and vigor. Mr. Brady is right; non- 
Catholics ought to know how he accom- 
plishes this feat. We have been favored 
with a copy of bis lecture, which is issued 
in pamphlet form and which has been 
copied by the Catholic press, for this very 
purpose, -we suspect. 

Mr. Brady starts out to prove that the 
Protestant Churches in the past twenty-five 
years have, in their growth (he does not 
explain how anything that is hopeless, 
helpless, and dying can grow) fallen be- 
hind the growth of the population in this 
country. Where does he get his facts? 
From an ‘ item,” he says, ‘going the 
rounds of the daily press.” Such discrim- 
ination makes it evident that Mr. Brady is 
well fitted for the task he has undertaken. 
We might shut our eyes, and take his facts 
and conclusions with equal confidence; but 
just for the sake of illustrating the prin- 
ciple of ‘ private judgment,” we will not 
take what, possibly, cannot be inwardly di- 
gested. A single instance will give a test 
of the value of these figures taken from 
‘an item going the rounds of the daily 
press.” 

“A quarter of a century ago the Lutherans 
could count 1,250,000 members. Their roll 
Ought to be to-day 2,187,500. It ought to be 
even greater, for the reason that the Lutheran 
has been in that time largely aided by immigra- 
tion. The policy of Bismarck has forced a large 
immigration of Lutherans and Calvinists. Yet 
the Lutherans, after twenty-five years of en- 
forved subsidies [sic] count up, all told, 2,000,000. 
Their comparative loss is 187,500. Where are 
they?” 

As to this fragment of that famous 
“item going the rounds of the daily press,” 
it is to be said that the Lutherans had not 
in 1860, they have not now, 1,250,000 mem- 
bers. They had in 1860, 245,726 members; 
they have now, 891,931 members, indicat- 
ing an increase of 250 per cent., or 175 per 
cent. more than the increase of the popula- 
tion of the country, which is Mr. Brady’s, 
standard.. And the Lutheran population, 
allowing only 14 adherents to each member, 
is 2,250,000, which is probably much below 
the real number. Mr. Brady evidently 
does not suspect that there is a difference 
between ‘‘members” and ‘‘ population,” 
nor does he even know who the Lutherans 
are. He speaks of the * various offshoots of 
Lutheranism, such as Lutherans, Evangel- 
ical Lutherans, [sic] German Reformed, 
United Brethren in Christ, Moravians 
and the Mennonites of two divisions,” 
and says they are ‘‘ bunched together.” 
He also says that, under the head of ‘‘Epis- 
copalians,” who ‘‘ have divided and sub- 
divided,” (sic) in the past twenty-five years, 
‘“‘are counted High Church and Low 
Church, and Moderate Party, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal and Reformed Episcopal.” 
He gives the figures, he says, for the ‘* com- 
bined divisions.” He ought to have given 
them separately, so that we might know 
how much the ‘‘ High Church,” the ‘‘ Low 
Church,” and the Moderate Party Church, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, each has. 
But this is evidently not Mr. Brady’s way. 
He is bent on ‘‘ bunching.” He bunches 
the Catholics. He doesn’t give in detail 
the figures for the Old Catholic and the 
Young Catholic, the Ultramontane, and the 
Liberal Catholic, the Jesuit and the Fran- 
ciscan, the Carmelite and the Benedictine 
Churches. We infer that Mr. Brady him- 
self belongstv the Jesuit Church, which is 
one of the offshoots of the Church of Rome, 
and has a most interesting history. 

Mr. Brady is astonished, he says, to learn 
that the Catholics have increased from 
8,175,000 in 1860, to 9,500,000 in1885. This 
is well calculated to astonish even Mr. 
Brady. The Catholic Directory last year 
gave the Catholic population at 6,623,176, 
and this year no figures at all are given. 
There must have been considerable 
“bunching” to get 9,500,000. Probably 
the Church of Rome was counted first, 
then all the other Catholic Churches, the 
Jesuit, the Carmelite, the Franciscan, the 
Ultramontane and the Liberal, were added. 


But, even so, how did the Catholics happen 
to increase so fast? Mr. Brady does not 
tellus. In the case of the Lutherans im- 
migration made that dying body grow 
from 1,250,000 to 2,000,000, but we get no 
hint of help to Catholic members from that 
source 

Mr. Brady’s second line of proof of the 
decadence of Protestantism is in the num- 
ber of church-goers in several places, as 
shown by the daily press. From these re- 
ports he concludes that the ‘‘sheep are 
dying, but not because the shepherds are 
few. Econtra. The official report of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church (Church Al- 
manac, 1885) gives on an average one min- 
ister for every one hundred of the laity.” 
It is not because the ‘‘ pasture is narrow,” 
but because there is ‘‘ no true life in” the 
sheep. We are inclined to think that this 
must be true. If Protestantism is dying it 
is because there is ‘‘ death in its veins.” 
We would even go farther and say that 
the converse is true. If there is death in its 
veins it is dying. 

Mr. Brady gives no hope for Protestant- 
ism. ‘‘It has been digging graves for its 
children for more than three hundred years. 
In a brief space there will be no children to 
enter.” This is very sad, and it is very 
strange, too; for, according to Mr. Brady’s 
own showing the ‘eight ecclesiastical de- 
nominations” which he names, have added 
to their numbers, in the past twenty-five 
years, about 14,400,000; but this, perhaps, 
only hastens the final catastrophe, when 
there are to be no more Protestants. 

‘*And he said unto his servant, set on 
the great pot and seethe pottage for tie 
sons of the prophets. And one [Brady] 
went out into the field to gather herbs, and 
found a wild vine, and gathered thereof 
wild gourds, his lap full, and came and shred 
them into the pottage.” 


THE PRINCE AND THE IRISH. 


Tue visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to Ireland is so sensible a thing tc 
do as to make it look stupid that it has not 
been done before. 

The failure to do it is a fault in the Eng- 
glish treatment of Ireland which grows out 
of the blind side of Englishmen’s constitu- 
tion, and has plenty of illustration in their 
dealings the world over. Now that they 
have made the discovery for themselves, 
the Irish trouble may be seriously reduced 
by measures that would seem trivial and 
even childish but for their bearing on the 
feeling and pride of Irishmen. 

No doubt there are irreconcilables in the 
Green Isle who could find no place within 
the limits of the wide empire on which the 
sun never sets far enough from the British 
Crown for their taste. One effect of the 
Prince’s presence will be to fix on this little 
faction the essentially disloyal, unnational, 
and even treasonable character which they 
have not ventured to avow. 

To the great body of the Irish people 
pretty much the only political grievance 
which now remains might be stated in the 
phrase that Irishmen are not willing to be 
made Englishmen. They are willing to re- 
main in the empire, and to fight for it, but 
to do so as Irishmen. This is a sore point 
with them, which explains the success of 
the thoroughly un-English wit of the Prin- 
cess in wearing the green. 

It was a simple thing to do, but it looked 
like a recognition of the people as Irish. 
It was not as much as is conceded to the 
kilted and bonneted regiments of Scotch 
Highlanders, who have fought all the better 
for the Queen in their inconvenient toggery 
because it was their own. Peace was 
made among the discordant and belligerent 
peoples united under the Austrian crown 
by the recognition of the nationalities as 
such. And if England should put her 
Irish regiments in green it might be a little 
thing that would go far to make the island 
they come from as loyal as Scotland. 

That there is every reason to anticipate 
good results from this visit the loud and 
violent manifestoes of the Nationals 
demonstrate. The pains they have given 
themselves to show up the measure as of 
no consequence, and their desperate appeal 
te the Irish people to make it so, are a 
comical exhibition of their fears, which 
looks like the last and greatest of all Irish 
bulls. 











The clannish feeling runs strong in the 
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Irish blood, and one of the?greatest draw- 
backs in the English rule in Ireland has 
been that there is no one in the island to 
represent it who is royal enough for Celtic 
loyalty to attach itself to. 

The Lord Lieutenant woos by proxy. 
The people are as dead to his courtship as 
was the maiden’s heart to the lover who ap- 
proached her with his grandfather’s love- 
letters. But the gracious and affable Prince, 
with the right of the Crown glorifying his 
person, and by his side the Princess who 
never yet failed to win the heart of a man 
who saw her, is a potent circumstance 
among any simple-hearted people in the 
world, and doubly so among the Irish. 

‘heir whole history shows what chief- 
tains can do with them. One-half the dis- 
content that seethes in the island may be 
traced to real suffering; but of the other 
half a large fraction is the simple-hearted, 
pathetic longing of the Celtic race for a 
chieftain of their own. The Prince sup- 
plies what the British Crown has not had 
among the Irish people, and what it bas 
greatly needed, and what the Irish people 
are very eusily influenced by.. Who has 
not heard the loyal accent of the Irish 
workingman and peasant everywhere as he 
looks up from his toil to greet the man he 
believes to be a gintleman? Who has not 
roared over the old song: 

** Och, love is the soul of a neat Irishman; 
He loves all that’s lovely; he loves all he can; 


He courts and he marries; he drinks and he fights 
To live, all for love; for in that he delights.” 


The Prince of Wales is more to be 
dreaded by the Nationals among such a 
people than an army. They have nothing, 
whatever, against him. His record among 
the poor of London and his unobtrusive 
work for them will tell in his favor. Here 
in New York he leaned from his carriage 
to shake the hand of an enthusiastic Irish- 
man who broke through the lines of police 
on Broadway. He permitted the same 
liberty last week in Dublin, Little as poli- 
tics may enter into his mission, and the 
less the better, loyalty will have much to 
do with it, and loyalty is precisely what 
needs to be freshened in Ireland, and pre- 
cisely what the Nationals have to dread. 

We are the last people in the world to 
cry down the measure as childish. Do we 
not like to see our great men? When was 
it that our politicians decided it a poor thing, 
unworthy of the Republic, to show their 
candidate to the people? 

Even Englishmen are not so cold as to be 
insensible to such things. The Queen’s 
residence in Scotland has warmed the heart 
of the Highlands; and if she bad a Balmoral 
somewhere near Killarney it might save 
her some dynamite in London. 

Men are ruled by forces that have noth- 
ing more in them than a sentiment; and 
there is nothing that kindles the hearts of 
men and warms up the sentiment that lies 
dormant in them so much as the inspiring 
presence of the man who, by force of genius, 
by force of birth, or for any other reason, 
they recognize as having the right to com- 


mand them. 
— oo 


THE PRECIOUS BLOOD OF CHRIST. 





As an incentive to holiness, Peter re- 
minds his brethren, to whom he addresses 
his epistles, that they have been redeemed 
unto God from their former vain and sinful 
life; and that not with corruptible things, 
as silver and gold, but with the ‘‘ precious 
blood of Christ.” In thus enforcing a 
practical duty, the apostle sets before us 
the central truth of our salvation. We are 
redeemed by the precious blood of Christ. 
We are no longer the victims and slaves of 
sin, but are set free to follow out a holy 
life in fellowship with God. Holiness is 
not a pursuit after life and liberty; but it is 
the becoming practice of those who are al- 
ready in possession of life and liberty, and 
destined to the glorious fellowship of God. 
Not to escape the penalties of sin do we 
strive after holiness; but because we have 
escaped the penalties of sin it becomes us 
to leave behind us its associations and con- 
taminations. The supreme motive to this 


is in the remembrance of the fact that we 
are redeemed by nothing less than the blood 
of the God-Man. This truth so affects the 
apostle that he again brings out his favorite 
defining word, and sets that redemption 
price before his own heart and the hearts of 





his brethren as something to be cherished 
and loved supremely. 

What does he mean by redeemea? Why, 
certainly, that we who were carnal and sold 
under sin have been delivered from the 
curse of the law, by a price paid for us, 
which is in full satisfaction of the penalties 
incurred by our sins. From Genesis to 
Revelation the truth of our redemption by 
blood makes crimson almost every page of 
the Bible. It was declared to Adam in the 
Garden and to Abel out of the Garden. It 
was made conspicuous when God brought 
his people out of Egypt with a high hand. 
The Lamb that was slain was celebrated 
among the descendants of that chosen 
race, and is till this day even, in their 
blindness. The feast of the Passover was 
the most sacred among all their feasts. For 
fifteen hundred years the blood of the 
prophetic and typical lamb flowed upon the 
altars of Israel. Morning and evening the 
blood of the lamb was the text set before 
Israel’s eyes, to keep them in remembrance 
of the need and promise of redemption. 
When Jesus came, he was not introduced 
to the multitudes by his great forerunner, 
as a teacher or miracle worker, but as the 
‘* Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world.” In his last interview with his 
disciples, before going to the Cross, our 
Lord took the cup, and by it reminded them 
of his blood, which was about to be shed for 
the remission of sins. The fact of his death 
and his shed blood was taken up by his 
apostles, and preached over the Gentile 
world. By it we are justified, by it we are 
forgiven, by it peace is made for us, by it 
the middle wall of partition which has 
hitherto separated the Gentiles from par- 
ticipation in salvation was broken down, by 
it we are reconciled to God; and through 
faith in it we have access to God without 
the intervention of any other high priest 
than him who has passed through the 
heavens ‘‘ into the holiest of all,” with his 
own blood, there to appear in the presence 
of Ged for us. In the power of that blood we 
are cleansed from all sin, and our garments 
are washed and made white and clean. 

This precious blood is not only the theme 
of the believer on the earth, but the re. 
deemed in Heaven take it up and make it 
the substance of their glory song: ‘* Thou 
wast slain and hast redeemed us out of 
every kindred and nation and tongue and 
people.” In virtue of his precious blood 
poured out forsinners, he sits on the throne 
of the universe, and has power to take the 
book of human destiny and break the seals 
of it. In one word, Christ is our Saviour 
only because he is our Redeemer; and he 
is our Redeemer only because he has shed 
his precious blood as the redemption price 
of our souls and bodies. ‘‘In whom we 
have redemption through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins, wherein he hath 
abounded toward us in all wisdom and 
prudence.” Without that blood there is 
nothing for the sinner to hope for. There 
is no promise in all God’s Word that is not 
written in the blood of the Cross. There is 
no meaning in his incarnation except as 
that incarnation was preliminary to the 
shedding of his blood on Calvary. Should 
you take your Bible, and pass a brush, 
dipped in carmine ink, over all the pass- 
ages that refer to the blood of Christ, 
either in prophesy or in fulfillment, and 
then cover all the promises that are made 
in virtue of that precious blood, you would 
be surprised to see how crimson your 
Bible would be. And then, if you should 
take your penknife, and cut out from your 
Bibles all those crimson passages, you 
would be surprised to find what a ragzed 
and meaningless book you would have 
left. 

And yet we sometimes hear a sneer at 
those who insist on the vicarious suffering 
and death of Christ as the condition of sal- 
vation, and the ground of the sinner’s hope, 
as the preachers of a ‘‘bloody religion.” 
Their theology is called ‘‘ the theology of 
the shambles,” and is declared to be repug- 
nant to the cultivated and refined taste of 
the best people. No doubt it is. So is the 
doctrine of sin, and death by sin, and Hell 
after death, repugnant to the impenitent re- 
jecter of the “great salvation.” But the 
question is not what is pleasing or repug- 
nant to the human mind, whether in the 
best or the worst of people, but what is the 
truth of God as to our redemption. 








‘* Without the shedding .of blood there is 
no remission.” We know that the blood 
referred to is not the blood of bulls and 
goats, calves and lambs, poured out on Jew- 
ish altars, but the blood of the one Divine- 
Human Sacrifice, which he made of him- 
self when he offered himself, through the 
Holy Ghost, without spot, to God. To the 
believer this blood is most precious; for it 
stands for everything to him. It not only 
tells him of the measureless love of God, 
that provided this redemption price for his 
soul, but it assures him of the certain ac- 
complishment of his salvation. As surely as 
he entered into the Holiest not made with 
hands, with his own blood, so surely are our 
sins expiated. As surely as he who shed his 
blood for us passed, with our nature freed 
from blood, into the glory of God, so shall 
we pass from this life and this condition of 
mortality to that life in which immortality, 
glory, and honor await us with him at the 
right hand of God. Those who ‘‘ deny the 
Lord that bought them,” and count the 
‘blood of the covenant, wherewith they 
were sanctified, an unclean thing,” must 
look to themselves; for evil is before them. 
They have cast from them the only possible 
salvation that could come to man. Any 
hope of salvation that is not based on this 
sacrifice of Christ is a false hope. Any 
rest of the conscience that is not grounded 
in this redemption is a false rest. Any 
peace with God that is not founded on the 
settlement made by the shedding of the 
blood of Christ is a false peace. Any 
dream of entering into Heaven without hav- 
ing been washed in the blood of the Lamb 
will prove only adream. Any thought of 
joining with the ransomed in glory, and yet 
refusing to sing the song of redemption, 
which celebrates the death and blood of 
Christ is a presumption which it is scarcely 
possible to think of. Let ail who know the 
spiritual power and preciousness of the 
blood of Christ continue to exalt it before 
the world and sing it evermore. 
* Thou dying Lamb, thy precious blood 
Shall never lose its power, 
Till all the ransomed Church of God 


Are saved, to sin no more.” 
—_—_———_- sa 


THE CHICAGO PENSION CASE. 


Miss Apa C. Sweet, the daughter of Gen- 
eral J. B. Sweet, who died in Washington 
while occupying the office of Deputy Pen- 
sion Commissioner, succeeded her father 
in the Pension Office at Chicago, on his 
promotion, eleven years ago. She was first 
appointed as United States Pension Agent 
by General Grant, and has been continued 
in office ever since. Her present term ex- 
pires, by limitation, on the 16th of April, 
1886. Miss Sweet, on the 4th of the pres- 
ent month, received the following telegram 
from General Black, Commissioner of Pen- 
sions: ‘* Will you send to this office your 
resignation, to take effect on the 80th day 
of next June? You will readily appreciate 
the fact, which I gladly state, that there is 
no reason personal to yourself or the man- 
agement of your office which induces this 
request. 1am very respectfully yours.” 

Miss Sweet replied to the Commissioner 
by declining to comply with his request; 
and at the same time she sent the following 
telegram to President Cleveland: 

Cuicaao, April 4th, 1885. 
GRovER CLEVELAND, President of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

The Commissioner of Pensions telegraphs me 
to-day, asking me to send my resignation as 
United States Pension Agent, to take effect June 
80th, 1885. At the same time he declares that no 
reason personal to myself or to my management 
of my office ind the request. My cc i 
sion from the Presideut runs for four years, my 
present term not ending until April 16th, 1886. 
I have performed all the duties of my office with 
an eye single to the interests confided to my 
charge. Conscious of this, I do not wish to re- 
sign, and I know of no reason why I should take 
action that might seem to be voluntary, when, 
in reality, it would be taken under protest, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Apa C. Swext, United States Pension Agent. 

We do not know whether Commissioner 
Black, in requesting the resignation of Miss 
Sweet, acted with the knowledge of the 
President, or that of Secretary Lamar. 
We presume that he did not. Yet we do 
know, that, by his own admission, there 
was no reason, personal to Miss Sweet, or 
in her management of the office which she 
was asked to resign, why he should have 
sent .»* gequest at all. Moreover, the 














records of the Pension Bureau fully sustain 
the admission that she had performed her 
duties with ability, fidelity, and efficiency. 
Her term of service had not expired, and 
would not expire until the 16th of April, 
1886. The only supposition~ that explains 
the action of Commissioner Black is that 
he wanted to have the office vacated, not 
for any reason relating to fidelity or 
efficiency in the public service, but for 
purely partisan reasons, and that it might 
be filled with a Democratic incumbent. 
Miss Sweet stood in the way of the execu- 
tion of this plan; and we are glad that she 
had the pluck to keep herself there. Her 
resignation, not being voluntary on her 
part, would have been such merely in form. 
Practically, it would have been removal 
from office before the term for which she 
had been appointed had expired, and that, 
too, in order to make room for the appoint- 
ment of a Democrat. 

President Cleveland, in his admirable let- 
ter addressed to the National Civil Service 
Reform Leagues, after declaring his pur- 
pose to enforce the Civil Service law of 
Congress, proceeded to say : 

“There is a class of Government positions 
which are not within the letter of the Civil Ser- 
vice statue, but which are so disconnected with 
the policy of an Administration, that the re- 
moval therefrom of present incumbents, in my 
opinion, should not be made during the terms 
for which they,were appointed, solely on partisan 
grounds, and for the purpose of putting in their 
places those who are in political accord with the 
appointing power.” 

This language, for which the President 
has received the warm commendation of 
all the friends of the Civil Service Reform, 
exactly fits the case of Miss Sweet. She 
was in office for a fixed term, which had 
not expired, when she was requested to re- 
sign. There is no pretense that she had 
abused the powers of this office for politi- 
cal purposes; and Commissioner Black ad- 
mits that she had faithfully and efficiently 
performed its duties. Why then should 
she be removed therefrom by being virtu- 
ally forced to resign the office? No reason 
can be given therefor, except the partisan 
reason; and against the sufficiency of this 
reason President Cleveland has plainly 
committed himself before the public. The 
position taken by the President is the right 
one; and if he shall adhere to it in the case 
of Miss Sweet and in every parallel case, 
he will alike honor himself and secure the 
respect and confidence of the people. If 
he abandons the position, he will do so at 
the expense of his own consistency, and 
virtually adopt the ‘‘spoils system.” We 
do not anticipate that such will be his 
course. 





Editorial Hotes. 


Tue man whom the whole nation, and indeed 
the civilized world, is watching with the deepest 
sympathy, in his fight with disease, lingers on in 
expectation and suffering. Last week his condi- 
tion was undoubtedly improved. He slept well, 
he rested well, and his appetite was fair; but 
on Saturday night he had a recurrence of the 
choking spells which 89 nearly ended his life 
some time ago. On Sunday and Monday he 
was not so well, and, at this writing, it is feared 
that the final moment cannot long be delayed. 
He has shown the same fortitude as in the 
earlier days when death seemed near. He is 
perfectly resigned to his fate; he has nofear of 
the future, and is ready to meet the last enemy 
atany time. He has had a Jarger number of cail- 
ers, perhaps, the past week, than in any previous 
period during his prostration. Queen Victoria 
kindly inquired concerning his condition and 
expressed her womanly sympathy for Mrs, Grant 
The interest abroad has been so deep that spe~- 
cial bulletins were, by request, prepared every 
evening for transmission to London. 








Presipent Tayo, and also Mr, Cannon, at 
the recent Mormon General Conference, held at 
Logan, complained most bitterly of the course 
pursued by the Government in the prosecution 
of Mormons for polygamy. ‘‘Men of pure 
lives,” and ‘citizens of the highest type of 
character,” have become the victims ‘‘of vile 
persecution, as criminals of the lowest grade.” 
Thesé persecuted victims are consciously inno- 
cent *‘of all violations of the laws of God or the 
Constitution.” The address adopted by the 
Conference speaks in the same strain, The 
proper answer to all this sort of talk is that it is 
an attempt to get up a false issue. The people 
of the United States, speaking through the legis- 
lative power of Congrese, have declared that 





polygamy shall not be practiced in the terri- 
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tories of the Uvited States,and enforced this pro- 
hibition by a penalty for its violation. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has declared 
such legislation to be authorized by the Consti- 
tution. The supreme law of the land, then, makes 
polygamy « crime, if practiced in Utah or in 
any other territory of the United States. Shall 
this law be enforced? ‘‘No,” says President 
Taylor ; and his reason is that what the civil law 
makes a crime is, in his judgment, a religious 
virtue and according to the law of God. The 
answer to this reasoning is that the people of 
the United States can never grant to him, as the 
basis of exemption from punishment, his con- 
struction of the law of God in regard to polyg- 
gamy. What he calls a religious virtue they 
huld to be a gross, debasing and exceedingly in- 
jurious immorality; and this judgment they 
have expressed in the form of a penal statute. 
The only thing for him to do is to quit the im- 
morality, or quit the country, or: patiently take 
the consequences of violating the law of the 
land. The people do not propose to take his 
conscience on this subject as a rule to guide the 
action of the Government, 





Tue Mormon address does not have the bold, 
detiant ring of former years. Something has 
occurred to soften its tone, which is almost a 
whine. The authority of the United States has, 
apparently, a more formidable aspect to the 
law-breakers than in former years. The courts 
avd the marshals have touched a vital part of the 
Mormon system, even the sacred persons of its 
leaders, and the annual address betrays that 
they are not inaccessible to fear. This sentence 
does 19t breathe vengeance : 

“ President Taylor remained at home until, per- 

ceiving a determination on the part of cgrtain 
Federal officials here to embarrass and harass every 
prominent man, and being informed of the threats 
against his liberty, he deemed it wise, under the 
circumstances, to withdraw ; for, although neither 
one of the First Presidency had been officially 
notified that any official process had been issued 
against them, their residences were invaded and 
searched.” 
The next remark is querulous: “We should 
at least have the same rights as burglars, thieves, 
and murderers.” We think so, too. Burglars 
are entitled to a trial and to justice, and justice 
is what we want the polygamist to have. The 
sooner he gets it the sooner he will cease to be a 
law-breaker. But, says the address : ‘‘ The Mor- 
mon is as safe in seeking justice in the infernal 
regions or of Algerine pirates, as that of 
the Federal courts.” This is the best indi- 
cation we have yet had that the Federal 
courts are working to some purpose. We do not 
want them to give quarter to defiant crime, and 
the report, last week, of twenty-seven indict- 
ments against polygamists by the Grand Jury, 
after a session of four days, shows that there is 
no intention todo so. Say the First Presidents : 
**If we are sinners, Abraham was also, and the 
ancient prophets.” But Abraham is not on 
trial; it is the modern *‘ prophets” that Justice 
has in her grip. 





Ir it were true that religion was losing its 
hold on the public mind the fact would show 
itself among college and university students, who, 
as thinking men, would discern the weakness of 
the argument for Christianity, and as young men 
would nut be fettered py traditional ideas. But 
Christianity is commanding wider reverence in 
college halls. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association work has had a great extension in 
the last five years in the colleges of this coun- 
try. In the German universities there is a 
great increase in the number of evangelical 
students. And in Great Britain there is now 
in progress a noteworthy religious movement in 
university circles. Mr. Moody's addresses in 
Cambridge were heard with much interest, and 
several weeks ago some young men who had 
been leaders in athletics started for China as 
missionaries. In January they visited Edin- 
burgh, addressing several meetings of students 
in the university of that city, and a remarkable 
interest was kindled, which is still increasing. 
One of the leaders in the meetings is Professor 
Drummond, who has been made famous by his 
book on *‘ Natural Law,” etc. A correspond- 
ent draws a striking picture, in the following 
words : 

“A hall in the Scottish capital, crowded with 
undergraduates—floor and gallery packed—and 
young faces gradually filling the passages between, 
all turned in breathless silehce upon one fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, militaire looking young man, 
who, with cool, clear, weighty words reasons, with 
the mass that each of them must decide his own 
destiny, and may do it now. Such was the sight 
that met the eyes of an old alumnus of Edinburgh 
University the other evening. And week after week 
the meetings go on, with no sign of diminution of 
the interest, and with daily accession of strong 
young converts to the pleading of the scientific 
evangelist.” 

From the meetings in Edinburgh deputations 
have been sent to the three other Scottish uni- 
versities at Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews, 
with the result that similar religious movements 
have commenced in those places. At Glasgow 
the deputation addressed a meeting of some six 
bundred students, of whom about four hundred 





remained at the after-meeting. Such move- 
ments as these show that Christianity is not 
losing its power, but is gathering to itself the 
choicest elements of the life of the century. 





Ir is not often that a pastor is so highly hon- 
ored as was Dr. Cuyler on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his pastorate of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, in Brooklyn. It 
is one of the great advantages of the settled 
pastorate that a faithful, earnest, efficient 
preacher and pastor can so take hold on the 
affections and respect of the community in which 
he labors as to become a great personal power. 
The influence Dr. Cuyler wields as pastor alone, 
he will never be able to measure ; but the recep- 
tion of Monday night, the 6th of April, must 
have been as surprising as it was grateful to him 
in what it revealed of the love of his own people 
toward him, and of the high esteem of his 
brother pastors and large circle of friends. 
Hundreds of people of his own and other flocks 
gathered to take him by the hand in the parlors 
of his church, and letters from such men as Mr. 
Whittier, Dr. Ray Palmer, Professor Hitchcock 
and Joseph Cook bore hearty congratulations to 
the successful pastor and faithful temperance 
leader. The good Quaker poet wrote that he had 
always found his old friend “‘on the right side 
of every question affecting human welfare,” and 
‘* tolerant of everything but sin and meanness,” 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs, Dr. Charles 8, Robinson and 
others delivered their messages of good will and 
brotherly esteem in person. Dr. Storrs reviewed 
his long acquaintance with Dr. Cuyler, extend- 
ing back to 1847, and spoke of the influence and 
usefulness of long pastorates. Dr. Robinson re- 
ferred to Dr. Cuyler’s remarkable hold on his peo- 
ple, and to the fact that though he had expressed 
his mind with the greatest freedom he had never 
made enemies and had never got into a quarrel. 
Dr. Cuyler, in reply, declared himself the hap- 
piest man in Mayor Low’s dominions. Showing 
the spade with which he broke ground for the 
Lafayette Avenue Church, he said he had made 
it a rule in his preaching to call a spade a spade. 
May he live long to call things by their right 
names, to rebuke sin, to denounce the rum 
traffic, to edify in the Gospel, and to make 
Brooklyn, the Church and the world better for 
his influence ! 





WE have received the following from Dr. 
Howard Crosby : 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Professor Warfield has in this week’s INDEPEND- 
ENT made some comments on my interpretation of 
passages in Lucian and Callistratus. 

The learned professor would read the Lucian pas- 
sage Tapov d’'ait@ kat’ éLovoiav Kouay ag “ it be- 
ing allowed him to play the fop arrogantly.” There 
18 no difficulty in using *9//@v jn its secondary sense 
of TPvOd”. That use is common enough. But I 
never found in my reading the slightest support for 
rendering ‘ar’ éfovoiav py “arrogantly.” That 
“ derivative sense” is wholly unknown tome. The 
only meaning for kat’ éfovoiay jg “ by authority,” 
ifwe take the éfovoia in the ordinary way. But 
here “‘ by authority” is out of the question ; for we 
should need “ by opportunity” (i.¢., of his guardi- 
an’s carelessness), which would be kata Kacpév, 
but even that is already said in 7apdv J'aiT¢ 

Hence | cannot accept Dr. Warfield’s interpreta- 
tion, nor “smile” at my “ludicrous misunderstand- 
ing.” So far from not looking at the context, I first 
noticed the address of éovcia here in reading the 
entire essay. 

As tothe passage from Callistratus, Dr. Warfield 
twists éfovcia into “fashion” or “guidance’— 
mpoo Tpix@ua Tov éFovoiav HKoAobber ig * Yo\lowed 
according to the guidance of the hair-growth.’> 
Here again isa violence done to éfovoia, which I 
certainly cannot accept. We should have ex- 
pected 4/77, or some such word, if that were the 
meaning. In both cases éS0vciaig peculiar, and 
suggests a peculiar signification, like the wordin 
1Cor., xi, 10. 

That the word there should mean “ symbol of 
authority” (as Dr. Warfield, with others, holds) is 
impossible (1) because the symbol wanted there is 
one of subjection and not authority, and (2) because 
there is no such use of the word tobe found. I 
may add that it is usual to use a symbol for an ab- 
stract idea, but not an abstract idea for a symbel, 
and so of the words signifying the two. 

Dr. Warfield’s words, ‘‘ fovcia must mean ‘ sym- 
bol of authority’ here, in the sense of ‘sign of be- 
ing under authority,’ ” is funny. This is rather harsh 
manipulation. 

HOWARD CROSBY, 

NEW YORK, April 10th, 1885. 





Wuatare the churches to do when the clergy 
strike in a body? Now and then a minister 
leaves the pulpit to go into business, which offers 
a larger income ; but their places are easily filled, 
and we have the sacraments and the Gospel and 
pastoral oversight with little interruption. But 
in Bulgaria, all the lower clergy have struck 
work, They refuse to hold church servicer, 
baptize, or solemnize marriages and burials, 
And the poor Bulgarians are being punished as 
the Popes of the Middle Ages used to punish 
with interdicts nations whose rulers ventured to 
defy Papal authority. The sufferers in Bulga- 
ria are quite as innocent as those whom the 
Papal interdict doomed to spiritual deprivation 





and even spiritual death. They have not been 
rebellious nor defied any, even the lowest eccle- 
siastical authority. At the most, they have 
shown unwillingness to return to the tithe system. 
Whether the strike was ordered by the Patri- 
arch, or whether the clergy entered upon it of 
their own accord, as is the manner of strikers 
among our laboring classes, we are not in- 
formed ; but the strike is due to reduction of 
wages. And for this the State appears to be 
responsible. It has withdrawn the annual sub- 
sidy of $160,000, which the Sobranje voted to 
the clergy in 1883 and 1884. This grant had 
been made, it is said, because, three years ago, 
the Bulgarian peasantry began to refuse to pay 
tithes ; but this year, the Government, being in 
great financial difficulties, felt that it could not 
afford the subsidy. The minister of Public 
Worship, therefore, informed the clergy that they 
must get their stipends from their parishioners, 
and the prospect of a long continuance of the 
strike must make a gloomy outlook for the poor 
peasant, unless the Church and its sacraments 
have lost their importance to him. 





We tremble for the safety of our American 
Roman Catholic neighbors. They are arraying 
themselves against the Pope. In this state they 
are making Albany ring with appeals for Free- 
dom of Worship, and the Catholic Review pub- 
lishes an article condemning the German colony 
of Angra Pequena, in South Africa, for refusing 
to admit Catholic missionaries among the 
Hottentots. Nor is it only Catholic laymen and 
editors that speak in praise of religious liberty. 
An eminent prelate—no less a man than Arch- 
bishop Gibbous—declares it a “‘proudand happy 
distinction” to belong to Maryland, “‘ the home 
in the New World of civil and religious liberty,” 
and he glories in the fact that the Catholic 
settlers of Maryland ‘raised aloft the banner of 
freedom of conscience.” But the Pope says that 
religious freedom is pestiferous. In his ad- 
dress, on the recent anniversary of his corona- 
tion, he plaintively and pitifully bewails the fact 
that, 

“It is not even in our power to close, in this Rome 

of ours, the gates against heresy; it is not in our 
power to prevent the diffusion of doctrines immoral 
or impious, nor to stop laws openly contradicting 
the dogmas or the teaching of the Church.” 
He affirms that if he had the power he would 
forthwith put an end to freedom of worship in 
Rome, and banish every Protestant preacher 
from the city. The Pope says that freedom of 
worship should be suppressed, and the Pope is 
infallible! Have the Catholic Review and Arch- 
bishop Gibbons a dispensation to speak in favor 
of what the infallible Pope condemns ? 





Last week, Wednesday, died Richard Grant 
White at his house in this city, after a prolonged 
gastritis, from which he had suffered all Winter. 
He was accomplished in many ways, and did 
with distinction whatever he attempted to do at 
all. His best title to permanent fame rests on 
his editions of Shakespeare, which put him in 
the front rank of textual criticism, in spite of 
the depreciating terms he applied latterly to the 
dramatist himself. He was all his life in the 
field as an essayist. As apamphleteer he con- 
tributed ‘‘ The Gospel of Peace” to the literature 
of the War, and ‘* The House that Tweed built” 
to the literature of the ring in New York. His 
mostinteresting books are the ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
Scholar” (1854) and ‘‘ Words and their Uses” 
(1865). As a critic and an apostle of purism 
in the use of English, like other men of strong 
feeling and not without caprices, he did work 
both good and bad. He was among the first 
Americans to write on music in an intelligent 
and worthy way, and a few years ago published 
a number of excellent and entertaining papers 
of musical recollections. He was once absorbed 
in the violin, and pursued with enthusiasm 
those researches into the mysteries of its con- 
struction which have proved so fascinating to 
others. Hisingenuity and power in the art cf 
putting things had a signal illustration in the 
“Appeal” to the public against the decision of 
the Bishops in the now dimly remembered On- 
derdonk case. Like Charles Lamb, and like 
Nathaniel Hawthorn, he held for a time a place 
in the Civil Service at the Head of the Marine 
Bureau in New York (1861—1878). He was de- 
scended from John White, of good Puritan 
stock, born of a South Street merchant, in this 
city, graduated in the University of the City of 
New York (1839), admitted to the bar after some 
study of medicine, though, we believe, he did not 
enter the active practice of his profession. He 
was for a time in the Courier and L£nquirer, 
and started with the World as one of its first 
editors in the attempt to produce in it a religious 
Daily. 





Tue tactics of a defense long drawn out was 
unable to save Mr. James D. Fish from convic- 
tion. His attorneys did their worst, and put 
the law and the practice under it to the utmost 
strain in behalf of a man, shown by all the evi- 
dence to be guilty, and guilty both of crimes 
which the law can punish, and of infamous acts 
which must be left to the scorn of honorable men. 
James D. Fish is a rare scamp, who sat through 





his trial with the easy indifference of a well-bred 
gentleman, and covered his black heart with the 
art of the man who can “‘smile and smile, and be 
a villain.” It ishard to say what cutrageous acta 
bank president could commit, which was not 
proved against him. He played ducks and 
drakes with the law. He falsified his accounts; 
he concealed facts from the directors; he stole, 
he lied, he swore to lies ; he recéived empty en- 
velopes, with great indorsements, for security, 
and sent them out again to be used as credits. 
He plundered the depositors in the bank. He 
made no account of trust funds nor widows’ 
scant earnings; and ‘0 crown his turpitude he 
did not hesitate to involve the good fame of 
General Grant and the honor of the nation. 
Yet in bis behalf every merciful provision of the 
law has been, and will continue to be invoked. 
It is not strange that the feeling grows that it is 


too difficult to convict such criminals, and that: 


the tremendous strain on the whole criminal ap- 
paratus in such trials looks as if the law quailed 
before capital. The escape of Fish would have 
made more socialists than ten years of Marx and 
Lasalle. District-Attorney Root conducted the 
prosecution with signal ability and with great 
courage. 





TuE prospect of the settlement of the difficul- 
ties by negotiation is well-nigh hopeless. The 
Riel Rebellion is approaching a crisis. The 
half-breed force is taking the offensive, and 
is proceeding South to meet the Canadian troops 
under the command of General Middleton ; and 
a battle is imminent. Louis Riel is bound to 
make the greatest struggle of his life, and he is 
bound to fail. The half-breed civilization is not 
such that it could maintain an independent state 
even if Riel should succeed in driving the power 
of Canada from his territory. In a manifesto, 
that is touching for its simplicity and earnest- 
ness, a8 well as for its primitive conception of 
liberty, the patriot of the half-breeds appeals to 
the American people. He writes the following 
from ‘‘ Liberty Camp” : 

“Is it true that American arms and American 

citizens are to be against half-breeds? The Cana- 
dian Government istrying to crush us with tyran- 
nical acts. What have half-breeds done to provoke 
American hostility? What have they done against 
the spirit of American liberty? The desire for free- 
dom is a universal instinct. Why should not the 
half-breeds of the Northwest territories desire to 
come within its sunshine? They do so desire, and 
shall woo smiles of freedom even with sacrifices of 
brave men’s lives. Has the spirit of 1776, with 
splendid memories of courage and struggles, de- 
parted from American people? Has liberty no fur- 
ther triumph to achieve, that the American heart 
has grown callous to the whisperings of justice? 
Ours is a battle for our homes. This is altogether 
for human rights as well as the rights of the half- 
breeds of the Northwest.” . 
So much of this appeal as contains a demand 
for justice will readily attract the sympathy of 
the American people ; for we know that the half- 
breeds bave suffered much in the spoliation of 
their lands and in the disregard of their customs 
by the agents of the Dominion Government; 
but we fear that the liberty Riel demands would 
prove, rather, a license. It may be true that ‘‘ the 
desire for freedom is a universal instinct”; but 
the advance of civilzation has demonstrated, 
what Riel and his followers do not seem to know, 
that there can be no freedom except through the 
restraints and restrictions of laws. Unfortu- 
nately, this proposition has now to be demon- 
strated by the force of arms. The quicker this 
is done, the better for all concerned. It is to 
be hoped that General Middleton will end the 
rebellion at the first contest. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND before the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate, nominated Mr. James B. 
Corcoran as postmaster at Rome, in this state, 
in place of the incumbent then in office, whose 
term had not expired. Had the Senate con- 
firmed the nomination, this, under the tenure of 
office law, would have operated asa removal of 
the latter, and given the office to the former. 
The Senate, however, took no action on the sub- 
ject, and this, under the law, left it to the dis- 
cretion of the President to suspend the Rome 
postmaster from office, and temporarily fill it by 
an appointment until the next meeting of the 
Senate, as he should think best. The President 
has exercised that discretion by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Corcoran. In a letter addressed to 
the Postmaster-General, the President assigns 
as his reason for this course the fact that the 
postmaster at Rome had been delinquent in not 
forwarding tc the Postal Department at Wash- 
ington, as he is required to do by law, a weekly 
“report of the business done by him in the 
money order branch of his office.” No such re- 
port had been made by him since December 6th, 
1884. This being the state of the facts, the 
President is justified in the course which he has 
seen fitto take. He has notonly acted within 
the limits of the law, but performed a duty 
which he owed to the best interests of the public 
service. He pledged himself in his Civil Service 
Reform letter not to make removals except for 
cause, and never to make them merely for parti- 
san reasons. There is nothing in his action with 
regard to the postmaster at Rome inconsistent 
with the principles stated in this letter. If the 
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President keeps right on in this line, he may not 
please the extreme partisans or find favor with 
the selfish wire-pullers, but the great body of 
the American people will approve his cotirse. 

Wuerues it is “‘ sweet to die” fur one’s coun- 
try, or not, is a question which we will not, at 
present, attempt to disciss. But Miss Sweet, a 
** Pension Age ut,” at Chicago, evidently believes 
that it is sweet to live and work for it; and she 
has, very wisely, we think, firmly determined to 
do so. Why should she not, after such an in- 
dorsement of ability and integrity as she has re- 
ceived from her superior, Commissioner Black, 
of Washington? In the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner, Miss Sweet has done well thus far; 
and, so far as we have heard, thousands, 
who have spoken plainly about the matter, 
agree with him. Then, why, we ask, 
should she resign, at the dictation of any- 
body? It strikes us that Miss Sweet has a 
duty to perfurm just now. Here we have a 
“‘crisis,” and we want the help of one who is 
well indorsed, as she is, to keep the ship of state 
steady. It is never safe ina battle to losea 
skillful general, or in sickness to lose a well-in- 
dorsed physician, or, in crossing the ocean, to 
pitch a good captain overboard. People are 
generally wise in such mattera, and ‘“‘otherwise ” 
in running political machinery. This ought not 
so to be. We, therefore, pray that Miss Sweet 
will stand by the President, who believes, as in 
the case of Postmaster Pearson, of this city, 
that good and faithful public servants should 
hold on, keep at work, and never resign. 





THE legislature of Illinois has been for about 
three months bickering and fooling away its 
time over the question of United States Sena- 
torship. If the matter is not speedily settled, 
the house in which the Republicans have the 
majority should fix upon a day ior final ad- 
journment; and if the other house refuses to 
concur therewith, then, upon being properly 
notified to this effect, Governor Oglesby would, 
under the constitution of the state, have the 
power to “‘adjourn the General Assembly to 
such time as he thinks proper, not beyond the 
first day of the next regular session.” This 
Power, the requisite condition being supplied, 
the Governor should exercise ; and, having done 
this, he should then appoint General Logan to 
represent the state in the Senate of the United 
States, until a new legislature shall be elected 
anda senator chosen thereby. Lilinois is a Re- 
publican state, by a majority of twenty-five to 
thirty thousand; and there is no doubt that 
General Logan is the man whom the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Republicans in that state want 
for Uniied States Senator. Give them a chance 
to vote on this question in the election of a new 
legislature, and they will settle the dispute in a 
way not to be misunderstood. It is very certain 
that neither Mr, Sittig nor Mr. Millen, both of 
whom claim to be Republicans, but have per- 
sistently refused to vote for General Logan, 
would be re-elected. They have, on the score 
of personal animosity, betrayed their party 
and misrepresented their constituents 





..[t is the general compiaint of Catholic 
papers in our country that they are so poorly 
supported and find so few readers. In this re- 
gard their European brethren do not fare any 
better. Even in Rome the papal papers can 
exist only because financially supported by the 
Vatican. In Naples, the most Catholic city in 
the world, with its 5(0,000 inhabitants, only 
tw) diminutive Catholic papers—namely, the 
Liberta Cattolica and the Discussione, can 
manage to live. A third peper, L’Jtalia 
Reale, although backed by a rich patron, had 
to suspend publication, because it could 
find no readers. At the same time, the liberal 
papers of Italy flourish, and are constantly 
increasing in number, Matters stand a little 
better for the Pope in Spain, as recently 115 
editors in that country sent an address of sub 
mission and obedience to the papal see. 


..[t has been fondly believed that the build- 
ers of the olden time always did honest work. 
But in the restoration of Peterborough Cathedral 
it is discovered that great pillars, which were 
supposed to be solid, are merely shells of stone, 
filled in with compc site, and the “settling” of 
parts of the structure is explained by the dis- 
covery that the excavations for the foundations 
were not carried down to the rock. Must we, 
indeed, give up our faith in ‘the good old 
times”? But what if these days, bad as they 
are, must be deemed not degenerate, but an im- 
provement on former times? What if the world 
is growing better instead of worse? 


.-It is comforting to kuow that there will 
not be two wars at the same time in Asia. China 
and France have settled their difficulty, and the 
Emperor of the Celestial Kingdom, after the 
manuer of Oriental rulers, has announced 
in a decree to his people that France having 
**bumbly sued for peace” he has graciously 
granted it. France relinquishes her claims for 
indemnity, and China agrees to observe the 
Tientsin treaty which recognizes the French pro- 
tectorate in Tonquin and Cochin China. France 





cannot boast of very much “ glory,” even of the 
French type, in this campaign: 


..-To the person tinacqtiainted with Albany 
legislation it must seem very strange that the 
Niagara Park bill should meet with opposition. 
The fact is that certain of our ‘ statesmen” 
persist in believing that the bill is a “job” 
gotten up for private gain. To know that every 
project to promote the public welfare is so ree 
garded by some, who have not been averse to 
‘*jobs” themselves, one has only to read Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s article on *‘Some Phases of 
State Legislation” in the April Century. But 
we believe that in this case the “statesmen” 
will have to yield to the public demand for the 
salvation of Niagara. 


-In time-honored journalistic language, 
we congratulate our esteemed contemporary, 
The Brooktyn Union, upon its grea‘ly improved 
appearance through the change, inaugurated last 
week, to an eight-paged paper. The Union had 
sunk to the level of second-rate newspapers, 
when,a year and a half ago, Mr. John Foord, 
for a long time editor-in-chief of The Times, of 
this city, became its editor and owner; since 
which time it has come to be regarded as one of 
our ablest and soundest dailies. We must re- 
gret, however, that its Sunday edition seems to 
be patterned after that of The World, of this 
city. 

.-Though England retains the forms of 
monarchy, the recent enactment which nearly 
doubles the number of voters goes far toward 
making the country a republic in fact. A 
century ago only five million people lived under 
republican governments, but now the total 
population of the various republics is one 
hundred and twenty millions. Then the repub- 
lics were small states, as Switzerland, Venice, 
and Genoa, but now they count among their 
number two great powers—viz., France and the 
United States— while Great Britain stands with 
them in fact though not in form, 


..The Rector of Bracon Ash has sent to 
each member of the House of Lords a copy of 
his pamphlet setting forth the fact that the 
British disasters in the Sidan are a consequence 
of the divine displeasure at the misguided 
action of their lordships in not rejecting more 
emphaticaily the bill to legalize marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister! The worthy geatleman 
not only knows that Providence rules the world, 
but he has private information as to the precise 
reasons why this and not that event was brought 
about. 


....The prison labor bill, known as the 
Palmer Bill, which bad passed the Senate of this 
state, and which provided for the piece-price 
and state-account plan of employing convict 
Jabor, was last week defeated in the Assembly, 
by a vote of fifty-seven tc forty-two. The 
Democrats voted almost solidly against it; and 
this, with the aid of a few Republican votes, 
was sufficient to defeat the bill. What next? 
This question it is now pretty difficult to 
answer. 


.-The last dollar of the fund of $25,000, 
which Dr. Wm. M. Taylor undertook to raise for 
the Parsonage Building Fund of the American 
Congregational Union, has been pledged. It is 
a good work, and the poor home missionaries on 
the frontier will be very grateful to Dr. Taylor, 
who, we suspect, will, now that he has proved 
himself a master hand at this business as well as 
at preaching, have plenty of this kind of work 
to do. 


..The Charleston (8. C.) Mews (Dem.) 
says: ‘*Whatever a few political wire=pullers 
may say to the contrary, the Democratic masees 


would have been mortified to see the Party’s 


promise of Civil Service Reform scattered to the 
winds by the removal: of Mr. Pearson, simply to 
make room for a Democrat.” The sensible men 
of both parties alike commend President Cleve- 
land’s action in this case. 


..We do not know when we have been more 
agitated thar on learning, from a Church of 
England paper, that, on a recent occasion, 
the Bishop of Nottingham wore a “ cope 
of crimson velvet, powdered with fleurs-de-lis, 
green orphrey with rich edging, a sort of blue 
quatrefoil on each side of the morse, with evan- 
gelistic symbols, anda rich and costly jeweled 
morse.” 


..-The plan of sending delegations to Wash- 
ington to influence the action of the President 
in his appointments, and virtually dictate such 
appointments, was pretty thoroughly tried upon 
President Cleveland during the first month of 
his administration. Such delegations do not 
seem to have had any considerable effect upon 
his action, and this is certainly to his credit. 


...There are several bills pending before the 
legislature of this state, the effect of which, if 
adopted, would be to weaken the Civil Service 
law of the state by exempting certain classes 
from its operation. The Republicans are in the 
majority in both houses of the legislature, and 
they will commit a serious mistake if they pass 
any of these bills. 


«-e-The attention of Parliament has been 





called to the growing nuisance of the noise made 
ott Sunday in the streets of London by the 
shouts of newspaper venders: A few years ago, 
this city was afflicted in the same way; but, 
thanks to the quiet efforts of the New York 
Sabbath Commitee, the annoyance was removed 
by law. 


. Secretary Bayard has requested Minister 
Foster to return to Madrid, with a view to 
further negotiations with the Government of 
Spain in respect to the Spanish treaty, which 
was not acted upon by the Senate. This implies 
that the treaty, in its existing shape, is not 
acceptable to the present administration. 


..It is reported that ex President Arthur 
has formed a connection with a law firm in this 
city, and that he will resume the practice of his 
profession, He does not propose to retire from 
the activities of life becatse he has been Presi- 
dent ; and this is certainly a sensible conclt- 
sion. 


.. The spiritual adviser of General Grant is 
said to have remarked to a reporter that ‘‘ Great 
men can gain nothing from religion; but relig- 
ion can gain much from great men.” No one 
detests such snobbish, irreligious talk more than 
the old hero whom it was mistakenly meant to 
honor 








READING NOTICES. 


SooruinG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always pro proves true. 


$$$ $$$ 

Owners of pulling horses are Fequented to read the 
advertisement of The Facial Co., of ton, Mass. 
They have nuwerous aw wd ES as to the e ciency 
of this bit, and will mail circulars to any address. 


SHOPPING - BY MAIL. 


Mi nz fow of our readers have any idea of the ex- 
tas usiness Come We h the mails between this 
sity snd ll parts o Uni States, A visit toany 
fi oods houses, such as 





a 
and interest any one. Messrs. H. O’ Neill & Co. have 
for years been persistent advertisers in the metro- 


lar Fashion Catulogue, No.4 tors ring ano pn as 
and it can be obtained free by writing them for it. “tt 
contains illustrations and prices of goods of every 
description for man, woman, nd child, and is an 
invaluable ease for any one living away from | oad 
York who desires to have the latest styles and 
goods at fav crable je prices, 


ee inti cnisianasateennitien 
SPRING GOODS. 

Messrs. HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, of 245 Grand Street 
announce a special sale of Spring goods, and the prices 
they offer them at will, it seems to us, very rapidly 
close them out. Dry Goods of all descriptions bave 
never been so cheap as at the present time, and it will 
be money in the pocket of any one wanting these goods 
to buy now. The late over-production of the mills 
will soon de cleared off,and it will be reasonable to then 
expect higher prices. Messrs. Haunigan & Bouillon’s 
store is crowded from top to bottom with customers 
eagerly purchasing; butasfull lines of now goods 
are continually coming in, the supply and assort- 
ment is always kept good. The miail department is an 
important feature of their business, a large force of 
clerks being kept busy filling orders which come to 
them from all parts of the country. Orders by mail 
are selected with the greatest care and promptness. 
Ladies who are unable to visit the city will do well to 
write them for their illustrated catalogue. 


LAKEWOOD. 
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ew York and 
Philadeiphia, t Sovered tract of many t nhousand acres or 
dry, sandy 80} 


= Sogroee i iS 
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vtands in th midet of ine asec garseunted by them 
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and drives have Hey 
woods braces one —y ina Rb. won 
u! manner, while a horseback ride is a shade or two 
tter. Your horse's hoofs fall without a scun —— 


? 
b and | 
parting a two little lakes, with row boats. 
of boarding houses of moderate 
resources in Lakew 


it. The hotel 
mostly ¢ at with scoommedations for ghee 


rate after a W 
Vrety and our best physicians recommend * oe — 
sons having weak lungsor those in any 
down,” and its nearness to 7 York aud ‘Philadel- 
phia enables a sick person to be within constant com- 
munication with their friends. 


THE ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


Is an Illustrated Weekly Journal 
Electric Light, Telephone, Telegraph 
AND SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, 
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BU ox 3320. BPVED gumttstt ae 


ALEX. M. HAYS & CO. 


SUCCEEDED BY 

CAMERDEN & FORSTER, 

1154 BROADWAY, COR. 27TH ST., 
VICTORIA HOTEL. 


Musical Boxes 


AND 


N ovelties. 














"6EB East20""Stny 


PRICES 4S LOW AS THE LOWEST FOR OUR 
GRADE OF WORK. NEWAND UNIQUE DESIGNS 
OF OUR OWN MAKE PARTICULARLY DESIRABLE 


WARREN WARD & CO. 


6 and 8 East 20th St., 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE. 








Her Majesty’s Favorite 


COSMETIC GLYCERINE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
The Royal British Company 
——OFr—— 


Chemists and Perfumers, 





AND AS SUPPLIED TO 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
Her Reyal ] Highness the Princess of Wales, 
Marchioness of Tw 
Waterford, The Qountess of Ilchester, The 
Countets of Dufferin, Mrs, Gladstone, Mrs. 
ornwallis West, Senora Diaz, wife of 
the President 0! Mexico, and thela 
dies of the highest Court circles. 


THE LIEBIG COMPANY, N.Y. Depot, 38 Murray 
Street, Sole American Agents. 


t@™ Also of druggists, fancy goods dealers, etc. as 


GENERAL GRANT. 


A Fine Steel Engraving 
A. H. RITCHIE. 


16x19 inches. 
Sent postpaid, to any address, 





upon receipt of $1.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


P. 0. Box 2787, New York. 








BUSINESS ea 
CATARRH cream BALM 


Causes no Pain. 
Gives Relief at 
Once. Not a Liq- 
uid or Snuff. Ap- 
ply into nostrils. 
Thorough Treat- 
ment will Cure. 
Give it a Trial. 

















AMUSEMENTS. 


P. T. BARNUWS 


GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME, 
With all its Glorious aud Thrilling Races, 


Now added to the the Nine Big Shows, 
Making a Stupendously Grand Exhibition, 
Four Rings and Elevated Stage. 


Aviary, Two Met tered Triple Qiveme. In- 
Museessed Paine! and Gran 





ple Che Giraffe, — D eobent: 
ony, and other 
Not one Circus Act ‘Gmitted o or Curtailed. nae all 
the ne Trey Tremendous Features of pany Hy, 8 
=e 5 y the -Fi Boy, Strange People, and 
Jumbo, Jo Jo, Poe 
Last week but one. performances 


P. M. 
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Constable K Ca 


WPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Will offer this week a large and varied 
assortment of Tapestry for Curtains and 
Furniture Coverings, varying in price 
from $1.25 per yard and upward. 

Tamboured. Lace Curtains (four yards 





$5 per pair and upward. 

Nottingham Lace Curtains (three and a 

half and four yards long............... 

$1.50 per pair and upward. 

Aubusson Cretonne Cloths, in great va- 

riety, from 20c. per yard and upward. 

Turcoman Portieres from............. 

$15 per pair and upward. 

The above special offerings are much 
below cost of importation. 


roadway Ry { oth dt. 
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Financial, 
THE LATIN UNION AND SILVER. 


Tue representatives of the European 
countries that compose the Latin Union, in 
which are included France, Belgium and 
Italy, met yesterday in Paris for the pur- 
pose of considering the continuance of the 
Union, which, by limitation, expires on the 
1st of next January. The Convention was 
to have assembled in January last, but was 
postponed until February, and then again 
postponed until the 15th of April, in order 
that the action of the Government of the 
United States on the silver question might 
be known. The last Congress simply did 
nothing on the subject, and hence the status 
of the question, so far as this Government 
is concerned, remains unchanged. 

The object of the Latin Union, as between 
the nations embraced in it, is to promote 
the unlimited coinage of gold and silver at 
a fixed ratio of relative value, the ratio 
being that adopted by the French Govern- 
ment. The Union, since the great fall in 
the price of silver, has proved a failure to 
attain thisend; and the Latin Union Nations 
have at different times been compelled, for 
their own protection, either to limit or 
wholly suspend the coinage of silver. The 
two most important nations of Europe— 
namely, England and Germany—both of 
which are mono-metallic on the basis of 
gold, have persistently refused to become 
members of the Union, or to take any step 
adopted to contribute to the attainment 
of its end. They do not believe in the 
theory of bi-metallism, or that of a double 
standard, and do believe in that of a single 
standard, with gold as the exclusive unit 
of value. This, of course, remits silver to 
the position of a subsidiary currency, to 
be computed as to its value in the terms 
of gold. 

Secretary Bayard, in view of the ap- 
proaching convention at Paris, recently di- 
rected the representatives of the United 
States in the Latin Union countries to sig- 
nify to the several governments of these 
countries the willingness of the United 
States to consider the question of adjusting 
and fixing a common rate between the coin- 
age values of gold and silver whenever the 
countries of Europe are ready to unite for 
this purpose, with a view of securing the 
unlimited coinage and legal-tender charac- 
ter of both metals on an internationally- 
agreed-upon ratio of value. There is, of 
course, no harm in saying this; and yet the 
probability is that the saying will have no 
effeet whatever. 

The truth is that the Latin Union nations, 
even with the United States added, are not 
strong enough to solve the silver question 
so as to secure the unlimited coinage of 








silver on an equal basis with gold. It 
would take all the commercial nations of 
Europe, acting together upon an agreed 
ratio, and in concurrence with the United 
States, to bring about the result; and even 
then the experiment would be one of doubt- 
ful success. We do not believe that silver, 
by any combination which it is possible to 
make, will ever be restored to its former 
position as a standard of value. The cir- 
cumstances are so changed that gola, under 
the operation of natural laws, has become 
the more convenient and available metal 
for such a standard; and this of necessity 
assigns to silver an inferior and subordinate 
position. The silver men may as well ac- 
cept this fact first as last; for in the end 
they will have to accept it. 

Nothing can be more essentially stupid 
than the attempt of the United States, act- 
ing alone and independently of the nations 
of Europe, to make a silver dollar, com- 
posed of 4124 grains of standard silver, the 
commercial equivalent of a gold dollar, by 
coining the former at not less than 
$2,000,000 per month, and then declaring 
it to be such an equivalent. The declara- 
tion was false when the silver law was 
passed in 1878, and it has remained false 
ever since; and there is not the slightest 
prospect that the continuance of the coin- 
age will change the declaration into the 
utterance of atruth. It may at last force 
this country down to the silver standard in 
the computation of values; but this will 
not make an eighty-five-cent dollar the 
commercial equivalent of a hundred-cent 
dollar. Whatever we buy or sell in the 
markets of other countries will be com- 
puted, as to the element of value, in the 
latter dollar, and not the former. We can- 
not by coinage legislation change the value 
of silver in the general market of the world, 
or by coinage create such a demand for sil- 
ver as to lift its price above its natural 
level. We have already tried the experi- 
ment quite long enough to show its folly; 
and the wise thing now to do is to quit the 
folly by stopping the coinage of depre- 
ciated silver dollars. 


_—_-—--~ 


THE TREASURY SURPLUS. 





SkorETARY Mannine@’s method of making 
the monthly debt statement has disclosed 
the fact that the surplus in the Treasury of 
the United States, available for the payment 
of current cash demands, is by no means 
what it has generally been supposed to be. 
During the last election a great hue and 
cry was made about the $150,000,000 sur- 
plus in the Treasury, which had been ‘‘ex- 
torted by unnecessary taxation from the 
people.” Congressman Randall, in his 
recent Southern tour, said: ‘* To day we 
have $450,000,000 of money locked up in 
the Treasury, and nearly $200,000,000 of 
that amount is there without a dollar of 
claim against it. What we want, and I 
think I but voice the people of the United 
States, is to have the $200,000,000, or 
nearly that amount, drawn out of the 
Treasury by the purchase of the public 
debt, so that it may find its way through 
the channels of trade and commerce.” 

The recent statement by the Democratic 
Secretary of the Treasury blows to the 
winds all this wild and senseless talk. Not 
counting the gold and silver in the Treas- 
ury, held for the redemption of gold and 
silver certificates, or the fractional silver 
coins held, which are only a limited legal 
tender, and not available for the payment of 
cash demands, or the $100,000,000 of gold 
held as a special fund for the redemption 
of legal-tender notes, and counting the Pa- 
cific Railroad bonds as a debt, and putting 
into the account the accrued interest on the 
public debt, we find that, instead of a sur- 
plus of nearly $200,000,000 in the Treasury, 
the real surplus on the 1st of April, against 
which there was no claim, was only about 
$12,000,000. 

The country ought to thank Secretary 
Manning for bringing vut ‘this fact in so 
clear and conclusive a manner. Of course, 
there would be no wisdom in calling in at 
present Government bonds for payment; 
and equally clear is it that the income of 
the Government cannot be safely reduced 
by cutting off taxes. The disclosure made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury clears 
away not a little fog, and sheds important 
light in many directions. We commend 





his lucid statement to the attentive con- 
sideration of Congressman Randall. 


SILVER DOLLARS AND SILVER 
CERTIFICATES. 


Tue first section of the act of February 
28th, 1878, provides for the coinage of 
silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains 
of standard silver, at the rate of not less 
than two millions and not more than four 
millions such dollars per month. These 
dollars are coined on government accounts, 
and made a legal tender, at their nominal 
value, for all debts and dues public and 
private, except where otherwise expressly 
stipulated in the contract. The coinage of 
silver dollars under this law began imme- 
diately after its passage, and has been con- 
tinued to the present time. Congress has 
persistently refused either to modify the 
law or suspend its operation. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has no option in the 
matter, except as to the amount of the 
coinage within the limits specified. The 
aggregate amount already coined is some 
$200,000,000, every dollar of which was 
coined out of silver purchased by the Gov- 
ernment, and far the larger proportion of 
which is held in the vaults of the National 
Treasury. The people have shown no de- 
sire to receive payment in these dollars of 
liabilities due by the Government; and 
when they have been paid out by the Gov- 
ernment, they have for the most part gone 
back to the Treasury in the payment of 
customs duties. The. people have thus 
proved by their action that they do not 
want thein for any practical purpose; and 
hence they have not entered largely into 
the circulation of the country. 

The provision in respect to silver certifi- 
cates, as contained in the act of February 
28th, 1878, reads as follows: 

“That any holder of the coin authorized by 
this act may deposit the same with the Treasur- 
er or any Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States, in sums not less than ten dollars, and 
receive therefor certificates of not less than ten 
dollars each, corresponding with the denomina- 
tions of the United States notes. The coin de- 
posited for or representing the certificates shall 
be retained in the Treasury for the payment of 
the same ondemand. Said certificates shall be 
receivable for customs, taxes, and all public 
dues, and, when so received, may be reissued.” 

This provision is designed to utilize the 
silver dollars coined by getting their repre- 
sentatives into circulation; and to this 
there would be no objection if these dol- 
lars were not virtually clipped dollars, 
worth less than their nominal value. The 
certificates are redeemable in the coin de- 
posited for them when issued, and, being 
issued, they are receivable by the Govern- 
ment for customs, taxes, and all public 
dues; and, when so received, they may be 
reissued. The only authority for their 
issue in the first instance is upon the actu- 
al deposit of silver dollars; and when 
issued and received by the Government in 
payment of customs, taxes, or other public 
dues, the Secretary of the Treasury is not 
required to reissue them. He simply has 
the power to do so, and may, in his discre- 
tion, exercise it within the limits of the 
law. 

It is very evident, then, from the struc- 
ture of the silver law, that the extent to 
which silver dollars or silver certificates 
shall pass into general circulation is a 
matter which depends, in part at least, 
upon the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The law does not require him 
to pay out a single one of these dollars. It 
simply requires him to coin them at a cer- 
tain rate per month. Whether he shall 
pay them out ox not is Jeft to his option; 
and the policy of the Treasury hitherto has 
been not to force them upon the people. 
So, also, the issue of silver certificates can 
be made in the first instance only upon the 
actual deposit of silver dollars; and any 
party who wants these certificates must 
first get the dollars; and these he must pro- 
cure, either directly or indirectly, from the 
Government, as the original owner of all of 
them. If, then, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will pay out silver dollars only to those 
who want to receive them, and issue silver 
certificates only upon the actual deposit of 
these dollars, the perils which threaten the 
country from the continued coinage of 
silver dollars and the issue of silver certifi- 
cates would be very considerably abated. 
The amount of both now in circulation in 








excess of public wants would go back to 
the Treasury in payment of dues to the 
Government, and remain there. 
Such an experiment, on the part of the 
.executive branch of the Government, would 
be radical; yet it would be better than to 
drift the whole country into the evils im- 
pending over it from the continuance of 
the silver law. If Congress will do nothing 
to avert these evils, then let President 
Cleveland adopt a policy that will, so far as 
possible, lessen their magnitude. 


— 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS. 


The St. Louis railway Register speaks, as 
follows, in regard to the regulation of rail- 
roads by special statutes: 


“If the theory of state regulation of railways 
is to be judged by its fruits, it is a failure. 

‘What do all the laws that state legislatures 
have enacted, amended, or repealed, amount to? 
They are simply evidences of blind prejudice, 
and stupid, ignorant interference, with prob- 
lems that could not be solved. The railway laws 
on our statute books, aside from the mere police 
rules, such as relate to ringing the bell at cross- 
ings, etc., or those that refer to the organization 
of railway corporations and their acquisition 
of right of way, have done more harm than 
good. 

‘* When rates were forcibly reduced, and exist- 
ing lines made less profitable, capitalists become 
afraid to build new roads. And this action in 
reducing rates has had no other effect than per- 
haps to bankrupt a few companies. 

«If transportation charges had been let alone, 
the sections that needed new roads would have 
gotten them,and the effect of the increased com- 
petition would have caused reductions. 

“The real evils in railway administration were 
not affected at all, and could not be reached. 
How, for example, could a law be passed pre- 
venting a sharp schemer from making a fortune 
in stock gambling? Or how could laws keep 
directors from manipulating their trust prop- 
erty to their own advantage? Or how could the 
practices of watering stock, paying exorbitant 
commissions on ticket sales, operating fast 
freight lines, stock speculations, trespassing on 
the territory of other roads, indulging in rail- 
way wars and discriminating among shippers, 
be prohibited? 

“In fact, whenever the community or individu- 
als have been wronged by railway corporations, 
the wrongs have generally been remedied, either 
by the companies themselves, stirred up by the 
publicity given by the exposure, or else by de- 
cisions from the courts. 

“We have frequently insisted that the courts 
of the land are competent to deal with all ques- 
tions at issue between corporations and the 
people, if they were properly brought before 
them. But no court can of its own motion de- 
cide or do anything not connected with a pend- 
ing suit or involved in its determination. When- 
ever and wherever abuses, such as discrimina- 
tions between shippers, have been brought be- 
fore the courts, they have been settled in a 
thorough manner that could not be equaled by 
any laws. 

**Competition, publicity, and the courts are 
able to and will remedy almost all evils in rail- 
way administration, although legislation may be 
needed upon some points. We want better laws 
relating to elections in corporations, the rights 
of stockholders, the duties of directors, and ter- 
ritorial rights of railways. 

‘The best suggestion yet offered is for a vest- 
ing in the National Government of all powers 
over railway corporations, and an ousting of 
state jurisdicticn, except in a few respects. The 
National Railway Commissioners should only 
have power to investigate, report, and recom- 
mend. Legislation would only be required ina 
few instances ; for public opinion would do the 
rest.” 








There is truth and force in the views 
here presented; and yet it is well to bear 
in mind that railroad companies are the 
creatures of law and endowed with all 
their powers and privileges by law. If 
they abuse these powers, to the detriment 
of the _ good, it is the province and 
duty of Government to supply the neces- 
sary remedy in any way, and to any extent, 
that may be demanded by that good. There 
has undoubtedly been not a little unwise 
legislation on this subject; but it by no 
means follows that railway companies 
should be left to do as they please, with- 
out any restraint by law. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue local money market continues in an 
easy condition, notwithstanding the rumors 
of war which are filling the columns of the 
newspapers and the excitement there has 
been in the various exchanges occasioned 
by the influences of the same, the supply 
of loanable funds having continued in ex- 
cess of the requirements of borrowers, 
which have been moderate, and rates with- 
out quotable change. The Bank of Eng- 
land rate of discount remains 3} per cent. 
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Call loans on stock collateral have ruled 
quiet at 1@13 per cent., the business trans- 
acted having been principally at the inside 
rate. Commercial paper continues to rule 
quiet, with only moderate offerings; but 
only the best indorsements sell readily, 
buyers besitating over single names. First- 
elass indorsed bills are easily placed at 4 
@4} percent. discount, what is considered 
as gilt-edged has sold as low as 83; but 
good single-named paper is not readily 
placed below 5@6 per cent. discount. 
Stoek Marxet.—The stock market has 
been ina very unsettled state throughout 
the week, with the fluctuations downward 
in their tendency, until the latter part. In 
pe early part of the week a raid was made 
inst a number of the favorite stocks, 
7 ich resulted in a partial success to the 
‘* bear” element; but a complete reaction 
took place, and an advance of one and two 
per cent. was experienced in most of the 
listed securities. Toward the close of the 
week prices were strong. owing to the con- 
tinued warlike tenor of European news. 
The Granger stocks were the first to feel 
the effect of the foreign war reports. The 
majority of the stocks ciosed higher than 
they were the previous week. 

. 8. Bonps.—The investment demand 
in the bond market fell off very materially 
during the past week; but prices remain 
firm, notwithstanding the inactivity there 
was experienced. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 

Bid Asked Bid. Asked. 

4348, 1891, vem....11234 11234|Currency 68, °%.125 — 

4298, 1891, en -1124¢ 112%, Currency 6s, 96.127 - 

48, 1907. rew.. 134 1213¢|Currency 68, °97.129 = 

4s, 19%, small... 12124 i31 | Currency be F - 

2 Wi, coup... 12133 1213g\Currency 68, "99.1343 — 
ree per cents.101 





Bank StaTeMEntT.—-The weekly statement 
issued from the Clearing-house last week 
shows a gain by the New York,banks, in 
consequence of payments by the Sub- 
Treasury and a perceptible movement of 
money from the interior. The changes in 
the figures as compared with the previous 
week show a decrease in loans of $659,100, 
an increase in specie of $1,570,900, an in- 
crease of deposits of $1,730,900, an increase 
of legal tenders of $141,100, an increase in 
circulation of $9,700, and an increase in 
the reserve of $1,279,275. 

Bank Strocxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares : 


Bil. A asked. 
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Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., of Lon- 
don and Liverpool, the representatives of 
Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co., of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, and of Messrs. 
Alexander H. Brown & Sons, of Baltimore, 
have been appointed bankers of the State 
Department for the United States. The 
announcement of the appointment of this 
firm as fiscal agents of the Navy Depart- 
ment was made some time since. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


13 and 55 Breed it., opp. N. Y. Pat See. 
suaee per cent, in allowed on 


ds, Grain, Provisions, and Sy 
rhe poe y on commission for cash or mar- 
= vate wire to Chicago. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


First Farm Loans. Prompt pay 
mentsin NY Tfrfenge Interest dates from yrs 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Large Ex- 
perience. © Losses. Send for circular, refer- 
ences and sample forms. 
F. Po res. / N. F. Hart, §L. H. Per Sec. 
J. T, Warn -Pres, § Auditor.” (C.W. Gillett, 

N. ¥. Office. 161 Broadway. C. C. Hine & Son. Agents. 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS, 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE. 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


Building approved by Fire Commissioners 
and. inepacter of Buildings. 


THOs. L. JAMES, President. — 


Texas 10 Per Cent. Morigages 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amount of theloan. Interest, Semi-annual. Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 5 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank, Waco, Texas, P.O. Box 139. 


@) TO INVESTORS. 

LON gp 
cal state in. mort- 
i ckorenteed. 


§.H.BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis,Mina 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


























Des Motp ial ove, sosuporesse ' i 10m8, =e havin 
u om B00, 5 a and accru 
interest. i Pa cent, Debentures, claiming for 


them abso a. = ety, for the followi . 

Thex are obligations of a comeeny, of la: capital 
ch ie solvent and prospero 2d. 

$100,000 Debentures is secured by" the transfer to trus- 


0b of firet mortgages on improved Io’ 4 
ma “cote: 13) ook at least two and a half = 
sum fog which it is mortgaged. 


Interes' - 

annu ay AG at the Chemical National Bank, Rew aa 

These Debentures are coupon bon runp: 

five. to ten yea end are now held by man of “the 
8 and Educational and Chari- 


ng Sa 
eet institutt ns of » England and New York, 
here nd 


; of F. A. Smith, Tre: 
of H. M. Payson & So., Portland, Me., and at our o' 


<8 
tol, N. H. Invrixy_ Woop, Me 
HrnaM Dewrne, Broker, i8 Wall Street, New York. 

A pamphlet, with full particulars and refere: 
throughout the =, event on application. "De. 
bent Address 


ures, $200 and 
a E. FULLER, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


DIVIDENDS. 


PLYMOUTH Comseemozap GOLD MINING Co. "| 
0. 23 NassaU STREET, 
NEw York, March 26th, 1835. { 
DIVIDEND NO. 23, 

r Nee TWENTY-THIRD CONSECUTIVE MONTH- 
Dividend of Firry THOUSAND py — > being 

One I R CENT. on the capital stock, or Firry CEnTs 
PER SHARE, Will be paid on the sixth ‘day of April, at 
the Company’ 8 offices in New York and San Francisco, 

Books close on the 4th. W. VAN NORDEN, Pres. 




















BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


A. S. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

Ali marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bends listed at the New 
Yerk Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 








PATENTS! Kovbay eked for Patent uatil ob ob- 


COLORADO has a charming, salubri- 


rag urDanee and the farm- 
e ha 


etna me x snes Pye oe 








TRAVEL. 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN 
BELFAST. arr. TONDONDEREY, 

EVERY THURSDAY. 
Al Clyde built cans and most excellent aecom- 
tons, but no advance in — First Cabin only 


stat 
| AS - one. $il0 ) fo ee Second 5. Cabin fa Steer Ps), 
xcursion aoe eerage. 
carried. ” 
clergymen, and favorable terms to parties — to. 
Po Send for pamphlet ot intoomation. with cabin 


J BA DWIN & Ga val 
AUSTIN, 0. 38 N tt Regevel Agents, 





ages, Freight, and Valuables forwarded 
Rk, _* at lowest rates, by BaLpwIn’s 
EUROPEAN EXPREss. 


HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS 




















Weekly Market Review, 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


[For the Week ending Friday, April 10th, 186.1 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Ordinary to Choice............- -6 @1l\ 
Santos, Fair to Good...............- @ 9% 
Sebesstss sbetos phllede eebedssdous @22 
Mocha........ "aete ies ache anion eeeee 164@174 
OO er caked ere @12 
ES 66-65008 anteater j00db shows 8 @12 
TEA. 
I  ccntcivenonbaaairon nanan = @40 
Yor TD, scadiest daumudeaeheg a 
—* eee cn atpeeaniaewl 2 @45 
CE ccccccscecse benceceesat 16 @ 
SRE ci civseoses juddebeanseesbeeee 16 
—@4 13-16 
o009eseeehes 6K@ — 
ate acenenaeasie @ 6% 
@ 6% 
sig—es 15-16 
- —@5 15-16 
Séssiotee 5K@ 54 
414@ 4% 








FISH. 
George’s Cod (new), per qtl. .2@—-— @ 4 50 
Grand Ban « Cod..........++« ~—-—@ 87 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........ «- 22 00 @ 24 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass......... . 11 60 @ 18°00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 850@ 400 
WOE, CNR s c.hcdosecccesese .~—-l@ —15 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 





FuouR 
four Extras and Patents. $240 @#3 50 
, LE oie arsecere Oe 44-4 
rg Ee oe @ 
hio, Ind., Ea a Super- 
One Wik Sipkoen eee dem 292 @315 
No. 1 ps ay Deedes a Sapwase w 360 @ 4 50 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 3 15 @ 3 20 
Minnesota, “‘Clear”........ 4. abe. 
Spring “Patents”. 60 @ 
Good to “Choice Spring 
ee ain nanathnie 30 @ 3 50 
maby Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
ER a @ 3 80 
0. Round Hoop E (Grdetnt) 330 @ 8 50 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & )2 90 @ 4 50 
St. Louis, —— xtras.... 425 @ 4 65 
St. Louis, Double, “ .... 470 @ 4 85 
ee ee rands.... 400 @ 4 35 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 40 @ 5 30 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 50 @ 4 40 
BoUTHERN FLOUR: 
SNE kebavccdnddedanvibes 450 @475 
Family....... bexPemabeeee 5 30 @ 5 60 
FERGT .ccccscecccs coccccce 440 @5 175 
Rye Firoun 
eiiawsssseee’s Pree 260 @ 290 
Superfine............ +... 385 @ 415 
Corn 3 
ons conneamsany 289 @ 3 25 
Brandywine. ............++- 320 @ 3 26 
BUD BOE c cccccccccess .- 320 @—— 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT 
SS ee t—-— @-—— 
** State..... Raber gui — %1@— 97 
Ge Se eae Ty! — %K%@— 97% 
Co; 
8 S§ eee — 524%@— 53 
Pe dsatesvccencssen.eees — 53 @— — 
WE OR cccccccéccvcced — 534,@— 54 
Oats 
White, No. 1......... ceccseom 42 @— 42% 
| rrr -— 40 @— 44 
State Mixed........ bse86ess — 38%@— 39 
Bye: 
er nindicraananene — — —@-—— 
WER 0c cécese odes cote —_— — —@-—— 
Brans: 
er 135 @1 40 
Marrows........ puaneabeee 165 @1 70 
PG o0sccomrewornsenees 135 @1 40 
Green, prime, # bush....... 120 @1 25 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
Ordinary Mess...... eee. 1300 @ — — 
oe Tere —— @ i8 25 
Family Mess, City....... —— @ 13 2 
Prime Mess, Western.... 12 50 @ — — 
Baoon : 
D. 8., Long Clears...........2++ — @ 6% 
D. 8., Short Clears....... sonata — 7 
D be Shoulders Sirdtashelodences 54@ 6 
Cur —— 
ee —10 @ — — 
Smoked Shoulders. ec ccce — 6 @— 6% 
(We aaah Sas 00 Ibs.) 
Pr wis, > ncdaeesnsss #?#— 90 @% — 95 
Shorts, 60 TN ahaa cok —-— @ — 8 
Middling, $0 to 100 Ibs.... — 85 @ 105 
8 fin 00 @ 110 
Rye @ — 9 
Screenings @ — 80 
Oil Meal, per ton @ 32 50 
Cottonseed Meal, r ton.. 25 00 @ 2 75 


‘HA AND STRAW 


Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ coon @ — 
Hay, No. Ll - 4 . —85 @— 9 
Hay, Shipping 6 4 eee —75 @ — 80 
Hay, Clover * - .-—70 @ — 15 
Hay, clover mixed ‘ eee —75 @ — 80 
Straw, No.1, Rye ‘“ . . —90 @ — 95 
Straw, No.2ye ‘“ a -—-70 @ — 80 
traw Oat “ “  —_, @ — 65 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 


Creamery, choice to f gai ovccee+- 24@27 
ordinary to prime..... soveee. 18@23 
Halfirkin tubs... pececscccccccconccRne 
Welsh tubs. . bebecescogcccovéscccccs MANET 
factorv.. ovaree reese: LO@IE 





(501) 21 
LARD. 
Steam refined, per Ib..........8— TX@ — — 
Continent ...........se.e0008 —— @— 1 
South American............++ 1%@ — — 
CHEESE. 
State factory, full cream........... 11 @11% 
State factory, light skims, rm. to 
ME chiens 6dteatiecedcascuaber’ 14¢@ 8 
State factory, skims, fair ‘to good, . .-5 @6 
Ohio flat, prime to choice............ 10 @10% 
Ohio flat, ordinary to good.......... -6 @ 9% 
Skims, Penn., fair to chojice..........1 @ 3 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.. . 14 @— 
Western, tresh-laid....... opeugesa sn 16y4{@ — 
CamINOI os'n's i cidieisin shi 2 nc0 seth _ _- 


DRESSED SOULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —13 @ 
Chickens,State and W’st’rn,choice-— @— — 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per Ib...—18 @— 24 











PG Cai viadascennsgincde eeceeee el @— — 
a Re SEP aes -— —— 
VEGETABLES. 
Cabbage, per 100..........-...5 . 5 00 @10 00 
Potatoes, Bermuda......... yee. 700 @ 8 50 
WOON Ss Sc ndsneceedeeseneses 137 @ 1 75 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 5 00 @ 6 00 
RN RRs. 56000 cs ssrves — 15 @ 1 00 
Onions, per bbi ......... 3 50 @ 4 Bw 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl. 00 @ 1 25 
Spinach, per bbl... seoeeee 250 @ 3 BO 
Asparagus, per bunch........-. 50 @— 75 
DOMESTIC —— FRUIT. 
Apples, Russetts, per bbl... 200 @ 2 25 
Baldwins, ee” 8 5 @ 3 00 
‘* Greenings, “ “ . 275 @ 300 
Cranberries, Jersey, per crate.. 300 @ 4 00 
Strawberries, Fla., per qt......— 35 @— 85 
Florida Oranges............+.. 2 00 @ 4 2 
Peanuts, Va., =,“ aaenenin 
new, per Ib Sey rerre — 4 @ 4% 
POONNE, DOE Bac ccs ccice rants — 5@-— — 
DOMESTIC ORIED ¥RO:iT. 
BONE Si so oat bascess oceee wee — B4@—7 
eS a ore -—-7 @—11K 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — 6@— 8 
Peaches, en ecto ess w.. —13 @—23 
RUT re —10 @—104 
EN co Ss 0csabsmr coadgewabis . — 9K@—12¢ 
re rr ee —23 @—25¢ 
WOOL MAREET. 
Indiana | games unwashed epee deaiee 28 @85 
bee oeged 26 @27 
ss Coarse and wdlh sk bloed....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
DE inn céndingistniencddteccete 35 @40 
N. Po Mich., and Ind., _ | ete: 40 @45 
caceaaaen 35 @40 
“ “ pene a 28 @38 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. x on xX. .40 @43 
= = r —* aseahace ° p44 
a re : 5 Oa 








Per Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano.......... #88 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib......... 23% 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per Ib. . 3% 
Sulphate of Potash............ 40 00 
Muriate of Potash............. 45 00 
PK ehee einem obtsacededd 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone............. 88 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 

Potato Fertilizer............. 45 00 

Wheat 2 RE PA RAD 47 50 

crc... alin ee He) A 46 50 

AA Ammoniated epee 

phate Fertilizer........ 37 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 32 50 


Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........... 38 00@40 00 


pet 3,000 Ibs. .......2.c00 35 00@37 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 

POE GPS lin nssesccecsys 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 

Eee a 30 00 


Warranted Pure Bone Meal, 
POE S.GSO TNB......cccccccce 33 00@35 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 lbs. . 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@35 00 
U.S. Phosphate 
Ground Bone......... 
Cresent Bone.............. 
Tobacco * 
Buck wheat “ 32 
Mapes F. and P. G. Co.’s Specialties : 
| rE 4 
Corn il se 4 
Vegetable “ 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 40 
— Carbon Works’ Special- 
ties : 
Homstead Superphosphate. . 
Homstead Tobacco aon... 
Banner Raw Bone Flour...... 
J. B. Sardy & Son’s Specialties : 
Phospho- Peruvian Guano.. 
Ammoniated Superphosphate, 
Williams, Clark & Co.’s Special- 
ties : 
Americus Superphosphate.... 
Royal Bone Phosphate. ..... 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 
Fish and Potash........... 
Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 


ASHES.—We quote 4@41, 
53¢@6 for Pearl. 





BE &SE 
SS sss 


BEESE 
Ss8eseE 


conte for Pot and 





THE GOOD NE 
GREATAMERICAN 








ted 
Dinner Set, or Gold 
t. For full particulars 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. "land 8&8 Vesey St. New York 








Rm Soar me Dome ens ere 
VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY., 
Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York 
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THE THREE LABOR SYSTEMS. 





Tue question of employing the labor of 
prison convicts is resolvable only by the 
adoption of one or more of three distinct 


systems. The first of these systems is 


known as the contract system, and was in 
successful operation in this state from 1877 
until its abolition by the last legislature. 
The fundamental idea of this system is that 
of selling the labor of prison convicts to 
contractors at a stipulated price per day. 
These contractors set up their workshops 
and machinery within the walls of the pris- 
ons, furnish all the raw materials, manage 
the business by their own foreman, and 
then sell the manufactured products in the 
open market, without having anything to 
do with the discipline and government of 
the prisoners. They simply buy the labor 
of the convicts at a fixed price, and take 
all the risks of the market in the sale of its 
products. 

The testimony of tue prison authorities 
of this state, including the superintendent 
of state prisons and the wardens of the 
several prisons, is that this system has 
worked exceedingly well, alike for the state 
and forthe improvement of the prisoners in 
physical health and good morals. It has 
made the state prisons more than self-sup- 
porting, instead of being an annual tax 
upon the people to the amount of several 
hundred thousand dollars. The so-called 
labor reformers have urged, as a fatal ob- 
jection to this system, that it enables the 
contractors to sell the products of prison 
labor at a cheaper price than that at which 
similar products can be produced outside 
of the state prisons, and that, consequently, 
it serves to depress the general rate of 
wages paid for non-convict labor. This is 
and has been the one hue and cry of the 
labor-reformers. The sufficient answer to 
this objection is that the amount of prison 
labor thus sold and employed is so small, 
as compared with the amount of outside 
labor engaged in similar industries, that no 
appreciable effect can be produced on the 
rate of wages in the general labor market, 
and that, so faras such an effect is pro- 
duced at all, it is not an evil which requires 
the abandonment of a system which has 
worked so well for the state and for the 
convicts themselves. We regard this an- 
swer as complete. 

The second system is known as the state- 
account system, under which the state itself 
owns all the workshops and all the ma- 
chinery, buys a!] the raw material, superin- 
tends and directs the labor of the convicts 
in all its details, and then sells the products 
in the open market; in short, becomes a 
manufacturer of goods for sale. The state, 
by the very terms of the statement, as- 
sumes large liabilities in the way of ex- 
penses and risks, and imposes upon prison 
officials the double duty of prison discip- 
line and the general management of a 
manufacturing business in various lines of 
industry. The serious objection to this 
system isthat it has never proved a success, 
and that it has always involved a heavy 
deficiency in the way of receipts, to be 
made up by imposing increased taxes upon 
the people. Such has been the result in 
this state, as well as in other states. If 
the system were a financial success, then it 
would not lessen the competition of prison 
labor with outside labor, and might increase 
it, and would thus be exposed to the ob- 
jection urged by the labor reformers to the 
contract system. The only difference, on 
this supposition, between the two systems, 
would be that the competition would come 
from the state in the one case, and from 
the contractors in the other. If the state 
carried on the manufacturing business suc- 
cessfully, then all the objections to the con- 
tract system would equally apply to the 
state account system; and if it did not do 
so, then the tax-payers would have to make 
up the deficiency by increased taxation. 

The third system is called the piece-price 
system, under which the state conducts 
the business and takes direct control of the 
labor of the convicts, but makes contracts 
with outside parties to furnish the raw ma- 





terial and then take the products at a stipu- 
lated price. The machinery and necessary 
appliances may be furnished by either 
party to the agreement. Under the con- 
tract system the contractor buys the labor, 
and, under the piece-price system he buys, 
the finished products, having furnished the 
raw material. If the latter system is a suc- 
cess, then it involves as much competition 
with free labor as the former system; and 
if it is not a success, then the loss falls 
upon the state. 

Which, then, of these three systems is 
the best one, securing the greatest advan- 
tages and exposed to the fewest objections? 
The results of experience award the high- 
est merit to the contract system, and this 
is a sufficient reason for its adoption; and 
but for the fear of offending the labor re- 
formers, and thereby losing their votes, we 
have no doubt that the legislature of this 
state would re-establish and perpetuate this 
system. We believe that in the end the 
people wil] come back to it, whatever may 
be done or omitted by the present legisla- 
ture. 





DRY GOODS. 


THRoveuott the week past the business 
of the dry goods market has been very un- 
satisfactory, owing to the demand being so 
uneven and the efforts that were made by 
the large houses to force sales by making 
drives on various lines of goods. The 
weather and temperature have been so 
mercurial that they have had an unfavor- 
able effect upon the demands of the con- 
sumer, which has resulted in a disappoinut- 
ing trade. There has been no desire 
manifested to do more than the immediate 
demand required, except by a few who are 
always ready for job lots at corresponding 
job prices. In this way, even the most 
popular goods were affected, and lower 
prices were reached on some goods than 
have heretofore been experienced. Alto- 
gether it has been a dull market, while a 
large portion of the business completed has 
been without profit to the manufacturers 
and but little confidence on the part of 
buyers, who, in contracting new business, 
are more cautious, prudent and economical 
than ever. There was no disposition to in- 
dulge in any prognostications as regards the 
future, but it is believed that rock bottom 
is atlast touched. The selections on the 
spot were limited, but a fair business has 
been done in reassortments by mail and 
wire. A good many orders were received 
from Western and Northwestern jobbers, 
accompanied by cheering reports in regard 
to the business situation. Jobbers are 
making a fair distribution of department 
goods and staple cutton fabrics; but there 
is no real snap to the demand, and retailers 
evidently think there is not much ground 
for speculation, in spite of the abnormally 
low prices ruling for nearly all textile fab- 
rics at present. The cautious manner in 
which retailers throughout the country 
have made their first purchases, and the 
exceptionally small stocks they are conse- 
quently carrying, are, however, regarded as 
very favorable conditions for future trade, 
and a pretty good supplementary demand 
during the next two months is generally ex- 
pected by leading jobbers. 

Cotrron Goops.—There was a steady hand- 
to-mouth demand for plain and colored 
cottons by package buyers, but the volume 
of business actually done by the commis- 
sion houses was strictly moderate. Brown 
sheetings and drills were mostly quiet, but 
prices are nominally unchanged. Bleached 
shirtings were in light and irregular de- 
mand at first hands, and cambrics were less 
active, jobbers being well supplied for the 
present with certain makes which they 
were lately able to buy on favorable terms. 
Colored cottons continued sluggish, aside 
from denims, cheviots and fine tickings, 
which were in fair demand by jobbers and 
the manufacturing trade. WhLite goodsand 
quilts are moving steadily, and prices re- 
main firm. 

Print CLotus were in moderate demand, 
and the tone of the market is steadier. 
Extra 64x64 *‘spots” are quoted at 34c., less 
+ per cent. ; 64x64 ‘“‘ near futures” at 3c. 
cash, and 56x60s at 23c. 

Prints were for the most part quiet in 
first hands, but there was a fair demand for 
the newest and most tasteful light fancies, 
sateens, chambrays, jacquard plaids, grays, 





and other specialties. Turkey-reds are do- 
ing fairly well in some quarters, and agents 
report a steady though moderate call for 
shirtings, mournings, staples, robes, furni- 
tures, etc. Light fancies, etc., are jobbing 
more freely, but medium fancies are rather 
quiet than otherwise, aside from ‘job 
lots,” which are moving in considerable 
quantities in package and assorted lots. 

GinGHaMs aND Woven Wasi Fasrios 
continued in fair demand by retailers, and 
a pretty good distribution of dress styles, 
chambrays, jacquards, seersuckers, em- 
broidered effects, staple checks, etc,, was 
made in this connection by the principal 
jobbers. Agents have also experienced a 
fair demand for small reassortments of the 
above fabrics, and leading makes are stead- 
ily held. 

Dress Goons were in light and irregular 
demand by package buyers, selections hav- 
ing been chiefly confined to small parcels 
of specialties in worsted and all-wool fab- 
rics. Jobbers report a fair business in 
seasonable worsteds, as nuns’ veilings, al- 
batross, beiges, lace checks, lusters, plaids, 
pin-checks, etc. ; and soft wool suitings, in 
plain, plaid and broche effects, are jobbing 
with considerable freedom. 

Wooten Geons.—An increasing demand 
has indicated its presence in the woolen 
department of the trade. Buyers showed 
somewhat more disposition to invest in 
fancy cassimeres adapted to the Fall trade, 
but their selections were still of a very par- 
tialand discriminating kind, anything ap- 
proaching a staple character being scrupu- 
lously avoided. Satinets continued in good 
demand at the ruling low prices, and opera- 
tions in overcoatings and worsteds were of 
the kind indicated in recent notices. La- 
dies’ all-wool materials, including tricots, 
sackings, plaids, twills, broches, home- 
spun, and several novel fabrics, received 
considerable attention, though orders were 
less plentiful than of late. The shawl trade 
was quite flat, so far as woolen goods proper 
are concerned, but there was some move- 
ment in Shetlands and light effects in wors- 
teds, and in a few instances hair-lines 
were disposed of with the aid of price con- 
cessions. There was also an occasional 
inquiry for light fancy mixtures, etc., in 
wool, but mere, apparently, because there 
is nothing of the kind to be had in tke 
market than because it is really wanted. 
Hosiery was quiet, Spring orders being now 
about filled, and preparations for the open- 
ing of Fall samples being in daily progress. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

Imported goods were in strictly moderate 
movement, the whole volume of business 
being restricted within narrow limits. The 
jobbing trade has not sufficiently recovered 
from the disappointment occasioned by 
prolonged wintry weather to invést with 
any freedom, and the temperature is too 
undecided and variable to stimulate the re- 
tail trade. As a consequence, business in 
first hands was limited to the supply of 
current needs. Colored silks were being 
sold in occasional lots at almost incredibly 
low prices, and luster dress goods main- 
tained their hold on public attention. 
There was a relatively active demand for 
brocaded velvet grenadines, some of the 
goods of that class imported this season 
being of admirable texture and quality. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1885. 1884, 
Entered at the port.. ......+- $1,869,725 $2,086,483 
Thrown on the market.. .. . 1,877,077 2,196,324 


Since Jan. 1st. 
Entered at the port.......... 31,445,098 41,258,507 
Thrown on the market....... 32,941,311  40,134.001 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSOMER 1N THE UNITED STATES. 








MonDay EVENING, April 13th, 1885. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Agawam, F.. .86 534|Laconia.......9-4 18 
Atlantic, BR. coo % sas --- 10-4 20 
D..... 36 is 11-4 223¢ 
“ Rede 3 B. 40 9 
« P....36 53¢|Massachusetts : 
“  LLL...36 “ BB...36 54 
* _— Ga. '.8 
Appleton, A....36 Th Stand. 36 7 
95 XX ..36 5%|Mystic River...36 — 
“  B....86 6%|Nashua, fine 0... — 
Augusta...... 36 «6 o” B....8 % 
bs cooese «6G “ 3B... § 
o 2. OG “ W.. 2 





Broadway. ....36 
obec 


Bedford, R. 
Boott, O.... =. 34 
© ices 


“ .40 
Conestoga, D. .28 
sad G...30 
“ 8...33 
“ W...36 
Dwight, X......30 
a 
 < Mecnid 38 


Z 
Exeter, A...... 36 
7 ee 83 
Ellerton. ....10-4 
First Prize.... .36 
Great Fails, £. 36 





Hill’sS’mp. Id’m36 

Indian Head. . .36 
ye er 
- ¢ 1. 
6 +e. oe 

Indian Orchard . 
99 DW..40 
- DW. .36 
aie EE. . .36 








Laconia .....8-4 16 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Anaroscoggin: Langdon GB...36 93¢ 
6 L..36 73¢|Lonsdale..... 36 7% 
- “ Cambric 36 103¢ 

Allendale ~~ eee > : 

“ 

“ee. wm Boa 1 
Avondale - W....45 12 
Ballou & Son Newmarket, F..36 646 

” 4 86 103¢ 
oad “ Wt'r' Twist 36 12% 
Bellows Falls. ‘36 . -.--54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 - --- 64 1746 
Boott, B....... 27 si ..8+ 
a See Pepperell ....6-4 14 
“ Stan ..7-4 16 
Cabot...... tos ~ ..84 18 
. on ” --94 20 
Oeil “ ‘10-4 22% 
“ ” -114 25 
Canoe .. Pequot peoen 5-4 13 
Dauntless ae | 
a Anchor36 8%|Tuscarora, XX.36 10 
ak ea BE 6% |Utica......-...35 - 
Fruit “of the Loom: $ ‘ex, heavy.36 9 
ies 54 15 

" ” 33 ee vacanaes 64 18 

“ “ 42 1  wnaame 84 25 
Forestdale..... 36 8 a 94 2736 
Green G....... 36 a,  ceasnaal 10-4 30 
Gold Medal....86 637) ‘“‘ heavy...100 3823¢ 

= ++-.33 6 “ Nonp.....36 1034 
Great falls, 3..30 6 |Wamsutta 

‘ : 634 “* OXX.86 10% 

wp A. .82 _ o% * cambric.36 10}, 











33 34|Washington . 5 
“1186 The Wauregens, 106396 1034 
se “ 42 1034| “ shirtcotton— 10 
os « 45 113¢| “ Mo.1...... 86 6 (9 
Highland..... 36 «8 ** cambric...— 10 
BUND ccccesons 86 68{|Whitinsville...36 7 
Indian Orchard - owes 6 
“ DW36 9 |Williamsville: 
Langdon, 76....36 834 A186 — 
TICKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 14 \Methuen, AA.... — 
” “44 18 |NewEngland.... 6 
vs ——— 7. = » & 
bi B.... W Wea Miver..... ae 
“ C..... 11 |Pemberton, AA.. — 
‘“ D. 10% “ " ant 
7 pases 10 - E.. _ 
2 F 93¢|Swift River..... vb 
Cordis, AAA...82 12 |Thorndike, A.... 73¢ 
“'& 32 14 TD 
“ No. 1..82 14 |Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.. 11 lb Bacenisceen — 
SS  ) =e 82 13 
Lewiston, A...86 1434) “ ........ 80 11 
STRIPES, 
American....— @ 84 Hamilton.. @104¢ 
Amoskeag....— @10 (Otis, BB..... — @ 8% 
“ fancy.— @10%) Thorndike, A— @10 
Boston...... — @ 6%| B— @9 
Columbian... — @ 78|Whittenton.. 9 @l1I 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......—@ 7}¢|Plunkett....... —@ 
7 Spit ENT Renfrew..... —@ 9 
Berkshire......—@ 6}4|White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 7}¢|_staple...... ie 8 


Lancaster......—@ 8 | White M’f’ 





Manchester....—@ 64; Indigo Blue... ‘-—@ 96 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@14 Otis, CC....... —@10 
Boston........ —@ 6%{\Otis, BB....... —@ll1 
Columbian, h’y {Pearl River... —@13}¢ 
BOB... -ccteces —@13}¢ York blue......—@133¢ 
Columb’n, XXX arren, -—@12 
brown....... _ os -—@11 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton -— @7 Mass., D. — @7 
Augusta.... .— @6}¢|Mass., G — @ 6% 
_  Saeaee — @7 |Pepperell —- @7 
Laconia..... — @7 |Pelzer..... @7 
Langley, A...— @74¢ oe pea @ 6 
Langley, -— @6%|Stark, A.. @7 
PRINTS. 
Albion......... 534|Manchester....—@ 6 
American. ..... —@ 5}4| Merrimack, D. ‘—@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 524 Mallory... -—@ —- 
Arnoid’s........—@ 6 |Pacific........ -—@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 |Simpson’s solid 
Garner’s blues..—@ 8 es —@ 
Gloucester. . “a 53¢ |Steel iver, fncy-@ 54 
Hartel... —@ 6 (|Slater’ssolids —@ 5 
Hamilton..... -—@ 6 |Southbridge 
Harmony,fancy—@ 43¢ wn my ot +--—@— 
indsor, fancy.—@ 6 
CHECKS. 


Caledonia, XX. —910% Park Mills, No. 


weer eeeeee 


gr = =e Park i 18 
Otis, spron...—@ 84 oe 
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CORSET JEANS, 
AMOET 2. cceces —@ 1 |Kearsarge sat..—@ 7 
Androscoggin Laconia.... 
will oe aie —@ 8%{|\Lexington.....—@ 7 
Canoe River...—_@ 6 (N ansett ...—@ 6 
Clarendon..... —@é6 IN - bie 8% 
I Orc: Pe ll blea..—@ 834 
Imported....—@ 63¢|Rockport.. ..—@T7 








Hannigan & Bouillon, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WALLER & McSORLEY. 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, N. Y. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF SPRING NOVELTIES IN 


SILKA“,BLACK GOODS, DRESSGOODs,etc. 
Our Beautifully Illustrated 


SPRING CATALOGUE, 


Of 104 pages. now ready. Sent Free, on application, to 
persons living at a distance from the city. 





HANNIGAN & BOUILLON. 
No. 245 Grana Street, New York. 


RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts.,N. Y. 


STRAW GOODS. 


That the stock, assortment, and variety of 
styles are the largest in the city there is nota 
doubt, and as to cheapness, we simply say look 
at prices and compare them with other houses. 


New shapes and colors in CANTON BRAIDS, %c. 
and 34c, each, 

Extra fine EASTERN BRAIDS, all shapes and col- 
ors, 44c, and 64c, 

English Rough and Ready HATS and BONNETS, 
88c., 44c. and 64c. 

The popular small BONNET, in tinsel and velvet, 
all colors, 78c. + 

New HATS for ladies and misses (the Flying Scud), 
in all colors, 44c., 74c. and 98c. 

Fancy and plain pearl braid HATS AND BON- 
NETS, 4ic., 64c. and 74c. 

Extra fine English MILANS, in all the New Shapes 
and Colors, 98c. and $1.24. 

Very fine Milan and Fancy Edge BONNETS, $1.62. 

Children’s HATS in all shapes and colors, fully 
trimmed with deep band of velvet-faced velvet, also 
ribbons, feathers tipped with gold, very pretty, at 
$2.24 and 82.98. 

The TOWN TALE, a beautiful hat for misses in all 
colors and combinations, trimmed Chenille and Rib- 
bon, at %8c. each: 

The PRIMROSE, full trimmed with Ribbon and 
Chenille, 74c. 


TRIMMED HATS. 


As to trimmed HATS and BONNETS, the display to 
be seen in our millinery parlor cannot be equaled in 
the city, and such Hats as are offered at 813 elsewhere 
as extraordinarily cheap can be had at $8 at oures- 
tablishment. 


DRESS GOODS 


WE QUOTE A FEW PRICES, TO CONVEY ANIDEA 
OF THE CHEAPNESS OF THE ENTIRE STOCK: 

64-inch all-wool TRICOTS, in new Spring colors, 
87c. a yard; worth $1.25. 

52-inch Gray mixed TRICOTS, S0c.; worth $1.10. 

42-inch all-wool French POPLIN, 79c. a yard; cheap 
at 81. 

42-inch all-wool ARMURE, in all the latest shades, 
65c. a yard; worth 87c. 

S4-inch Black Satin Finish RADZIMERS, 81.25 a 
yard; worth 81.75. 

40-inch all-wool Black COPUKES, 58c. a yard; every- 
where else at 75c. 

48-inch all-wool Ottoman VELOURS, 65c. a yard; 
worth 81. 

200 pieces Fancy Block PLAIDS, all colors, lic. a 
yard; worth 25c. 

66-inch G. H. Gilbert Spring PLAIDS, 75c. a yard; 
worth $1.25. 

Fancy Cloth PLAIDS, 22c. a yard; worth 35c. 


FULL LINES JACQUARD CLOTHS AND FANCY 
COMBINATIONS, NUNS’ VEILINGS, AL- 
BATROSS BUNTINGS, ETC. 


PARASOLS. 


THE DISPLAY OF PARASOLS AND SUN UM- 
BRELLAS [NCLUDES NEWEST SHAPES 
AND DESIGNS. 


Satin Coaching PARASOLS, 90c., $1.25 and $1.39. 
Black Satin PARASOLS, lined, $1.63. 

Black satin, lace trimmed, $2.50. 

Children’s PARASOLS, 20c. to $3. 


Fashion Magazine, 
SPRING NUMBER NOW READY. 


Sample Copies, lic, Subscription, 5vc. per Annum, 








In addition to choice literary matter, the magazine 
contains a price-list of the goods to be found in our 
house, which enables out-of-town dwellers to shop as 
advantageously as city residents, 

Reliance can be placed on Ridley’s prices being 
the very lowest, while the assortments are the 
largest. To visit their establishment entails no 
risk. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311} to 321 Grand Street; 
56 to 70 Allen; 59 to 65 Orchard St, 





PERSIAN 


Lares ad Rg 


Our large stock of these 
goods will be offered during 
the next sixty days at greatly 
reduced prices. This will 
afford a rare opportunity for 
buying to those who are in 
want of Rugs. 


W. & J, SLOANE, 


Broadway, {8th and (9th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE. 


preces EXTKA QUALITY VELVETS, 
(00: ECES 5-FRAME BODY RRUSSELS, 





PIECES BEST TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
PIECES 1 EST ALL-WOOL INGRAINS, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER KFown IN THE 
HE CARP. 


TONS. 
FINE PLUSH CARPETS FOR PA 
LORS AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


MATTINGS, 


A CARGO JUST BECELVEO. OUR OWN DIRECT 
ig 2 Te SS 
5,000 ROLLS WHITE. i ED CHECK AND FANCY 
FROM $5 ' YARDs. 


M $5 PER Rot 
om DIFFERENT PATTERNS OF FINE FANCY, 
ATTINGS, FROM #8 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


NEW GOODS. NEWSTYLES. BOTTOM PRICES. 

10 PIECES OF sILE PLUSH AT $1.75 PER YARD; 

5) PIECES SILK eoete “AT $2 PER YARD; 

80 PIECES FURNITURE PLUSH Ag St AND 81.25 
ARD; WORTH 81.50 

500 PAIRS TURCO WAN CHENILLE CURTAINS AT 

1000 PAIRS OF LACE CURTAINS, FROM #1 PER 


WINDOW euapEs ta SPECIALTY]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO.. 
SIXTH-AVENUE AND 13TH-ST. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave. and 20th Street, New York City. 





The Largest and Finest Stock otf 


SPRING GOODS 


willbe found in all our various departments. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


Costumes, Wraps, and Dress- 
Goods. 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


Now ready, will be mailed free upon ap- 
plication to any lady living at a 
distance from the city. 





Mention this paper when ordering. 


H. O'NEILL & €0,, 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave, 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, CASH- 
MERES, PLUSHES. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO0., 


(SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, HUTTON 4 CO.) 


Agents for American Silks. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 
Laces, Embroideries, 
White Goods, Linens, 
Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, 
Notions, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gloves, Curtains, etc. 


Broadway and Grand St., New York. 








Chas. Gossage 
g Co. 


STATE AND WASHINGTON STREETS, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cloak Department, 


We are now showing the most 
attractive stock of Spring and 
Summer Wraps ever exhibited in 
this city, embracing the latest 
novelties from Paris, London, 
and Berlin, in Cloth, Silk, Brocade 
Velvets, Brocade Frise, Brocade 
Grenadines, and other new ma- 
terials, to which we respectfully 
invite inspection. 


Suit Department. 


Our stock of Tailor-Made Suits 
is now complete, and for variety 
of styles, artistic designs, sur- 
passes arything we have ever 
shown in former seasons. A visit 
of inspection is cordially invited. 


Children’s Cloak & Suit 
Departments. 


We are now prepared to show 
the largest and hest assortment 
of Misses’ Spring Cloaks and Suits 
in new materials ever shown by 
us, and at popular prices: 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE CALL SPECIAL A1'TENTION TO OUR MAG- 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF GENTLEMEN'S 


NECKWEAR. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON, BOTH 
OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFAC- 
TURE. 


HOSIERY 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN, 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION. 


Handkerchiefs 


IN BOTH SILK AND THE FINEST LINEN, MOST- 
LY OUR OWN DESIGNS. 





OUR GENTLEMEN'S UNLAUNDRIED 


SHIRTS 


AT 59 CENTS, are made from carefully selected linen, 
and the buttonholes are hand-made. 
Every shirt guaranteed. 
Shirts “made to order. Unlaundried, at 99 cents. 
Laundried, at $1.24, $1.49 and $1.99. 
Consult Catalogue, or send for instructions about 
self-measurement. 


EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR CAMP AND 
GARRISON 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUES 
READY ABOUT THE LAST OF APRIL, 


R. H. MACY & CO, 








Iusurauce 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE. 


AT a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, Richard A. Mc- 
Curdy was unanimously elected president, 
an election being made necessary by the 
death of Mr. Winston, who had been the 
president since 1850. 

Mr. McCurdy was born in New York 
City in 1834, seven years prior to the birth 
of the company. He was ‘‘ to the manner 
born”; for his father, the late Robert A. 
McCurdy, was one of the original direct ors 


of the company. While he was yet a lad, 
and the company in its embryo state, he 
listened to discussions of its affairs. He 
bas grown up with life insurance, and he 
has grown up init. Life insurance in this 
country, the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, and Richard A. Mc- 
Curdy, all came into existence at about the 
same time. They have always kept to- 
gether, and each has had much to do with 
the other. We trust it will be many long 
years before there is a separation. 

The new president was graduated at Har- 
vard College before he was of age, and im- 
mediately commenced the study of law in 
this city, in the office of the late Wm. H. 
Betts. His progress was marked from the 
first. When twenty-eight years old he was 
made the legal adviser, or, as it is termed, 
the legal solicitor, of the company. Three 
years later, at the age of thirty-one, he 
was elected by the board of directors te 
the vice-presidency of the company, which 
position he has ever since held. During 
his life success has closely followed 
success. His graduation was early; he 
was still a very young man when he was 
appointed solicitor of the company; and his 
election to the vice-presidency at the age of 
thirty-one, by probably the abiest body of 
men in New York, was a compliment few 
men can ever expect to receive. 

If the advancement of Mr. McCurdy was 
rapid, and the proof of his ability great in 
his early years, his work and his record 
have been much more so since he was 
elected vice-president. For twenty years 
he has stood at the helm, the managing 
man of the company. He had more than 
the company to manage. He was associ- 
ated with the president, a far older man, 
and one who had been its president during 
nearly its entire existence. The company 
had thirty-six directors, composed of some 
of the best business men in New York, 
and he was most intimately associated 
with them. The company has always had 
a corps of agents of the finest ability, and 
he was associated with them in a great va- 
riety of ways. His position for twenty 
years has been one of the extremest deli- 
cacy from every standpoint; but it may be 


“said that if there ever have been any inter- 


nal quarrels in the Mutual Life, no one out- 
side has ever heard of them. Mr. 
McCurdy’s management has been simply 
wonderful, and all who know the fact, 
know this well. 

And yet he has been an aggressive 
worker in the field of life insurance. He 
has been the most aggressive, else why 
should the Mutual Life be the largest 
company in the country and in the world? 
There has been harmony of action, and 
resulting success. In this there is a lesson 
for many to learn—especially in the busi- 
ness of life insurance. 

The Mutual Life is guided by a man of 
independent fortune, partly inherited, but 
largely amassed. He is beyond any neces- 
sity for mercenary acts. Those who know 
him best, know of his thorough honesty, 
and his scorn for a wrorg act. He is rich 
in mind as well asin property; he is an 
able lawyer, a ripe scholar, and an exten- 
sive reader. His financial ability is even 
more marked. For many years he has 
been practically the manager of the finances 
ofthe company. To all this is added a 
knowledge of life insurance, inculcated 
from childhood, growing with his growth, 
and torming a part of his life. With his 
independent means, his sterling honesty, 
and his great culture and ability, lovers of 
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life insurance will certainly glory in his 
accession to the greatest position in the 
wonderful business of life insurance. 


— 


BRINGING THEM TO LINE. 


A new bill, regulative of assessment in- 
surance, was unanimously reported in the 
Massachusetts legislature on the 23d, has 
already passed the House, and will, in all 
probability, go through, having been very 
carefully prepared by the House committee 
of insurance, and having behind it a need 
which the performances of some grave- 
yard concerns has demonstrated to exist. 
Section 1 defines what shall be deemed an 
insurance contract, and exempts from the 
operations of the bill all organizations hav- 
ing no paid agents, if they limit their 
operations to the ‘lodge’ system, or its 
equivalent, or to employés of a particular 
firm, or in a particular city, etc. Charters 
become void ina year, until business has 
been actually begun; it shall not begin un- 
til approved by the Department, and until 
at least 200 applications for membership 
are received, and one full mortuary assess- 
ment has been paid. Section 5 is the 
important portion. Every policy or 
certificate must name a definite amount in 
dollars, which it promises to pay, and the 
number of days (after the contingency 
happens) when it promises to pay this; 
then, if this is not paid when so specified 
and due, it shall be a lien on all the effects 
of the society, and when the default has 
extended to thirty days the Insurance Com- 
missioner shall notify the association to 
issue no more certificates. This is followed 
by asection requiring him to proceed to 
investigate the condition of the delinquent, 
and to cause it to be wound up if found to 
be insolvent. An ‘‘ emergency fund,” not 
less than the amount of one mortuary assess- 
ment, is required to be accumulated within 
six months, which shall be invested in the 
regularly prescribed securities, and de- 
posited in trust with the state. Outside 
associations desiring to enter the state shall 
deposit a certificate setting forth its condi- 
tion, with a sworn statement that it has paid 
all obligations in full during the previous 
twelve months. After admission, they are 
to be kept rigidly up to this line, and shall 
be sternly expelled as soon as they fail to 
pay in full. Policies at above sixty years are 
forbidden, as well as those lacking an in- 
surable interest. Complete supervision and 
anaual reportsare provided for and required. 

These are the important features, section 
five being obviously the chief. This re- 
quires the associations to make a definite 
promise, and then to keep it, or take the 
consequences. This is what everybody 
and every other business has todo. In 
consideration of sundry initiation fees and 
so on, and of the payment of assessments 
as made, the association promises to pay 
‘‘as many dollars as” the hat may yield— 
that is, promises nothing atall. This has 
been called insurance; but calling a thing 
30 does not make it so. The cheapness of it 
as compared with regular insurance is its 
only claim. Deprived of that, assessment 
societies would vanish like the dew. But 
what does it amount to? The simple fact is 
that the societies do not furnish insurance 
at all, but a promise of ‘‘as many dollars 
as” can be got when the call arrives; then 
they compare the cost ofthis indefinite and 
illusory promise with that of the definite 
life policy, which costs value because it 
contains and accumulates value.  Statis- 
ties of how much of the face value of cer- 
tificates has been paid are very frag- 
mentary; for it is only within a few year, 
past that the states have been compelling 
the co-operatives to come out into the light. 
But here are some figures from Ohio. One 
association there paid $602 on . certificates 
nominally ‘‘insuring” $64,000; another 
paid $2,115 on $193,000; and in 1882 the 
percentage in all associations reporting was 
seventeen! How easy it would be for a 
man to get on, wax rich, and sell goods 
‘‘cheap,” if he bought at market rates and 
paid only seventeen cents on the dollar, or 
if he sold goods by weight and called seven- 
teen pounds a hundred! We expect to re- 
ceive from confiding subscribers—often 
from clergymen—at pretty regular inter- 
vals, letters remonstrating with THe Inpz- 
PENDENT for its hostility to a scheme so 
beneficeutly economical that $3,000 insur- 
ance has cost ‘‘ only” some trifle for several 








years past, while $1,000 in this or that old- 
line company has cost heavily. It costs 
little; but how little does it return? The 
certificate-holders have accepted in silence 
what they could get, and the fraudulent de- 
ceit has gone on. 

The pending bill in Massachusetts pro- 
poses to change this. Whatever is prom- 
ised must be specific, and must be specifi- 
cally performed; the associations must 
‘‘pay up orshut up,” as everybody else 
has todo. No reserve is exacted; for the 
**emergency fund ” can hardly be called by 
that name; the association may resort to 
assessments, graded for ages, or to increas- 
ing assessments, or to special calls, or to 
any other device; it is required to find the 
money, and is left to itself as to the mode. 
If this bill becomes law, assessment insur- 
ance will in Massachusetts become—what 
it has never been anywhere—assessment 
insurance. Whether it can bear the test 
we cannot say. The assessment method of 
collecting funds in life insurance, if it col- 
lects them, may conceivably be equal to or 
even superior to the level-premium method; 
it is a question, not of mathematics, but of 
the public convenience and preference. If 
the pay-as-you-go is the better, we shall be 
willing to see the other go out of use; but 
although little guerilla concerns will con- 
tinue to start up, and cut and run as soon 
as the law discovers and follows them, so 
long as foolish people are so plenty, the 
time is at hand when insurance on false 
pretenses can no longer fiourish under rec- 
ognition of state authority. 








EXAMINE YOUR CERTIFICATES. 


EXAMINE your certificates of membership 
Don’t make the mistake of calling them 
policies of insurance, you wise men of 
Gotham, who put to sea in a bowl, or, to 
be less metaphorical, put your faith in co- 
operative companies, and see if they guar- 
antee absolutely any definite sum—$1,000, 
$2,000, $5,000, or whatever amount osten- 
sibly is promised—if they say that at the 
end of three, four, or ten years, or at what- 
ever period your death occurs, your 
family is ‘‘certain sure” of a fixed, defi- 
nite sum, or if it absolutely guarantees 
anything, and the amount your fam- 
ily may get doesn’t ‘‘depend.” What 
you want above everything else in this 
matter of insurance is certainty. A sound- 
ing name and a plausible scheme may 
please the fancy; but a great deal better 
than these is a check for the full amount 
agreed, promptly placed in the hands of 
the widow when the obligation has matured. 
That you are certain of, or, what is better, 
your family is, if you are regularly insured 
in a strong, reliable company, whether you 
die in one or one hundred years. And you 
are sure of nothing, absolutely nothing, 
if you are leaning solely on that 
hollow reed — co-operativism. Insur- 
ance must cost on the average the 
same, no matter what the manner of 
collecting the premiums, to which must 
be added the cost of collection, which 


‘ought not to be so great, nor is it, in a 


strong, well-established company, asin an 
experimental one. The cost may seem 
more, but your family will get more. 
These plausible schemes, that tempt you 
with the bait of cheapness, that promise 


more than they can possibly perform, are 
sure to disappoint you, if you live long 
enough, and certain to disappoint your 
family, who will be put off with excuses 
when they expected 4 ‘check, and get, if 
anything at all, but a paltry hundred where 
they looked for thousands.—Jnsurance 
News. 


Tue New York Commercial Bulletin, 
whose work for the interests of honest in- 
surance is of peculiar value as being almost 
the only good and unmalicious insurance 
editing in the non-special press (we should 
not slight THe INDEPENDENT), presents, in a 


recent number, some more of its excellent 
tables of life insurance figures, showing 
especially the decrease of lapses. ‘The 
number of people who drop their policies 
before maturity is cited by enemies of 
legitimate insurance as resulting from dis- 
satisfaction with the inequity or unprofit- 
ableness of the policies, though in truth it 
results mostly from selfishness—unawilling- 
ness to continue exertion for the protection 
of their families; but the Bulletin shows 
that, while the cost of insurance and the con- 
ditions in the policies were about the same 
in 1883 as in 1878, the lapses decreased in 
that time some seventeen per cent. ; and the 





fact that the surrender value was over two 
and one-half times greater shows that the 
holders had retained their policies longer 
before surrendering them. tter business 
and greater ease of money are undoubtedly 
the prime causes of this improvement. The 
Bulletin also demonstrates that the Ameri- 
can rate of interest averages two per cent. 
higher than the English, enabling our 
companies to earn so much more on their 
investments that they can reduce their 
prices so as to compete with English com- 
panies on their own ground.—T'ravelers’ 
Record. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1885. 


Massachusetts: Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
84 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most ljberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W- BOND, Prosident. 
OHIN A. HALL, Secretary 


M. V. B. EngeRLy, 2d Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUABY MT, 1825. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
ny, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
affairs on the Slat December, 1884. 











Premiums on }iesine Ps from Ist Jan- 











uary, 1844, to ber, 1884...... $3,958,039 44 
Premiums on he eden ys not marked off Ist 

JANUARY, 1884.........cccccccececsseesees 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums. ................+++ 85,405,796 14 
Premiums merited of off fom, Ist January, 

1844, to Slst December, 1884............ $4,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same 

RE cnnccancocncceceeco ove $2,109,919 2u 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Ex- 

penses..... «+ -8787,789 4 
The Company has the following Assets, 

Z.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, , and other Stocks $8,776,635 00 

sec y, itocks an 2,005,100 v0 

Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

estimated at.... eecece 440,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,454,959 73 
COG BR BOR Bscccscccceces cocccscetccocccsess 261,544 65 

BMGERA, ...occccccecsccccccccsrcccoce 812,938,289 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thei: 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereo.. 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JONES EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ILPHE LEMOYNE, 
WHE. MOORE, OB’T B. MINTURN, 
DAVID L f, ILLIAM BRYCE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOT 
A. A. RAVEN AMES G. DE FOREST, 
TURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERIGH, 

BENJAMIN H FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGL N; 

RACE GRAY WILLI EK THURBER, 


L JOHN L. RI 
by H. MACY, N. DENT N SMITH, 


N GEORGE BLISS 
SOHN D. HEWLETT, RY 


HENRY E. H AWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 

















THE 


Americ’n 


FIRE 


Insur’ ace 
co... 
Philadelphia. 


$4.0,000 00 





81,768,092 25 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


THE CONTINENTAL 

LIF pf inUR- 
ANCE CO., 

OF HARTFORD 

Conn, 

ASSETS, 

$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 











21ST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCOME FOR 1884. 


From Premiums 411 23 
a Interest. R Rents and omy 
other sources.. 69,954 96 
$266,306 19 
DISBURSED,1884. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
Dost Claims Paid.......... by 6 
£ndowments Paid 08,357 89 
Deeds Purch an 
celed Policies. . 66,186 73— $244,382 31 
ong and Salaries 
Paid Agents and Mana- 
rs of 2 enanes. doneee 46,764 72 
aries d Officers and 
Cler 24,174 85 
Printing, “Stationery, “Ad: 
vert sink, Postage, ama 
M mony Ct) Fees.. 5,504 22 87,774 40 
Taxes and Expenses 
A amount c nt charged to 
qencengs cas 14,908 26 
Total Disbursed........ 064 97 
Ratio of Total Expense to — 
New Business.... ........ 5.74 per cent. 


ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1885. 

















Loans on Real Botets, first mortgages. $379,114 96 
Collateral Loans ard Bills Receivable. 397,845 36 
Premium Notes and fie on Policies 
[ee 2 6-8 2 ee 683,577 47 
Real Fetaie owned by the Company.. 248,107 89 
«istered Bonds and Stocks...... .... 669,144 38 
Cosh n Bank end d Office cal 45,407 82 
re, Fix and Safes......... 8,875 35 
Deferred a and nreported Premiums. . 30,454 99 
Rents due and accrued.................. 5,000 00 
$2,417,528 2? 
LIABILITIES, 
Amount required to _re- 
insure all outstanding 
Policies (436 per cent. 
MPOTORE). ..0205. ceecessccee 81,936,886 Ov 
Claims by Death and En- 
dowment awaiting proof 
LF = = satisfac- 
ry discharge............ 71,893 46 
Ria Liab: Sties heresies 10,100 08-- $2,018,879 46 
PU cninttsincsshsenbianiippiiameuneitl $398 648.76 


POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT. 
a oy ae and restored éuring 


p cece ccegecgcceccccocce 285 $1,787,962 Ss 
8,714,528 00 
110,592 00 

152 124,055 00 

8,009,632 75 


8,393,676 47 


@ the year.. 74 
Endowments matured during the 


Total i Deaths’ ‘and Maturity since 
Cyr eet i 2,335 
Total Expected Deaths ‘and Matu- 
east ievestance ecamece coco 2908 
JAMES S. PARSONS, President. 
A. S. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres. 


ROBT. E. BEECHER, Secretary. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





QaoUnrT® FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
K BERY, FIRE, ¢ OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
a taited wes ‘Philadat phia, 


NEW MARBLE FIREPROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


TAL..... 
Bonn Company also: Tent" SAFES “iweibe THe 


ROOF VAULTS at prices gs fi 
to size. & Oxtra 


in uppe 
vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every dese 
tion. jndiude BONDS ct STs. PL. eaepnia D rk 
ELHY, DEEDS, etc., taken for 8 

SPECIAL, RUOARANTY, AT THE Le LOWEST ea 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MO. DEBATE E. 


Company 5 act EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 

RDIANS, and RECEIVE. ond EXE. 
aoRE TR USTS of every descri ption, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals, 


ALL rater FUNDS and and INVESTMENTS are kept 
te and apart from the asse of eon y. As 
ooparnte ane aa the Comme Company has a Ppectal 
ye of $1 1,000,000, primarily y responsiis for their 
trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT C! CHARGE. 


TEPHEN A. CALDW President. 
SOHN B. GEST, Vice- t, and in charge of the 


rust Department. 
ROB PATTERSON, Tre Treas. and Sec. 


mote onl EB toma 
. A. a 
a sae oS 






























April 16, 1885.| 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








(505) 25 








The Twenty-fifth Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Fer the Year ending Dece mber 31st, 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Balance, January ist, 1884, from last ac- 


INCOME. 


oeseseccccccecess cteee $12,031,330 22 
° 2,972,149 83 15,003,480 05 


865,435,729 78 





DISBURSEMENTS, 
——- 5 by Death and Matured Endow- 


4,000, 
Dividends, Surrender Vaiues, and Knnu- te me 















‘otal Paid Rotts Hey holders... heanibaedl --BT.194,787 OF O7 
he a on Cap 7,000 00 
on Sovaritios charged off....... 314,060 63 
Commtasions, a © ota and Les ae 
General Expe \ aennenanenesece want oan ent lo 
State, County, and GO SOMGD, .<cccccces “ 125,971 01 
Total Disbursements............ 9,898,009 
Balance, Dec. Sist, 1884, t 8 ‘ 7 398.009 iz 
is scticcsunstedduad $55,537,720 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages...........-.....--..+ 15, 
New York including =e see 
Equitable table B dp pee 
iP PEI, sacccasscccssecceupocsances 
Uni ited Sta qe ‘Stocks. State Stocks, City — 
tock Stocks authorized by the 
laws “<< — ~ a of pow York.. 18,400,407 00 
(aparbet ' value 7,1 coorlllneneers 5,319,641 
Real fstate outside t thet tate of New ae 
York, including purchases under fore- 
gg ure and Society’ 8 Buildings in other , 
4,016 
Cash in Banks and “Trust Companies, ‘st ae 
es: H ity in transit (since received evm.ss 
tl -isjensatinutsebanennonsecce 
Commuted Commissio vase 3 
Due tw Agents on sucunt ‘of Pre- 
“Fiat ae Rea a aera 112,083 57 
Interest. and Rents due = scores haseee 404,530 45 
sdue and in Llec- 
tion Geas premiums paid in yf 
Deterred Bremiunian. cc ES 
Total Assets, Becomber Sist, 
1884.. -- $53,161,925 54 
LIABILITIES, 
Reservebdn Outetanding Pol- 
icies at 4 per cent.......... $47,549,728 44 


J o by Reath (i hvcnneenel = 
128,580 WW $47,678,308 44 


spesh acaba 1884. 810.483.617 10 
ich the proportion contri 
m. puted) by Policies in a MS $4,074,756 10 
orm = ch the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policiesin Tontineclassis 6,408,861 60 
10 
Upon the New York State Sta ndardit is ~Teeaenil se 
cent. interest, the Surplusis..... e $730,332 73 
ew. Assurance written in 
sestseceeeceeen taeeeeeeess $84,877,057 00 
"$309,409,171 0o 
INCREASE OF 1884 OVER 273 
Fromiam Income o Bik 
——_ “on ao Standard. becuse 53 of 
yp ea 34 


Gaauen ‘Claims... oa 


From the undivided surplus, contributed b: poli- 
class, reversionary aivilende will 








cies in the General 
be declared, TO on settlement of next — 
P ium, to ord: participes’® policies. 

he undivided qurplas contributed e policies in 4 
Tontine class, the amounts a to policies ma- 

u ithin the current year will be dec) as 
their respective choue premiams me due. 

EO. W. PHILLIPS, / 


$ *%. VAN CISE, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 





Henry B. Bye. Dentel D. Lord, 
James mi — ames M. Halsted, 
Louis iforace oe 
ck — ~% Georg pe ¥- L. Day, 
Henry G. Marausnd. Ashbel. Gree’ 
4 Wheelock, er Handy, | 
enry D: Jo! ’ 
PAay us Hartley, J — D. D. Zones, 
ohn Sloane, . 
ry M. Alexander, Eu e Kel iy, Raunt 





agen 
TT N°’ liss, 


Geo 

William B. Kendail, 
Samuel Borrowe, 
William Walker, 
E. W. Lambert, 


BF Ran olph, J Navarro, 
John D. M . b Whitewrizht, 
Alanson Tra: E. Boudinot Colt, 
Wm. Alexander. William M. B £8, 
Stephen M. Phillips Edward W. Scott. 
Robert Bliss, 
OLIVER AMES EUSTACE C. FITZ, Boston 
THOMAS A. GEORGE H. STUART, 


WITT CUYLER, R, Philadelphi id. 


RGEN, Pari 
HORACE J, SAIRCHILD Senko Eng. 
GUSTAV G. POHL, Hambr 


HENRY B. AYDE, nee 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vicre-PrRes1p; 
MUEL BORROWE, 2D VICE. PRESIDENT. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDE ER, SECRETARY. 
MBERT, M.D., MEDICAL EXAMINER. 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, SUPERINTENDEN' 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 


the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington S8t., 
Bceton; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,209,686 96. - 


Lute wae ny, EOONOMIGAL, MAN XGiatens 
ana ERECoRIY Tite INSURE 








All Forms of Life and Endowment Polwies Llesuea 
T. H. BROSNAN, President 


©. P. FRALEIG: 
. GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary 





SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 





Premium Receipts............ $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 
i oonutnenenteneatenmemaal 





Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 


“ Endowments............ 873,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values. 3,603,970 85 





Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





17,463 
$61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
DO ree $59,283,753 57 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(eatimated)............0 $10,000,000 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 





Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 
1880, $1,731,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 
1881, 2,013,203. 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018. 
1888, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $43,183,934. Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jam. 1, 1682, 151,760,824. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,300,296. Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902. Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586, 
The Latest Advance in Life Insurance 
. 
IS THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirg 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. : 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 











STATKMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 
SE nintcticknnsccckvtinincsindesvetivnnagsiasesbevecbertseceinsesueceek 108,876,178 .51 








Annuity Account. 







































































Ann. 7 Ann 
No. | Payments. No. | Payments. 
Aa in force, Jan. a $23,194 31 Azauties in force, Jan. $23, 
epee coccncseeees - * sae 61 661 63 
promis: Annuities... 3,674 96 — Annuities... 2.994 44 
Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 
: 66 $28,565 97 66 $28,565 97 
Insurance Account. 
No. Amount. | No. Amount. 
Polistes in force, Jan. Fulicies in force, Jan. 
“Rs Fee 110,990}  $842,946,082 || Ist, N85 ......... wee, 114.804]  $351,789,285 
Risks Assumed.... ..... 11,194 34,675,989 Risks Terminated penesen 7,380 25,832,736 
122,184 $37,622,021 122,184 $37,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Baiance from last account.... $94,972,108 86 B Death Se 226,820 83 
* Premiums received............ 13,850, 258 43 cf pa Matured Endowments.. ~ iooase 99 
** Interest and Rents............. 5,245, 98 j Total claims— 
A = oe 5 82 
* 6& _. Spee ree 26,926 08 
ee tiv a das 3,141,164 12 
- Surrendered Policies and 
I A seein aad 3,037,696 17 
; Total paid Policy-hold- t 
ers—$13,923,062 19 
“« © Commissions, (payment 
of current and extin- 
guishment of rf 907,846 19 
“« © Premium charged o 
Securities oo 3 1,131,172 33 
«“ « Taxes and Assessments... 228,169 61 
© ns cas iene 53 872,263 87 
a Balance to New Account 97,009,913 08 
$114,067.427 27 $114,067,427 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 || By Bonds a ot by Mortgages - 
“ Claims by death not yet due... 862,387 00 nm Real Estate. . $46.978,527 96 
“ Premiums advance.... 27,477 36 “ United States and other Bonds 34,522,822 00 
° —- and Contingent Guar- “ Loans on Collaterals........... 6,898,387 50 
tee Fund..... Seccdccccccces 4,743,771 15 sad i tccahe chant sekuach 10,282,693 04 
“ Cash in Banks and Trust Cm 
panies at interes 2,644,988 54 
“ Interest accrued........... ... 1,262,418 54 
“* Premiums deferred, quarterly 
and semi-annual........... 103,115 38 
* Premiums in transit, principally 
TOE DOR ssccsces + ve0e 138,714 51 
“ Suspense Account.. .......... 37,314 14 
“ Agents’ Balances............... +196 90 
$103,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 














NOTE —If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. t. Interest be used, the Surplus 


is ow $12,000,000. 
From the Surplus, as ap 
ticipating Policy which sha! 


in the Balance Sheet, a dividend wat be apportioned to each par- 
be in force at its anniversary in 1 


pa SR RR A MPD SRR meee BY hc dosed “ukasveusieeseele }eekeea $108,876,178.51 
NEw YORK, January 21, 1885. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Freperick S. Winston,| Hermann C, von Post, ee H,. SHerwoop, ee T. Davigs, 
Samuet E., SprRou.ts, Gerorce C. Ricuarpson| Georce H. ANDREWS, OBERT SEWELL, 


ALEXANDER H. Rice, 
WixuiaM F, Barcock, 
- RATCHFORD STARR, 


Lucius Rosinson, 
Samuet D, Bascock, 
Georce S. Cog, 

Joun E, Devetin, 
Seymour L. Hustep, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, 


Lewis May, | 
James C, Hoven, 


ene HARRIMAN, 
Henry W. SmitH, 


Rosert OLyYPHANT, 
Georce F. Baker, 
Benj. 
Freverick H. CosstTT, = Tuompson, 
UDLEY OLCoTT, 
Anson STAGER, 
Freperic CROMWELL, 


S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 
Cuarves R, HENDERSON, 
Gerorce Buss, 

Rurus W. PeckHam, 

Wm. P. Dixon, 

J. HoBart HERRICK. 


B. SHERMAN, 





MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORE, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


The Annual Premium at the Age of 30 will be $30 18 
as? ~ =s of — twenty rs the Company os 
return e holder in casb.............+- 10 00 
While the $1,000 Insurance wit have “been 
secu for eS 2.8 ee 
or $1.68 for $1,000 insuran ear. Or, if the Ady ~4 
be no’ surrendered st the e Hoy of th the 


. Any ine amount 


estim ‘ated, but are Szet fat a 
t. the full face of the Polic 

While a being able in the event of the deat: of *the 
assured. ere is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of amg 4 after three years, a 


Cash or Paid-up Value bein Gaqrentecd by 
the terms of the New York La 


comes a paid-up policy of $1,005. 
in the same proportions. 
ee results are not 
positive ve — 


For examples and other ages and petonne and also 
. Wid 10and 15 year plans, write to or apply at the 
~ 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 
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Old and Young. 


VOICES. 


BY J. H. WALWORTH. 





Vorwrs! Voices! I kin hear ’em folks so plain! 

I kin hear’em in de mornin’, en at night dey 
comes again. 

Driftin’ en a-shiftin’, like de san’s out on de bar ; 

Sighin’ en a-whisp’rin’, ‘‘Thar’s a grave for you 
somewhar,” 


Voices! Voices! I kin tell ’em eve’y one, 

Doa dey comes a mouty distunce, from de lan’ 
beyon’ de sun, 

Jes’ t’ bring a solim’ messidge to de mourner 
lef’ behin’, 

Jen’ to p’int de shinin’ paffway to de one dey 
lef’ so blin’, 


Voices! Voices! It is Daddy’s voice I hear, 
W’en de coti’n 's ripe fur pick’n an’ de co’n is 


in de ear. 
used t’ think de ole man hard (he wur a little 
rough) ; 
But ef I could, I'd have him back. I would dat, 
quick enough ! 


Voices! Voices! It is Mammy’s comes to me, 

Wid de smell uv apple-blossoms, en de hummin’ 
uv de bee; 

Wid de lowin’ uv de cattle, en de bl’atin’ uv de 
sheep ; 

For t’was de busy Springtime w’en Mammy went 
to sleep. 


Voices! Voices! Dat little sassy Jim! 

He was a mouty peert’un! I thought a heap er 
bim! 

W’en de pickon nuts is drappin’ en de *simmons 
growin’ sweet 

I hears my baby’s voice, en his leetle pat’rin’ feet. 


Voices! Voices! It’s his Mammy’s now I hear! 

(W’en we meet beyon’ the river, kin it soun’ a 
bit mo’ clear?) 

It comes to me uv evenin’s we’n de quarter lot 
is still 

En I hears de owl a hootin’ at de mo’nful w’ip- 
perwill. 


Voices! Voices! I hears’em everywhere! 
A flittin’ through my dreams, a-floatin’ in de air, 
Driftin’ en a-shiftin’, like de san’s out on de bar ; 
Sighin’ en a-whisp’rin’, ‘‘ Thars a grave for you 
somewhar.”’ 
New York Ciry. 
St i 
DR. HOYT’S WIFE. 


BY HARRIET B. WATERMAN, 








Dr. Puiu Horr was annoyed when 
he saw Alice Bayard’s name upon the wed- 
ding cards which he received one day from 
Boston. To be sure, he had never definite- 
ly asked her to be his wife, but he had 
never expected her to definitely marry any- 
body else; not, at least, while he remained 
an indefinite bachelor. 

He was one of Dakota’s multitude of 
‘rising young physicians,”t and when he 
considered that he had not visited his home 
for three years, that his letters, from the 
first intermittent, had, after six months, 
become altogether remittent, he had to ac- 
knowledge that circumstances did not war- 
rant even annoyance. 

Her image had been constantly engaged 
in pouring imaginary tea for his imaginary 
family, until the coming of these cards; but 
it was one of the attributes of Dr. Hoyt’s 
beautiful, sunny disposition, that his future 
plans were always too vague to admit of 
severe disappointment. 

Half an hour out of office hours is not 
much for even a rising physician to devote 
to amatory obsequies, and Dr. Hoyt was 
still engaged upon a line of memories, 
which began with ‘‘ seeings home” when 
they were both in their teens and ended 
with that last letter, which he remembered 
as a vapid affair, not worth the answer it 
had never received, when the tingle of the 
office bell roused him to reality and the en- 
trance of a farmer from a neighboring 
town. 

‘* Well now, Doctor,” said that individu- 
al, ‘‘I caleulate that you’re wanted consid- 
erable smart up Hellersville way. One of 
the Roosians is nigh about donefor. He 
fell off a hay wagon fust, then the hay 
wagon fell on to him, and, as near as I can 
make out, the horses and wagon took turns 
finishing him up by rubbing him in the 
ground til] the remains wa’n't of much 
*count. I made out about that from their 
heathenish jibber. I was riding by, and 
the girl that does their talking for them 
ran out, and asked me to send you over. 
It’s that fourteen year old that briugs in 
hay often, I reckon’s the one.” 





Dr. Hoyt had keen professional instincts, 
and his preparations for departure were 
completed with the old man’s story, and a 
few moments later he was driving rapidly 
toward the ‘Roosians,” as the colony of 
Mennonite settlers was commonly called. 
These are a peculiar people, who unite the 
principles of the modern Quaker with the 
practice of the ancient Ishmaelite. Exiled 
from Russia, because of religious scruple 
against military service, they are still a bit of 
Old-World, old-time barbarianism, planted 
in the newest New-World civilization, be- 
cause of its newness equally savage. They 
are fiercely content with their own man- 
ners and customs; apart from their own 
people, fierce enemies and reluctant friends. 
Their long, uncompromising coats, and 
their long, uncut beards (for the Mennon- 
ite is a Nazarene in that matter) give fit ex- 
pression to their characters. So far as the 
payment of taxes and the cultivation of the 
soil goes, they are good citizens; but 
socially they are Asiatics and Mennonites 
still, and with America and the world un- 
acquainted, 

Among all nations are born—more often, 
too, than is supposed—women who are best 
described by the word devoted. They are 
the Jephthas, the Iphigenias, the Joans of 
Arc of history; denied individual life, and 
destined to be objective, they are more 
frequently, if less gloriously, found in the 
old maids who care for other people’s chil- 
dren; the leaven of other’s lumps, who, 
filling out the measure of lives not their 
own, are themselves destitute. They are 
beautiful or ugly as it happens; they wear 
no mark on their foreheads, unless it be 
the sign of a high and holy purpose; noth- 
ing distinguishing, ualess it be an expres- 
sion of the eye which seems always to sée 
outward, never to look within. 


Of such, was Marie Von Sulevitch, also 
a trial and a puzzle to the orthodox mem- 
bers of the simple community. Without 
excuse, she had refused to marry Ivan ia 
Russia, and when her father foolishly in- 
dulged her, and would again have per- 
mitted her to marry, this time in America, 
Alexis, who was rich in land and cattle, 
she refused as before; some quality in the 
girl, which the rest found it difficult to 
appreciate, enabled her again to have her 
own way. 

That had been years before, when she was 
marriageable; now she was twenty-three, 
and no longer counted among the girls. She 
had never really been counted among the 
girls; to dance with her had never been so 
much fun as with those who laughed more. 
Only Ivan and Alexis had wished to wor- 
ship her as u saint. It was, therefore, 
fortunate, perhaps, that neither had mar- 
ried her. If they had continued to wor- 
ship, the other women might have become 
exacting, and forgotten that it is honor 
enough to work and rear children for a 
good man, and reward enough to receive 
bread in return. 

But the Mennonites, like other Protest- 
ants, have not yet solved the problem of 
unmarried womanhood, and they looked 
with suspicion upon Marie Von Sulevitch, 
who was twenty-three, and had never cared 
for a lover; not, at least, unless he had a 
fever; for her delight and occupation was 
sickness of all kinds. As the colony in- 
creased in size, she came to be constantly 
busy. Babies grew quiet as she took them 
in her arms, fever became lighter at the 
touch of her cool hands, and pain was 
easier to bear after Marie had bandaged 
the wound. 

Those who had been sick growled when 
well that she should be indulged in her 
whims, and the whole people came in time 
to consider her gifts, which were those of a 
good nurse, as an especial provision for 
their necessities. 

Dr. Hoyt, it chanced, had never before 
been summoned. It was a sight, pitiful 
even to professional eyes, that met his 
view, as he entered the cabin. 

The boy was groaning and writhing on a 
pile of straw in one corner; the close, dark 
room was crowded with men smoking, and 
women ehattering—men and women alike 
filthy as their surroundings. ~The one 
mitigating circumstance was the woman 
kneeling by the bed, gently bathing the 
wounds, but evidently ignorant of further 
remedy. The Doctor recognized her as 
the ‘‘ one who talked for them.” 





‘* Send these people out,” he said to her. 
‘*They are killing him, using the little air 
there is with their vile pipes.” 

‘* They will not go,” she answered. ‘‘It 
is not customary with my people to trust 
the world’s people.” 

With an ejaculation, expressive of dis- 
gust, Dr. Hoyt turned to his patient. I 
shall not attempt a diagnosis; there were 
broken bones and ghastly wounds. The 
boy was fast weakening from his more than 
mortal agony. 

Chloroform, that angel of solace to the 
sufferer, was first administered; and the 
long-bearded men, gathered close around 
the bed, watched the immediate effect of 
the medicine, and saw that the boy gasped 
a little, grew more quiet, and lay dead. 

The enlightened reader will not find it 
easy to comprehend ignorance such as 
theirs; but these men had only the evi- 
dence of their senses, with no past experi- 
ence, or even knowledge. It was only 
natural, therefore, that they should jump 
to a quick conclusion, and that hatred of 
the alien and stranger, already strong 
enough, should, with this added provoca- 
tion, call forth every man’s knife, with in- 
tent to kill. 

Dr. Hoyt was too taken by surprise to be 
more than dismayed at first. The threat- 
ening glances at the bed, the redoubled 
howls of one of the women, made plain 
the cause of the murderous preparations. 
He turned to the girl by the bed, whom he 
had thought of a higher grade of intelligence 
than the rest; but her face showed only 
pained distress. 

“It is chloroform. Don’t you know?” 
he said, appealing toher. ‘It will make 
him sleep while I set the bones. Then he 
will awaken. Tell them quick, or it will 
be too late.” 

She looked at him long before she spoke, 
and the rest waited, breathless, for her 
words. She noted the dexterity, the cer- 
tainty of his motions, and her faith rose 
above her judgment. 

‘* He says it will be right,” she said, in 
Russian, ‘‘that he will sleep only till the 
wounds are dressed. I do not understand; 
but I think he knows. See, he works in a 
good way. Itis the custom in America, 
perhaps. Do not kill him yet.” 

The Doctor worked rapidly, and the men 
fell back into one corner and mumbled to- 
gether. One of them spoke presently, ges- 
turing a great deal and pointing to bis 
knife. 

‘* He says,” translated Marie, ‘‘ that they 
will not kill you, if your words are true, 
and the boy lives. If he dies, you will not 
leave us alive. That is but just.” 


She spoke in a tone of calm conviction, 
and, seeing that to argue was but to waste 
breath, the Doctor turned again to his pa- 
tient, upon whose chance of life his own 
depended. He was not a religious man; 
but I think he prayed as well as labored 
during the next half-hour; for, humanly 
speaking, there was every probability that 
some of the many wounds were fatal, and 
that the sick one would never revive. 

Marie watched more intently than any of 
the others. Her confidence increased, and 
every few minutes she turned to the group 
with an imperious nod. 

‘He is right; he is right,” she said. 

When, finally, the boy opened his eyes, 
and knew pain again, the men and women 
wished to bring altar gifts to lay at the phy- 
sician’s feet; but Marie only said, tearfully : 

‘* We did not know that America held so 
wise aman. I will never think, hereafter, 
that I am called to nurse the sick.” 

‘*Everything depends upon you now,” 
he answered. ‘‘ Nursing must do the rest,” 
and, leaving directions, he drove away, 
meditating seriously, for so light-hearted a 
man, upon his strange escape froin death. 

For two weeks he was a daily caller at 
the cabin; and long before the end of that 
time his interest in the boy had become 
secondary to his interest in the nurse, who 
developed astonishing ability. She seemed 
to expand and humanize from day to 
day. 

‘““She would be a fortune to any com- 
munity,” he said, in speaking of her.” Such 
gifts of voice, touch, and manner, rarely 
come in one person.” Her hands were his 
especial admiration; he held the right one 
in his own, one day, and looked at it stead- 
ily; it was large and flexible, perfect in 





shape, and imbued with a strength that 
made simple contact with it pleasant. He 
looked at her face, and its expression made 
him drop her hand. 

‘* You must be very strong,” he said. 

‘* Yes,” she answered. ‘* My ancestors, 
you know, killed oxen with their fists. I 
am very strong.” 

The rest of the community were unac- 
countable in their behavior. After that first 
day, when they were disposed to crown his 
head, and lay doves at his feet, and make 
him feel altogether like a fool, they seemed 
to return to their first state of suspicious 
dislike, tempered only with some dread of 
his mysterious power. ; 

It was a week after his last visit, thata 
ring at the office bell, one morning, an- 
nounced Marie Von Sulevitch. She had 
walked far, for she breathed hard; but her 
face was white, and showed that she was 
sustained by moral rather than pbysical 
strength. 

Dr. Hoyt sprang to get her a chair; but 
she leaned against the door. 

‘*No,” she said. ‘‘I will not sitdown. I 
wish you to tell me where to go, because 
you said I could be a nurse, and it is no 
longer possible for me to stay at home.” 

The Doctor walked the length of the 
room, and turned before he spoke. 


**Tell me all of it,” he said. ‘‘I am your 
friend.” 

She sighed wearily. 

‘*There is nothing to tell. You would 


not understand. It is Nicholas this time. 
It is the same whether it is Alexis or Ivan. 
They do not care who, but they will make 
me marry. They say I am of the world. If 
I will not marry Nicholas, they will cast 
me off to the world’s people. I am no 
longer of them. I come to ask you what 
you of the world do with your women who 
do not marry.” 

Dr. Hoyt looked out of the window, and 
there was a queer smile on his face. 

‘*Why not?” he whispered. ‘She is 
beautiful and good, more capable, every 
way, than the best of their book-crammed 
girls; more nearly in the image of her 
Maker, too. Why not?” 

‘* Marie,” he said, aloud, turning toward 
her, ‘‘are you sure that it is not 
that you do not wish to marry Nicholas 
and Alexis? I ask you now to be my wife. 
Will your resolution be still the same?” 

Vivid color rushed over her face, and she 
put up her hands, despairingly. 

‘‘They said I would be lost among the 
world’s women!” she cried. ‘‘Oh! they were 
cruel to cast me away!” 

‘*No, Marie!” and Philip Hoyt took her 
hand, as he had done that other day, which 
both silently remembered. ‘* You will not 
be lost as my wife; your thoughts are like 
mine. Why should we not be happy to- 
gether, caring for the sick?” 


Her face grew pale again and her eyes 
were bright with happiness. 

‘* You mean that I can serve you, make 
your life better, be useful to you?” she 
questioned. 

Men never tell their real thoughts at these 
critical times; but a comical vision of Alice 
Bayard’s probable ideas of wifelood, com- 
pared with these, did cross this lover’s 
mind, though it was very tenderly that he 
said: ; 

‘*My Marie, you are a great woman; but 
to makg your husband’s life better, that 1s 
worthy, even of you.” 

They were married at once, and have 
lived very happily, the Doctor and Doc- 
toress, equally unmindful of the scornful 
pity which is all that the Bostonians and 
Mennonites vouchsufed by way of remem- 
brance. 

Mrs. Hoyt retains many of her Oriental 
ideas of the wife’s domestic station. Her 
thoughts are still largely of service. She 
has a way of slipping out of the room 
when many peopie come; but she will lis- 
ten at midnight, with wide-awake interest, 
to professional accounts of epidemics 
and surgical operations. Her household is 
well ordered, and if she does not assert her- 
self, and is not brilliant for the many, her 
b&isband is still content. Menare Eastern 
potentates, shorn only of opportunity. Dr. 
Hoyt finds a satellite, whose shining face 
reflects always his own glory, so agreeable 
that he has never wished to have instead 
a rival planet. 


Parorton, N, J. 
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THE EMPEROR ANDTHE ABBOT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BURGER. 








BY L. F. STARRETT. 





I wii tell you a tale that is ludicrous, very— 

There onee was a monarch, facetious and 
merry, 

And an abbot as stapid as stupid can be. 

Hans Pendix, his shepherd, was brighter than 
he. 


The Emperor toiled both in hot and cold 
weather ; 

He could sleep in his tent for a whole week to- 
gether ; 

On black bread and sausage and water could 
fare, 

Or hunger and thirst on occasion could bear. 


The Abbot cared little so he were but able 

To lie long in bed and to sit long at table. 

Like a full moon his face shone, and he was 
80 fat 

It took three to reach round him—good 
reachers at that. 


It suited the monarch the Abbot to worry. 

One day, with his suite, in no great of a 
hurry, 

He rode by the abbey. In front of his door 

The Abbot was waddling—just moving, no 
more. 


Quoth the Emperor: ‘*‘ What a most fortunate 
meeting !”’ 
‘ Then he halted and called with irreverent 
greeting: 
**God’s servant, how goes it? It’s easy to see 
That fasting and prayer with you don’t dis- 
agree. 


“Though cruel it seem to disturb your enjoy- 
ment, 
Yet I think your great powers should have fit- 
ting employment ; 
For of you ’tis said—and I doubt not ’tis so— 
That you are so bright you can hear the grass 
grow. 


“In short you’re a man of good parts and great 

learning. 

In exactly three months I shall pass here, re- 
turning. 

Ishall leave your stout jaws three good hard 
nuts to crack ; 

You willdo well to break them before I get 
back. 


“And first, you must tell, without any evasion, 
When I am arrayed fora great state occasion 
In such style as becomes my position and 

birth, 
To exactly a penny how much I am worth. 


‘Next, you shall inform me, when mounted and 
riding 
My charger—the same which I now am bestrid- 
ing— 
To precisely a minute (I doubt not you know) 
How long round the world it will take me to 
go. 


“And, third, I shall ask you to tell, without 
shrinking, 
Of what at the time I may chance to be think- 
ing ; 
And, if you shall fail in the slighest degree, 
I’) tell you just what will the consequence be. 


* You will find that as surely as Abbot I made 

you, 

So surely will { from your high place degrade 
you: 

You shall ride back and forth on an ass 
through the land, 

With your back to his head and his tail in your 
hand.” 


At dread of exposure, a wretched defaulter, 

Or a felon condemned at the thought uf the 
halter, 

Could scarce than the Abbot feel greater dis- 
may 

As from him the monarch rode chuckling 
away. 


To one, two, three, four universities went he ; 

His gold and his silver unsparingly spent he ; 

But the dons, though renowned for their 
learning and brains, 

Could give him no help in return for his pains. 


When Time, on his journey remorselessly 
speeding, 

Not a moment his dreadful perplexity heed- 
ing, 

Brought round the three months with no 
answer prepared, 

He saw all sorts of colors, so much was he 
scared, 


At last his poor courage entirely forsook him, 

And away to the woods and the fields he be- 
took him, 

And there, in a stony, secluded retreat, 

Hans Bendix, his shepherd, he happened to 
meet. 


**Herr Abbot,” Hans Bendix cried, ‘‘ what fs 
the matter? 
Good sooth I have seen you a monstrous sight 
fatter. 


What has caused your dimension so greatly to 
shrink? 

Why! somebody must have bewitched you, I 
think.” 


** Alas! good Hans Bendix, I’m sorely afflicted ; 

Our Emperor, sadly to joking addicted, 

Has given me to crack, and now near the time 
draws, , 

Three nuts quite too tough for Beelzebub’s 
jaws. 


‘For first I must tell, without any evasion, 
When he is arrayed for a great state occasion, 
In such style as becomes his position and 

birth, 
To exactly a penny how much he is worth. 


“And next I must tell him, when mounted 
and riding 
The charger he three months ago was be- 
striding, 
To precisely a minute (and how shall I know?) 
How long round the world it will take him to 
go. 
‘And third, he requires me to tell, without 
shrinking, 
Of what, at the time, he may chance to be 
thinking ; 
And if I shall err in the slightest degree, 
Then his sorest displeasure will fall upon me. 


“He says, that as surely as Abbot he made me, 
So surely will he from my high place degrade 
me; 
Back and forth I must ride on an ass through 
the land, 
With my back to his head and his tail in my 
hand.” 


‘Is that all?” Hans Bendix said, 
grinning. 
“To deal with such questions is easy as sinning. 
Just lend me your gown, and your hood and 
your cross. 
To answer them I shall not be at a loss. 


cunningly 


“Though ignorant I of your heathenish Latin, 
I know how to get the dog out and the cat in. 
The wit you of wise men for gold could not 

buy, 
That from my good mother inherited I.” 


From the face of the monk quickly vanished 
the sadness, 

And he capered about as a boy does for glad- 
ness ; 

While Bendix, in cross, hood, and mantel ar- 
rayed, 

His way to the cloister right speedily made. 


Already the monarch had come ; and he found 
him 
Crowned, sceptered and robed, with his coun- 
selors round him, 
** Now tell me, Sir Monk, who with knowledge 
dost cram— 
How much am I worth—take me justas I am?” 


‘For just twenty marks, ‘tis said, Joseph was 
traded ; 
And for you and the finery you have paraded, 
The appraisal accounted at nineteen shall be! 
You’re valued at least at a mark less than he.” 


‘“‘Hum!” muttered the monarch. ‘The thing is 
well stated ; 
But my pride, I confess, is a trifle abated, 
In response to my question to be made to 
know 
That by logic so good I am rated so low. 


** And now, please to tell me, when mounted and 
riding 
My charger—the same which I now am bestrid- 
ing— 
To a minute precisely, if so near you know, 
How long round the world it will take me to 
go.” 


“Tf you shajl the hours of the morning not idle, 
But your steed in good season shall saddle and 
bridle, 
And shall start with, and then shall keep pace 
with the sun, 
In just twice twelve hours will the whole 
thing be done.”’ 


“Ha! ha!” laughedthe monarch. ‘The thing 
is too funny ! 
With ifs and with buts men of straw can make 
money. 


It’s not at all strange you can do it, indeed, 
If with ifs and with bués you can fodder your 
steed. 


“But go on and tell—and a truce to your fool- 
ing, 
Or you'll ride on an ass in despite of your 
schooling — 
What I’m thinking, and whether it’s false or 
is true ; 
And this time an if or a but, sir, won’t do.” 


“You think I’m the Abbot?” 
about that ; 
*T would be doubting my senses if I were to 
doubt that.” 
“ Your servant, it isn’t the truth, but a lie; 
Not the Abbot, but Bendix, his shepherd, am 


“No question 





L” 
- 





“Your pardon, Herr Emperor! 





“Not the Abbot! Why, zounds!” called the 


monarch, astounded. 

Then he looked at the shepherd awhile quite 
dumfounded. 

Then he said: ‘“‘ By my crown and my sword 
you shall be 

Henceforward the Abbot, if you are not he. 


“Till invest you with staff and with ring and 


with gavel. 

Let the old Abbot mount on his donkey and 
travel ; 

It may do him some good, if it teach him to 
know 

That the man who shall reap is the man who 
can sow.” 


Now you have 


caught me. 

To read, write, or reckon no one ever taught 
me. 

Not a scrap of your dead-and-gone Latin I 
know, 

And old Jack can’t pick up what Jacky let 
go.” 

‘*Alas! my good Hans! That is sad beyond meas- 

ure, 

But ask me for anything else at your pleas- 
ure ; 

For right well I like you. so please under- 
stand 

That what mine is to give is now yours to com- 
mand.” 


‘“*For my own wants, great monarch, I need but 
a little, 
And I ask for myself not a jot nor a tittle ; 
But I ask you to pardon the Abbot, for he 
Has been, through my life, a good master to 
me.” 


** He has a good servant, no better could be ; 
Your heart, like your head, Hans, is where 
it should be. 
That I pardon your master, you ask ; be it so; 
But your cleverness not unrewarded shall 
go. 


“For, in granting his pardon, I make this con- 

dition, 

That he get a new servant to fill your posi- 
tion, 

And that what you may ask for he always 
shall give, 

Without charge or question, so long as you 
live.” 

ROCKLAND, ME. 
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BY ALICE BROWN. 


Wuen Father Christopher saw him first 
the boy was driving an old horse at a rat- 
tling pace over the rocky island road—he 
being Luther Jansen, aged fourteen. Be- 
side him sat an irresponsible wisp, whom 
Luther addressed confidentially and with 
gravity as ‘“‘Old Man.” 

‘Could you give me a ride?” asked 
Father Christopher, lifting his benign hat 
and resting upon his staff. ‘“‘I am going 
to Partridge Cove.” 

‘“‘Jump up,” said Luther, giving the 
reins to his father, and scrambling into the 
back of the cart with the ease of a very 
agile squirrel. ‘‘ You drive, Old Man.” 

The horse felt the difference in govern- 
ment, and subsided into a walk. Roused, 
from time to time, by an energetic ‘‘ Hup!” 
from bis former driver, he darted into 
spasmodic ambition, only to sink back 
again into a state of security. 

‘* Hi! Jansen!” called a man in another 
cart, drawing up on the side of the road. 
‘*Want any more lumber?” 

Jansen had drawn up likewise, the re- 
sponsibility being assumed by the horse, 
which petrified itself at the call, and began 
placidly nosing the burnt grass. Jansen 
turned helplessly to his manager. 

‘Tell him ten foot more o’ the two-inch 
stuff,” said the boy. The father echoed 
him with an air of great relief. 

‘* Want it hauled?” 

‘¢Tell him we'll come after it,’’ prompted 
Luther. 

‘* All right!” shouted the voice; and it 
and the man drove on. 

‘* You seem to be building,” volunteered 
Father Christopher. 

‘* Why, yes,” returned Jansen, shaking 
the reins, and turning involuntarily to his 


prompter. Then, seeming to realize the 
trifling nature of the question, he ventured 
on dealing with it unaided. ‘Yes, we 
are.” 

“Your own house?” 

** Ye—es.” 


‘Our own house up on tbe street,” 


cheerfully supplemented the boy. 


*Oome 
up an’ look at it, *f you wantto. I’m goin’ 
to lay the bricks for the ohimbley this 
afternoon.” 


‘* You never can!” said the priest. 

‘* Bet your life on it!” with a twinkle all 

over his face. ‘‘ Here’s the Partridge Cove 
road. Want to get out?” 

So Father Christopher slowly descended, 

and made his way along that most beauti- 
ful of paths, which offers, at its end, a 
glimpse of the sea. He met the boy no 
more that Summer, but held distinctly in 
remembrance the little figure in the blue 
shirt and straw hat, the jolly face, the 
merry imps of eyes. It was on that mar- 
velous island cf the New England coast, 
the one where the finger of God has 
painted the cliffs in such colors as the 
poet-evangelist saw, and could only reduce 
to earthly similes by his ‘‘ jasper, sapphire 
and chalcedony ” cliffs, set like everlasting 
walls, by the Great Mason, where the sea 
charges upon them day by day and retreats 
to charge again, the spray from its nostrils 
flecking them with an added beauty. Fa- 
ther Christopher fell deep in love with it 
that Summer, and had no doubt of return- 
ing with the very next year, though, as it 
happened, three times twelve months 
passed before he set foot there again. 

‘** And I wonder,” he said, in the first half 
hour of his return to the Island, ‘‘I won- 
der where my irreverent young Yankee 
may be!” 

In spite of the apparent serenity of the 
place, life there was not absolutely free 
from small excitements. So Father Chris- 
topher found when, one afternoon, he set 
off across the cliffs to’ the East Shore, 
where the gulls sweep, on white, angelic 
wings, across their background of blue. 
Half way there, stopping to lean for resi on 
the goodly staff of three years before, he 
became aware of the repeated cry of a cat, 
persistent and agonized enough to suggest 
a child. 

“The poor thing!” exclaimed Father 
Christopher aloud. ‘‘I hope nobody’s teas- 
ing it.” 

At the same time, while his ear was 
straining its power in wondering attention, 
the eye came to the rescue, informing him 
of a tiny rude hut, standing on the incline 
above him, and half conceaied in bushes. 
Father Christopher was a man of im- 
pulses, and accordingly followed the one 
which drew him laboriously up to the little 
structure. The cries had indeed come 
from within. He pushed open the door 
without ado, and entered. No one there; 
but—yes, on a rude couch in one corner a 
cat lying on her side and carefully tied 
down with broad bands of cloth. 


‘““Oh! the wretches!” cried Father 
Christopher, his mind flying at once to the 
Island boys. ‘‘ Oh! the villains! to torture 
an animal so!” 

But while his great jack-knife was in the 
act of being opened, and his reverend face 
was growing pink with wrath, another 
form appeared in the doorway, and a voice 
full of cool good-humor broke in on his 
ireful mood. 

‘*Now ‘spose you should let my cat 
alone!” 

The priest turned angry blue eyes upon 
the face, which gave back an irresistible 
smile in answer. It was a warm face, with 
tossing yellow hair above it—a freckled 
face, blue-eyed and full of concentrated 
power. 

‘‘Seventeen or eighteen,” thought the 
Father. ‘‘He might be my Luther grown 
up.” As indeed he was. 

The boy had not lingered in the doorway. 
He had gone lightly to the couch—on tip- 
toe, as if it might contain a paiient who 
must not be wakened—had deftly untied 
the cat and changed her position, disposing 
one bandaged leg carefully. 

‘* Broke her leg; don’t ye see?” he said 
once, looking up at the priest. Pussy 
knew him and trusted him. He held her 
on his knees, and when he had taken bits 
of fresh fish from a tin box in his pocket, 
she ate them, and then disposed herself to 
purr and luxuriate in change of posture. 

‘*Set down?” asked Luther, briefly, but 
with great kindliness, when his ministra- 
tions were over. 

The priest complied. All his trust in 





human nature, as embodied in boy nature, 
had come back at a bound. 
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‘** So you’re a surgeon?” he began, to fan 
the flicker of conversation. 

‘* The boy's face lighted wonderfully. 

**That’s what I should aim at, if I was to 
have my choice. But I haint the learnin’ 
to be trusted with folks’s broken legs, an’ so 
I make it up on cats an’ dogs.” 

** Well, well! No doubt your bills are as 
punctually paid as those of many a more am- 
bitious surgeon,” said Father Christopher, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ And this is your office? I 
remember you were building a new house 
when I was here, three years ago.” 

** That’s up on thestreet,” said the other, 
looking up with bright, bird-like glances, 
from his continued nursing of the cat. 
‘*Tim an’ me live there now. Father an’ 
Mother, they’re both dead.” 

“ee 

‘*He’s my brother—younger’n me; not 
bright.” The latter confidentially, but with 
no mysterious lowering of tone. Falling 
short of perfect brightness might well have 
been shared by the entire race, from all in- 
dication he gave of corsidering this an ex- 
ception. ‘‘Not bein’ bright, he never 
seemed to take to me—Tim didn’t”—he 
went onsimply. ‘‘ An’ whenit aint pleasant 
to home, I slip off up here, an’ we have 
things all to ourselves, me an’ Mr. William 
Shakespeare.” 

The priest looked a question, and Luther 
pointed to a battered book on the window- 
sill beside him. 

Father Christopher took if up, and turned 
the leaves. Yes, there were the immortal 
plays. 

‘* Father picked it up some’ers in West- 
port, at auction,” continued the boy. ‘He 
never read it, nor Ma’am didn’t. It was 
kickin’ round the house for years, till, one 
Sunday, I took it up an’ opened it in the 
middle. Thunder! Aint them stories!” 

‘*Stories, indeed!” said Father Chris- 
topher. ‘* Which do you like best?” 

‘*Couldn’t tell, to save ye! There's all 
kinds. Some to make ye cry, an’ some 
that’s more heartenin’. But I wouldn't 
take a thousan’ dollars for that book, sir; 
not if I couldn’t buy another.” 

‘So you think it might be more desirable 
to be Shakespeare than a surgeon?” said 
Father Christopher, chiefly to keep him 
talking. 

‘‘T aint so sure!” challenging argument 
with his fearless blue eyes. ‘‘No. I aint 
so sure. I can’t see nothin’ on God’s earth 
so pleasant as settin’ men’s broken legs and 
fixin’ up their bodies.” 

Father Christopher was liable, even at his 
advanced age, to encourage the building of 
air-castles. 

‘‘Why not study medicine, then?” he 
suggested. ‘‘ You are young. You could 
make your way without a cent.” 

‘** So I’ve told myself, when myself’s kept 
beggin’ off from stayin’ here. But there’s 
Tim.” 

“True; there’s Tim,” said the priest, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Your work supports him ?” 

‘‘Yes, him an’ me. I’m a fisherman by 
trade.” 

An hour later, when the Father was tak- 
ing his way down the cliff, after warmly 
meeting his new friend’s invitation to come 
again, he ejaculated musingly, putting his 
staff down with emphasis to mark the 
period: ‘‘ Yes; but there’s Tim.” 

It was not to be expected, considering 
Father Christopher’s eager interest in the 
new, that their acquaintance should lan- 
guish. 

Many days had not passed, when he 
began to question himself on his right to 
do as he pleased with his own. He had no 
child, no remote relative even, to inherit 
his goodly fortune. 

‘*Lute,” he began, one afternoon, mak- 
ing his way post-haste down to the shore, 
where the boy was cutting up bait. ‘‘Lute, 
I want to adopt you!” 

‘* Aint 1 a fine, healthy baby?” said the 
boy, showing two-thirds of the gleaming 
teeth in his mouth. ‘ Start me with a rat- 
tle, an’ I'll go through all the four stages 
Mr. Shakespeare talks about, before I leave 
you.” 

‘*Tam in earnest,” said his friend. ‘I 
want to treat you like my own son. I want 
to sei you to studying medicine.” 

‘* The laughing blue eyes lost their merri- 
ment; the face fell into lines of concen- 
trated purpose; the hand, covered with 
scales and slime, forgot to cut fish. 





** Jiminy!” said Luther, looking across 
the sea, and not at his friend. ‘‘ Whata 
chance this is!” 

“Then, you'll take it, I hope,” said Fa- 
ther Christopher, treading quickly on the 
heels of his speech. 

““Take it!” cried the boy, in a great 
voice. ‘‘I guessi will! An’ if I ever”— 
A strange whimpering sound broke in upon 
his speech. At its first note he grew quite 
white, his face deadening. 

Father Christopher turned in the direc- 
tion of the sound, to gee, not at all observ- 
ant of them, a crouching figure, taking a 
zigzag course along the beach, overturn. 
ing pebbles, here and there, and singing to 
itself. The body was that of a man of 
great strength, short, misshapen; the head 
was enormous and the face stolid, freckled, 
crowned by a shock of tawny hair. Father 
Christopher turned to Luther for confirma- 
tion of his thought, and the boy met his 
eyes with a dull answer in his own. 

‘Yes, that’s Tim,” he said, with a long 
breath, going on with his bait-cutting. 
‘** No, sir; don’t say no more. Tim’s got 
nobody but me. I can’t leave the Island.” 

Father Christopher did not pursue the 
question then, for very pity; but he did 
not in the least relinquish his purpose. He 
did some more prodigious thinking, and, 
one day, at twilight, climbed the cliff to the 
little hut, to take Luther into his decisions. 
The boy was there, his one book on his 
knee, his eyes seeking beyond it the mighty 
page of sea and earth. The priest, in bis 
love for humanity and care lest it should 
suffer more than there was need, cried out, 
before he reached him: 

‘It’s all right, my son! Don’t look like 
that!” 

Luther started from his trance, and, with 
a quick effort, called back the brightness 
which had its home in his face. 

‘* You see, Luther,” said his friend, mop- 
ping his face and bald head, and not escap- 
ing alook of great benignity through the 
fact of having grown very pink and breath- 
less—‘* you see there’s more than one way 
of doing a thing, as,no doubt, your friend, 
Mr. Shakespeare, says, and as I wuuld 
quote, if I knew him as well as you do. 
You didn’t think I should give up my pet 
plan without a struggle; did you? Now, 
did you?” 

In spite of himself, the boy’s eyes danced 
and his lips parted in anticipation. 

‘*T couldn’t think of it then; but after- 
ward it came to me. There are places for 
such as he, where they are well taken care 
of, made happy, taught.” 

‘* No! No!” cried the boy quickly, as if 
to set upon a plausible temptation and 
kill it at its first breath. It would 
be different; he would die. Here he’s 
had the Island all his life—the water, 
all out-doors to look round in, ‘this brave, 
o’er hanging firmament’—I couldn’t shut 
him in a house; not if’twas to save my 
life.” 

He had grown in manliness and dignity; 
the Island vernacular dropped away, and 
left him goodly accents in the free English 
lis own Shakespeare had used before 
him. 

‘* Don’t say no more,” he went on, weari- 
ly. ‘‘ I’ve got to go down now, an’ look up 
the brigade.” 

** What brigade?” 

‘* We fellows have got up a company. 
Felch keeps arumhole up on the street, an’ 
we lay low an’ go in an’ clear ’em out.” 

‘*Isn’t he licensed?” 

‘* Likely,” said Luther, with an indiffer- 
ence which greatly amused his friend. 
‘¢But Felch wouldn’t resist; he’s rabbit all 
through, what of him aint cur. I guess the 
boys ’ll be waitin’ for me.” 

‘It was you who originated the idea, I'll 
be bound,” said Father Christopher, as he 
trudged along beside the lad. 

‘*Yes; it came into my head, no credit to 
me! I never could quite get over them 
lines Cassio says about drinkin’.” 

‘*T'll tell you what I should like,” said 
the priest, after a pause. ‘I should like to 
be near and see you do it.” 

‘Nothin’ easier!” returned Luther.‘* You 
go down opposite Felch’s, an’ set down 
on the big rock under the three pines; 
an’ you'll see us come up. There'll be time 
enough while the boys an’ me are gettin’ 
ready.” 

Father Christopher was conscious, when 





he went on his way alone, of suppressed 
excitement; a feeling that he was in secret 
service, or one of the chief actors in a plot 
of tremendous importance. The night was 
filled and clarified by moonlight, the 
shadows black silhouettes in contrast. The 
priest, having taken his post of observation, 
had dropped into musings far enough re- 
moved from the Island, when he became 
aware of a steady and cautious tread— 
that of many feet, moving together in time. 
The little body came in sight, marched 
steadily on, and neared his place of am- 
bush. ‘ 

** Halt!” came a voice, subdued to cau- 
tious proportions, though containing still 
the concentrated ring of power. Luther's 
voice. A whispered consultation followed; 
then the little squad marched up to the 
door, threw it open, and went in. Father 
Christopher may have expected struggle, 
remonstrance, a dramatic scene; if so, he 
was to be disappointed. Two men came 
out, growling their discontent, and took 
their homeward way—customers who had 
not gone so far in their potations as to lose 
either legs or reason. The reforming 
brigade followed and waited outside the 
door, two of them supporting a man who 
had sunken deeper in his cups. Silence 
within, and a confused whispering without. 
Father Christopher became conscious of 
trouble in the air, and rose to join the 
group. 

Presently came the expected voice. 

‘**Disperse, boys. Go home. Don’t wait 
for me.” 

And the little band turned sorrowfully, 
straggling away in disorder. 

The priest could bear suspense no longer. 
He climbed the wall, and hurried‘up to the 
house, in time to meet Luther issuing from 
it, and to hear him say, in a voice of ex- 
ceeding sorrow: 

‘*Felch, you couldn’t ha’ done worse for 
me if you'd tried.” 

Father Christopher was face to face with 
the boy and the abject bundle he supported 
on his arm—Tim, more than ever shrun- 
ken within himself, more destitute of rea- 
son. The priest understood, and, being 
priest and minister indeed, asked no ques- 
tions, but took the idiot’s other side, and 
between them they carried him home. 

‘*Tt was their way of havin’ it out with 
me, because I interfered,” said the boy at 
last, as they reached his owndoor. ‘‘ They 
coaxed him in there an’ give it to him. 
They couldn’t ha’ done worse.” 

‘** God bless you, my son!” said his friend. 
What could he say more? 

With the early morning, Luther appeared 
at the little house where the Father 
boarded, and asked to see him. He waited 
for no preliminaries when his friend pro- 
posed holding audience with him from his 
bedroom window. 

‘*T’ve made up my mind,” said the boy. 
‘* Maybe, in that place you spoke of, they 
could keep him safe, away from drinkin’.” 

‘* Assuredly. He would be under con- 
trol, so that it could never become a habit.” 

‘*Then we'll go, he an’ I,” said Luther, 
feverishly. ‘‘ He there, an’ me to study. 
An’ I'll do you credit, if 1 live.” 

He set off running, his hat drawn down 
over his brows. Bright drops fell from the 
fearless blue eyes, and watered the hare- 
bells, like April rain. 

Before many days had passed, prelimin- 
aries were concluded; before the Summer 
was over Father Christopher had become 
used to and in love with the idea and 
presence of an adopted son. He gave him 
daily teaching in the little house on the 
cliff, and the keen mind answered his will 
as the blade the hand of the carver. 

Tne days flashed past, until Luther was 
brought face to face with the certainty that 
on the next morning he and Tim must say 
good-by to the Island. 

**T’ve told him about it,” he said to Father 
Christopher that night, as they parted after 
their last twilight talk in the little house. 
‘‘I’m sure he understood. It didn’t seem 
fair to take him away without a word. I 
told him he was going to a better place—a 
beautiful place.” 

So they separated, the boy to put his 
little den in order, and nail up door and 
windows, before bidding that also good- 
by. 

At home, a lowering lump of human clay 
sat by the hearth and tried to set its feeble 


mind to thinking. One idea had pene- 
trated the impotent brain of the boy—that 
he was to be carried away—and his habitu- 
al sense of injury deepened. The green 
mold of malice grew, crept over him, and 
as the mind had already referred all evil to 
Luther, so now it fastened upon him with 
an energy of hatred. The darkness came, 
bringing with it darker impulses. Sud- 
denly the idiot darted from his seat and up 
the cliff-path, through which his brother 
always came. One spot arrested him, as he 
hurried through—possibly with no con- 
scious purpose—a spot where a wall of 
rock rose some feet above the little foot- 
path. To climb it, to roll a half dozen 
bowlders to its very edge, leaving them in 
a ticklish pile, was not the work of many 
minutes. Then he paused, perplexed, some 
idea of ways and means striking him. The 
solution came in one of the flashes which 
so often, in emergencies, light up the way 
of the insane and weak-witted. He ran 
home, hurried back again with a coil of 
rope, and fastened it about the lower 
bowlder of his wall. The other end he 
carried down the cliff and made it fast on 
the other side of the footpath, where it must 
trip the next passer. The slightest jar 
could not fail to dislodge the entire pile. 
With his purpose accomplished, he went 
home again, chuckling over his triumph 
and a new sense of freedom. The time went 
on; his impatience transformed minutes to 
hours, and Luther did not come. Follow- 
ing another impulse, he stole down to his 
trap, running along the footpath like a cat, 
as he neared the spot. A step too far, and 
the rope tripped him. The rocks did their 
work, and Luther, five minutes after, found 
him beneath them. 


Next morning, Father Christopher 
looked from his bedroom window to find 
the sky cloudless, the sea a marvel of 
shimmering blue. The day smiled in his 
face. The laughter of the sea came up in 
tiny splashes from the beach. Going out 
for a short walk before the whistle sounded 
for Westport, he met Granny Hartshorn, 
famous for her knowledge of herbs and her 
great common sense. 

‘*Goin’ to see Tim?” she questioned, 
shading her eyes from the laughing sun. 
‘*[T’m goin’ right back. On’y come home 
to feed the hens.” 

“Tor 

“Yes, bless you! He’s smashed to 
death; on’ly the wust on’t is he won’t die!” 

Father Christopher waited for no more, 
much as she could have told him—how 
Luther had carried the wreck home as 
tenderly as the saint carried his Master, 
and how a valiant seaman had rowed to 
Westport, bringing back a surgeon before 
daybreak. When he entered the house, 
Luther was alone by the bedside, the sur- 
geon having goneto a neighbor’s for break- 
fast. The lad looked up, the firm lips 
quivering. 

“‘This settles it, you see,” he said, in a 
low voice. 

‘* Will he live?” whispered Father Chris- 
topher. 

“* Yes; to be acripple; never to walk any 
more!” involuntarily looking down at his 
own perfect frame, with what seemed re- 
proach for himself. 

‘*This need make no difference,” said 
the priest, hastily, to forestall the boy’s res- 
olution. : 

‘** Look here!” said Luther. 

Father Christopher followed ‘his glance 
to the edge of the bed, where the right 
hands of the brothers lay closely locked. 

‘* He done it himself,” said the boy, his 
words lapsing back into their uncultured 
simplicity. ‘‘ From the time I lifted him 
up last night, he seemed to take to me; an’ 
he never did afore in his life. I’ve been 
thinkin’ all this long night, Father, an’ 
nobody can change me now. There’s 


things you can’t shirk ’thout bein’ a cow- 
ard an’ selfish. When you’re bound by 
blood to anybody, you’re bound to stan’ 
by ’em. An’ Mr. Shakespeare says: 


‘*¢>Tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus.’ 


If I can’t make a good thing out o’ my life 
here on the Island, 1 couldn’t anywhere 
else. See! He’s wakin’. I must give him 
his drink.” 

Father Christopher went out and home- 
ward. The sea had not lost its smile, and 
the sun was higher. From the cypress a 


song-sparrow challenged him to praise. 
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or with those which sound like it. 
giving the sound of a letter. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be aa- 


dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. Yew York. 


DOUBLE ALPHABETICAL ENIGMA, 


Eacu word ends with a letter which begius it, 

One word 

Oo# *# #0 Fragrant quality in plants. 

° To tell, to tattle. 

Funny, exciting mirth. 

Fear. 

To call forth. 

To invest with the fee of land. 

A walking, departure. 

A shrub, a place overgrown with 
shrubs. 

Dative of fire in Latin. 

To pass sentence. 

te) Dexterity, a nice toy. 

o Faithful to duty or to one’s 

country. 


* 
7. 
+ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


see @ * # & 
eoooooc 0 


* 
+ 
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* 
. 
* 


x“ * * * 
*“* *« © 
° 


Ox *e* A title given to elderly ladies. 

o** «0 Animperfect ear of corn. 

o# #0 A medley. 

Ox ax Fleshy, to fall suddenly. 

o*#*xxo0 # Ahint, the end of anything. 

ox *# #0 A stream of water. 

ov #2 #0 The nameof certain chemicals 
used in medieine. 

o*## *0 A treat, an entertainment. 

Oe eRe Not right, improper. 

Ox e* A folding door, a lid. 

Ox **0 A relict. 

o * * «x ** Small-tbree masted vessels, 

O# #*#«x0 Frothy, foamy. 

Oe RE Relishes, flavors. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Fill the blanks with a word and its transpo- 
sitions. 

1. The insect was a ——, and the first —— I 
ever saw it was on the picnic. I put this down 
in my diary as an ——. 

2. I had a —— frum father, and the disagree- 


able —— of it added to my discomfort in being 
sent to ——. 
3. That cow of yours is just the —— of one I 


have on the farm, and it appears quite as —— 
with the children. Mine does not give good 


milk, and it will have to go for ——. I shall 
have to borrow your —— when I go to market. 

4. I wish that —— would —— with his sen- 
sible aunt. His mother throws a —— over all 
his faults, and he is growing —— in his heart 
and —— in his language. 

5. Put away that ——, Ben, and we will play 
——. We won’t have that —— of boy, Will. 

6. I declare that thunder —— made me ——, 
and certainly turned you quite ——. 

7. You must take —— Bob, orI shall get 
ahead of you in the —— after money. I have 
made a good round sum out of every —— of 


ground I own. 

8. When we got to the cottage, the good —— 
immediately —— us some excellent hot cakes, 
and brought some of her own —— to drink with 
them. 

9. As we went down into the ——, I asked 
Tom if he would —— ; for I did not know the 
way. And when we began to —— up with 
Christmas boughs for our return home, we 
looked like the woods moving. 

10. There came a —— tramp to our door this 
morning, and he was so ill-looking and ——, 
that I gave him a good square ——. 

11. As we were getting in the —— to-day, Tom 
got mad, and threw a great piece at Joe, hitting 
him on the ——. There was no stopping for 
red ——, as they say of Government affairs ; but 
Mother took Tom up-stairs, and that wasn’t all. 

12. Our cat is a perfect ——. She always ap- 
pears so gentle and true, and yet, no longer ago 
than yesterday she pounced upon two —— that 
were left in her way, and there was nothing left 
of them but ——. 

13, —-, Maggie, don’t let your dress touch 
that ——, for it has been painted, and there will 
be a —— which will not wash off. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 9ru. 
+ ACROSTIC. 


Tost 
Aunt 
Date 

Mart 
Only 
Rant 

Idle 
Nast 

Trim 
Hate 
Envy 
Dint 

Easy 
SBoft 

East 
Roar 
Town 


ANAGRAMS, 
1, Canaries ; 2, adherent; 3, emerald; 4, su- 


Selections. 
IN EXTREMIS. 


Sreaprast, silent, sternly waiting 
For the final dread commands, 
As, to meet the grim destroyer, 
Once again the hero stands— 
Hark! deen hill and plain uprising, 
From far valleys, deep and dim, 
Comes the murmur of a nation, 
Of a nation’s love for him. 





Shiloh, Vicksburg, Appomattox— 
These were bitter days, O friends ! 

Long you mourned them ; time has scarcely 
Made the solemn, full amends ; 

But, for that they saved the Union, 
Though your cup filled to the brim, 

Now you grandly swell the chorus 
Of a nation’s love for him. 


Grant! No more, in field or city, 
Shall thy fame forgotten be ; 

Needs but this to crown thee hero 

Ofa —- brave and free. 

Take, t as thy bark flies outward, 
Sailing for that unknown sea, 

All the blessings, all the greetings, 
Of a nation’s love for thee. 


ArTuurR G. STEDMAN, in Commercial Advertiser. 


-_ 
>_> 


SOME TURKISH PROVERBS. 


“Great is the power of wealth. ‘‘ Even 
the mountains fear the rich man.” It 
covers a multitude of failings, and averts 
many ills. ‘‘ If a man’s money is white, no 
matter if his face be black.” ‘‘The knife 
cuts not hand of gold.” But then the dis- 
advantages and dangers of it in a land 
where empty treasuries are filled by the 
suppression of a few rich men, and the con- 
fiscation of their property! Truly the vacu- 
us viator has the better part where brigands 
swarm. ‘*Not even a thousand men in 
armor can strip a naked man.” Our Turk 
is aman of few wants—pilaff, coffee and 
tobacco are enough for him; and so he will 
rest contented in the ‘health that is bet- 
ter than fortune,” sagely reflecting that ‘‘a 
big head has a big ache,” that ‘the who 
has many vineyards has many cares,” and 
congratulating himself if he can say: ‘‘ My 
money is little, my head without strife.” 
He is not likely to make a fortune in busi- 
ness, being destitute of the enterprise, as 
well as of the sharpness and hardness, 
necessary to success. ‘‘ The bazaar krows 
neither father nor mother,” and our easy- 
going friend has a great regard for these 
domestic ties. Besides, his religion for- 
bids him either to speculate or to put out 
money at interest, although he sometimes 
avoids this prohibition by the clumsy expe- 
dient of a fictitious sale, or a ‘‘ present” 
taken by the lender.—Spectator. 











A MISSIONARY’S WIFE. 


For her earnest and important labors in the 
Siamese Mission, the wife of the Rev. Jno. H. 
Chandler is as well known and as much beloved 
in the Baptist Church as her honored and de- 
voted husband. To a gentleman who visited her 
and her husband, a few months ago, at their home 
in Camden, New Jersey, where she has resided 
since her return from Siam in 1880, she gave the 
following narrative : 

‘*From my early girlhood I had been ambitious 
to attain the highest degree of knowledge and 
usefulness. { wanted to go as a missionary to 
some heathen country, and I prepared myself 
for it. My gift for the acquisition of languages 
proved of great service to me. On going with 
my husband to Burmah, I assisted in a mission- 
ary school. At Bangkok, I taught schools of the 
native Siamese ; [had, among others, the brother 
of the present’ king ‘under my care, besides a 
number of the children of the nobility, to whom 
I taught the English language. I also did much 
translating. 

** So arduous were my labors that my health, 
which had for some time been failing, broke 
down in 1873. 1 had been of buoyant spirits ; 
but my nerves were exhausted, and os down. 

Vitality gave out. Endurance failed. I gave 
up allmy work, Iwas so low, that, arriving in 
this country in aoa no Fw ysician would give me 
any encouragem en I returned to Siam 
it was pone er partially restored health. I 
broke down again, and for months was abso- 
lutely helpless. I was nervous to a frightful ex- 
tent, and could not obtain satisfactory sleep. We 
could not see our way clear to leave Bangkok until 
1880. When I began to pack I was afraid I could 
not go through such a heavy undertaking. In 
the midst of this terrible state of depression, Dr. 
Macfarland, the Presbyterian missionary, loaned 
my, husband a book about Compound Oxygen. 
On arriving in Philadelphia, we went to the 
office of Drs, Starkey & Palen, and procured a 
Home Treatment. Has it done me good? you ask 
Look at me. I am restored tomy old good hzalth, 
There could have been no severer test than was 
offered in my case.” 

A “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and 

a large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc.,‘and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free, Address, Drs. Starkey & PauEN, 1109 
and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
CRAYONS AND CHARCOAL DRAWING, 
China, Oil, and Water Color Painting. 
ART MANUALS ON ALL SUBJECTS 
Etching Materials, Studies of all Kinds, 
ARTICLES FOR DECORATION. 
G"SEND FOR A CATALOGUE...43 
FROST & ADAMS, Importers, 


37 CORNHILL, Boston, Mass. 
F. 8. FROST. H. A. LAWRENCE 








perabundance ; 5, surgeon. 


{HE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REEEDI! 
PHENOL SO SODIQUE. 
EXreexa..y oo ae all sade of injuries; relieving 
poe instantly, ont tapidly healing the wounded 


CuILBEAING, VE VENOMOUS ean be or NG RoALDS 
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SCARLET, and 


an 
TYPHUS, TYPHO! 
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it is a boon to both 
an and UNHEALTHY 


LOCALITIES, aad to epread of CONTAGION, 
it is the best DISINFECTANT known. : 
establishes itself as « favorite 


Wherever est it 
SOR SALE BY ORUGGISTS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEALERS. 


LAF. HL TASKER 


HOE DEALERS, 
hk. & 993 Fulton St. 


Near St. James Place, 
BROOKLYN, N. YY. 
Carry in stock an immense assort- 
ment of Fine Shoes and Slippers. 


Goods delivered by mail to any part of the United 
States free of charge. 


4—°SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE.“@8 
GOLD MEDAL, BAKER'S 1878, 


Breaks ( Coa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


BOURE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th AVE., 
1338 and 1340 BROADWAY. 


























Buy the WRINGER that Saves Most Labor. 


Our Purchase Gear Saves Half the Labor of 
other Wringers, and costs but little more. 


“EMPIRE” DOES NOT GREASE THE CLOTHES. 
SOLID WHITE RUBBER ROLLS. 
WEARS LONGEST. 


JEWETTS 
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THE 'NDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
of Sheet, 26x36. . 

The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


- $2 00 


Ritchie, the Engraver. . . 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED ‘STATES. 

Size, 26x40. . 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, ‘signed by po ‘Eh. 

Ritchie, the Engraver. ..........cscccccccecsseees 15 © 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. Size, 16x2..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 

Size, 16x20.. cocccccccccce 1 @ 
EDWIN M. STANTON. “Bixe, 16x30. besecccscccess 10 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x2................ 1 00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 

SEPM, BOI. reccccnscncccnentaasnenntinnte 5 

The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages.. bas eccccccccee 6D 

Orders, with the cash in losed , tobe 1 dd d to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
‘251 a Becaiwnee New Yor 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Numbers (postage free)...... seececeeeee 3 OO 
39 (9 mos.) (Postage free... pnacapcaece 2 25 
26 _ (6 mos,) eoscoqercoes 
17 » (4 mos.) 
13 sd (3 mos.), 
4 wi (1 month), 
2 es (2 weeks), 
1 Number (1 week), 





One subscription two years 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 
one remittance. . 5 
One subscription with ‘two iW subscribers, ‘in 
CS iciisuitecunsisecnsetncce pondgeodbesk 700 
One subscription three years................ .... 
One subscription with three new subscribers, 


I ccnre nui bscacenterbsadsdiesis 8 50 
One subecription four years... ..... 8 50 
One subscription with four NEW subscribers, in 

GD Dene consis csevcncénsececeesouscccccl ee 
One subscription five years. hedemdwoengundestussendis 10 00 
Avy number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 


SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


* TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped al the end ay the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

&@™ Make ali remittances payable to the order of Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReGisTERED LETTER, The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmastcrs are 
obliged to register ietters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 


SUBSCRIBERS are particular 
the expiration of their subscri vi Rie hr ad p En 
fnojpaper, ald to Fenew tao Or thiee weeks" plevious 
wee) 
to * tie expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


EIPT of the paper isa sufficient recei 
subscri tion, meotanes for a 
the change in the date of expiration on the witie yeh 
é cl e of e 
ge UX, oe on on the little ye 
But when bee postage stamp is receiv 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fl treet, 
pony our cur Agents in in acnees to receive suboeriotions 
"ae THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THz INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 
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Farm und Garden, 


The Agricultural Hditor wilt be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel especially interested.) 


A FEW OF THE NEW THINGS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








I uke the geranium, Mad, Sallervi, very much. 
It endures the sun perfectly, growing in com- 
pact, bushy form; a perfect dwarf and just the 
thing for borders. It is fine, also, for pots. 

Hallock & Thorpe have sent out of late some 
superb chrysanthemums, whichI think a great 
improvement on what has been generally culti- 
vated. Besides the doubles, they have disseminat- 
ed a strain of single and semi-double of decided 
worth. The chrysanthemums, as far north as 
this, must be lifted into pots at the approach of 
severe weather. But they remove easily and 
bloom nearly as well. I set mine into the cellar 
with a south light, or, into a cold room, and 
leave them there till wanted in the conservatory. 
The early varieties are far better for this climate, 
as many of them will bloom before severe freez- 
ing requires their removal. 

The single dahliasI do not like. They are 
only a revival of the old style of dahlias that 
preceded the fine double ones, now so perfect, 

Canna Ehmani, is areal acquisition. Cannas 
give no results adequate to their real ability, 
unless the soil is deeply cultivated and well en- 
riched, with a good percentage of loam, 

It is time that our conservatories showed once 
again a fine array of the noble fuchsias, The 
coleus and other tawdry affairs have crowded 
them out. The new varieties are superb, but a 
lover of the flower will still hold on to the old 
favorites, such as Rose of Castile, Little Harry, 
ete. 

One year ago I received from E. Y. Teas, of 
the Dunreith Nurseries, Indiana, a packet of his 
seedling hybrid catalpas. The past Summer 
they made extraordinary growth, showing a 
wide range of coloring ; some of them so much 
inclining to purple that I am not surprised at 
receiving from him recently a purple-leaved 
variety of most marked beauty. If it any way 
fulfills Mr. Teas’s description, it will be a 
superb acquisition, In this climate I prefer to 
grow the catalpas as shrubs ; cutting them down 
so as to compel them to send out a half dozen 
shoots near the ground. In this form it blooms 
grandly. 

From the same gentleman I received my first 
Hyacinthus Candicans; and that, too, I count 
as a remarkable floral acquisition. It sends up 
stalks two to five feet high, and these are cov- 
ered with bells of white flowers, green tipped. 
A single stalk will give twenty to thirty flowers, 
and a single bulb from two to four stalks, It is 
entirely hardy. 

Curnton, N. Y. 


PRACTICAL FARM NOTES. 


BY J. W. DARROW. 








ReGuuar feeding of any stock is important. 
It has much to do with good digestion, on which 
health and growth largely depend. Give water 
and salt with equal regularity. Because it is 
cold out of doors, do not suppose cattle can get 
along without water. 


Keep accumulations of dirt and dust out of 
the horses’ mangers. Those affected already 
with heaves will have the trouble intensified, 
and the disease may thus be induced in horses 
not before affected. It is a good plan to have 
the bottom of the feeding rack or manger made 
up of narrow slats, set two or three inches 
apart, to allow dust and chaff to escape. 


There is a difference of opinion as to the ad- 
visability of feeding corn ensilage to calves six 
months old or more. They are certainly fond of 
it, and grow rapidly upon it, when used as a part 
ration. Ensilage is not a complete ration, nor is 
cured corn fodder. But if clover and corn 
could be ensilaged together, in about equal 
quantities, they would furnish a complete food. 
The Live Stock Journal recommends giving 
about two pounds of wheat middlings to each 
calf, if ensilage is fed without clover hay. Some- 
times two pounds of linseed meal is given, in two 
feeds upon the ensitage. 


It is a good plan to ay in a few grafts of 
choice fruit every Spring. There is no profit or 
pleasure in an old orchard of “ native” fruit, 
when, by the simple process of grafting, the best 
may be raised, and that, too, in a very few years, 
Our agricultural journals illustrate the different 
methods, so that a detailed description is not 
necessary here. A good article of grafting wax 
is made as follows: Take one pound of beeswax 
and four of resin, to which add one pint of lin- 
seed oil; heat slowly in an iron vessel, and mix 
thoroughly. It may then be poured into cold 
water and pulled, like molasses candy, until it 
takes on a light color. Then make into sticks, 











Sure cures for hog cholera are ‘‘ humbugs,” as 
arule. Prevention is better. Give clean quar- 
ters, pure water, sound food, good air, and 





breed from healthy, mature aninals, There 
will be less to fear from cholera under those con- 
ditions, 


Farm help, in most sections, should be cheaper 
this year, as prices of farm products are lower. 
But wages scarcely ever decline proportionately 
with prices. However, do not hire a man, by 
day or month, simply because he is cheap, 
Cheap help is almost certain to be dear help in 
the end. Pay good wages, get good help, and 
you have a right to expect good work. Have a 


thorough understanding with your man when . 


you hire him, and it may be the means of avert- 

ing trouble later on. Instruct him at the outset 

in your methods of doing things ; men who work 

but a season in a place have to adapt themselves 

to new systems at almost every change, 
CHATHAM, N. Y. 





ae <r 
SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Tus is the proper season to lay down box 
edgings. To make them properly, the soil along 
the line of the edge should be first dug, and then 
trod very hard and firm, so that it may sink 
evenly together, or the line will present ugly- 
looking undulations in time. Rooted plants 
should be employed; cuttings are sometimes 
used ; but frequently die out in patches; a good 
edge can rarely be made from them, The plants 
should be set pretty low down, leaving the 
plants, when set, one or two inches above the 
soil, according to their stockiness. Sometimes 
box edgings are laid around beds formed in 
grass. When so, afew inches of clear ground 
should be kept clean between the grass and the 
box, or the weeds will be so intermixed with the 
box after a while as to render ita nuisance, 

Walks should now have their Spring -dressing— 
the verges cut, and a thin coating of new gravel 
laidon. Before putting on the new, harrow up 
the face of the old gravel with a strong iron- 
tootked rake. Roll well after the new is laid on, 

Ornamental hedges, judiciously introduced into 
a small place, add greatly to its interest. No 
easier method offers whereby to make two acres 
of garden out of one in the surveyor’s draught. 
The arbor vite (Chinese and American), hem- 
lock, holly, beech, hornbeam, Pyrus japonica, 
privet and buckthorn may be applied to this 
purpose, 

Shrubs are not nearly enough employed 
in planting small places. By a judicious selec- 
tion a place may be had in a blooming state all 
the year; and they, besides, give it a greater in- 
terest by their variety than is obtained by the 
too frequent error of filling it up with but two or 
three forest trees of gigantic growth. Plant 
thickly at first, to give the place a finished ap- 
pearance, and thin out as they grow older. 
Masses of shrubs have a fine effect on a small 
ied The center of such masses should be 

led with evergreen shrubs, to prevent a naked 

arance in the Winter season. 

any things that appear frosted a little at the 
tops should be severely cut down; it will pre- 
vent disappointment in the end. Shoots that 
are injured in Winter—especially i in the case of 
the rose—will often have just sufficient vigor 
left to enable them to put forth leaves, and 
sometimes even go so far as to attempt to flower, 
and then die off suddenly under the first hot 
sun. 

Pruning of roses and otber flowering shrubs 
will be the first operation in order. With the 
‘* Summer ” roses, or those which bloom only ounce 
in the season, the rule is to thin out the weak 
shoots and leave the stronger ones, merely short- 
ening their tops. If pruned severely, in the usual 
shortening style, they will not bloom freely. The 
hybrid perpetual roses, if wanted for early tlower- 
ing, should also be served much in the same way ; 
but as their chief value is as Fall flowerers, a 
severe pruning now produces a vigorous growth, 
bearing large and luxuriant blooms. The Tea, 
Chima, Bourbon and Noisette roses which flower 
best on young wood, should be weil cut in. 

Pwonias, dicentras, and other hardy herba- 
ceous plants that have been two years in one 
situation, should be taken up, divided and reset 
in new soil, if the finest flowers are desired. 
There isa growing revival of the taste for beau- 
tiful herbaceous plants, which the French fash- 
ion of growing a few kinds in masses for mere 
gaudy dispiay had well nigh annihilated, Her- 
baceous plants take a little more tying and fixing 
through the Summer, but make up for it by va- 
riety and peculiar interest. 

Chrysanthemums are now indispensable for 
Autumn decoration of the flower-garden. Now 
is the time to procure a supply. ‘They do well 
in any rich garden soil that 1s not too dry. The 
Lilliputian, or Pompone class is still popular for 
conservatory or pot culture, but the large- 
flowering kinds still remain the gems of the open 
ground. 

Whenever itis prudent to work in the half 
dried ground, hardy annuals may also be sown ; 
the earlier they can be started, the finer they 
flower. Sometimes, after sowing, cold, wet 
weather ensues, when the seed, if it is 
started at all, is liable to rot. It is best 
to save a few seeds in each packet, and 
in two or three weeks after sowing, go over 
and scatter in the places where the other portion 
was sown. Every place where seed is put in 
should be marked, and with the kind; when the 
border plants are then set out the annuals will 
not be disturbed. A change of soil, as we have 
often said, is beneficial to the flower border. 
With some kinds of tlowers—the verbena for in- 
stance—a new soil is a great luxur, , for which 
they will be very grateful to you. The first two 
inches of the surface: soil of an old pasture, 
mixed with about a third of the surface soil of 
an old wood, makes an excellent medium to 
grow border ‘plants in; not the mere rotten 
leaves from a wood, but’ the dark, black humus 
in which the roots ‘of the trees, and other rank 


vegetable roots have already an to run riot. 
the Ga Gardener’s Monthly. beg 





INTERESTING 


TO THE 


AGED and INFIRM. 


Dr. F. G. Coox, of Rockland, Me., a 
physician of recognized eminence, writes 
that, ‘‘ notwithstanding the fact that the 
Liebig Company’s circulars bear the im- 
press of honesty and truthfulness, I had 
my misgivings; but, after a faithful and 
conscientious trial, I gladly bear testimony 
in behalf of the great value of its Coca 
Beef Tonic. I prescribed it to a lady 
eighty-five years old, who was completely 
broken down with the infirmities of years, 
unable to leave her bed, etc. She, soon 
after taking the tonic, was able to leave her 
bed, to be about the house, and has so far 
recovered her pristine health as to be able 
to travel a distance of sixty miles on a 
visit to her daughter.” Liebig Company’s 
Coca Beef Tonic has been imitated. 
ware of imposition. Professor Van Tshudi 
(see ‘Travels in Peru,” in Astor Library) 
says: ‘‘It is conducive to health and lon- 
gevity. Its use is very beneficial. Ex- 
amples of longevity are numerous among 
the Indians, who from boyhood up have 
used it. Cases are not infrequent of Indi- 
ans attaining the great age of 1380 years.” 
The Journal of the Royal Society of Vienna 
(July number, 1880), says: ‘‘ It is remark. 
able that the Peruvian Indians never suffer 
from consumption, and the cause of it is 
the use of Coca. They also never suffer 
from scrofulosis, skin diseases, rheuma- 
tism, headaches, nor caries of the teeth. 
They reach a very old age, and frequently 
pass their full century. The use of Cocais 
habitual to about ten millions of human 
beings.” Coca Beef Tonic will be found 
unequaled in all forms of debility, dys- 
pepsia, nervous prostration, biliousness, 
and as a counteractant of the debilitating 
influence of malaria. 








AGRICULTURAL, 


AT 
W. C. WILSON’S, 


45 West 14th St. New York City, 
Mae te 
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Catalogue of Plants, Seeds and Fiowwing 3 Bulbs, 
sent free to all epegicents. Nurseri Green- 
Soucen Astoria. L. 


THE PERFECT 


Hatcher and Brooder! 








Is the Lea and Standard A poo ts ot the 
World Sev yy an Raising P try. It 
is simple and to manage, absolute! y reltable, per- 
fectly self id eaay 0) and never fails to hatch. 


PERFECT 


ATCHER Co., 
Imira, New York. 








Ss. PENNOCK & SONS co. 
| KENNETT ETT SQUARE, PA., AND FORT Wayne, | IND. 


FRE TRE ATISE 
ON THE 
Diseases and Rearing of 
>POULERY x< 
Write for it to 
JACOB RYDER, 
Breeder and Importer of Fine 














** Fowls. Waynesboro, Pa. 
CRYSTAL SPRING HERD. 
10 REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. 


JE 8, of blood in ary Ann 
ai Mabere, Serer, Hate, of gatante Coogan 
aay tren, Colqdress J. He WALKE 


P. oO. fiox” 1012, Worcester, 
Only 25c. 


THE POULTRY RAISER per Sree: 


tid tor the larees La Ot 228 rs 
e larges' 
$2 yi 1885. Tel eet name a Raising 


‘orp Address 
es Rates le 69 Dearborn St. Chicago 


Heebners’ Patent Level-Tread ire Pn 


WITH PATENT SPEED 
REGULATOR 














anne 6 & Pinang 
Lanedale, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIA FAL 


OLS SERS 
rg Ry tive vas ete 
pied et ins as 


reliable stock. A prices, prompt attention, and 
wmM.s. LITTLE. Rechester, N.Y. 












COMMERCIAL 


RAPE 


NURSERIES 


= a including Dela- 
ry Hin Se ey efter. 


wes TL ier Cc 





ro u—s 2 





OSE 


A Specia! 
Out. pec yy fAL these Nurserice—Extra 


Extra Strong 
(Every fariety ‘ot Hasae Le Ra Re 
yr and 


Omamental y sees pfor.o Plants, h 
‘or our Cal 
dress, LITTLE, Rochester, N. talogne. 





aes sTER CO MMERCi, 


e"LEMAT | 


NURSERIES. 








Cronk’s Wrovght Iron Barn Door om 


for youd track. Never breaks, and cannot get off the 
track, and works so easy that it on ® be o eg bya 
china Wes furnish the wood track as 
e also make a combined Post and. Hop 
lee for itself, building fence 3, one day. 
Two men can set from 300 to 600 posts each Gey. 
Satisfaction guaran on all our goods. Ask your 
hardware dealer for them. 


CRONK HANGER COMPANY. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Red Flowering Dogwood 


AND OTHER NOVELTIES. 
Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 


Flushing, N. Y. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
CLIMBING PLANTS AND ROSES. 
Also Clematis and Japanese Ivy. 

Send for Catalogues, free. Address, 
MONROE CO. NURSERIES, 
P. O. Drawer, 291, Rochester, N. Y. 


9 5 YEARS IN THE 
POULTRY YARD. 


Edition. 108 Pages, —-- 
ing the entire business ives 
symptoms and best remedies for 
all diseases. A 50-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. All for 25c. in stamps. 
























A. M. LANG, 
Cove Dale. Lewis Co. Ky. 








14 Choice Ever-bloo 


ROSE $ oy 4 at low prices. 


By mail. T Hos. ROLD, 


sing, ad $i. ther 
atalogu 
ioe Som. Co,, Ma. 





THE OLD 


R.B. Parsons &Co. 


Nurseries, Flushing, N.Y. 


‘TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Address P, O. Box 603, Flushing, N. Y. 


W WANT Reliable. Capalie Men to } I, 
Trees, Shru dent, 
tock aa and ea Salari 


cand 
expenses. liberal Le paid. 
expen Ietructions to inexperienced men. Address 


J. F. LeCLARE, Brighton, N. Y. 


T a ia CY Y. F. OW CO., 55 
Piows for sll t a . andall prices. Plow ‘Bul 

APEX Hannow & PuLWZER: the right one; 1 or oar. 
SMOOTHING HakRow, for Seeding and Weedi 
i 
f 








55 Beckman Se. offer 
, better than chilled iron.” 


ng. 

THE MUMBLER, & aor inctruspent | —_ crops. 
FOLLEBS. v wi and : Field, L 

EED and Fenriuizix ‘DisTRipUTERs. 
GuLTIvAToss and Horse Hoes, latest and cheapest. 
APEX CORN SHELLER, separates all sizes ears; r. d 





Report, 30 cts. for 31.00. 
in Ensilage these reports are in- 


Canvassers in every 
4 NTED County in the State 
e ake Rieck. 
tG AGES. 

Experience in the b the business not required. 
The CL. L. VAN Fs. | Nursery Co., 
Nurseries Estab! Geneva, N.Y. 


i” ALSO STOCK ry WHOLESALE. 





valuable. 














t) 

















e 








XUM 


a) 


THE INDE 


PENDENT. \b11) 3 














SEND FOR FREE PAMPHLET ABOUT 


Fertilizers and 
Fertilizing Chemicals. 
A.L. SARDY, 10 Burling Slip,N. Y. 








TREES! SHRUBS! VINES! 
SMALL FRUITS, ete.. ete. 


One of the Largest and most Complete assortments of 
Ornamentals in the Union. 


Our New Nursery balemes, one of the finest and 
most complete, sent 


wM. HK. MOON, Merrisville, Pa. 





oS LATEST IMPROVED 


ears cow 


a wr for Sawin vos with ee 





EASY DRAFT, me QUANTITY OF WORK 
Free? "Xaarees A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Galeeee, 


Guaranteed to centain 1U to cain AO te 11 per cont. per cent. 
of Ammonia, and 20 to 22 per cent. of Bone 
Phosphate. Exclusively from Animal Bones 
and eo 6 per out. a K. 0. 

Fiteo per ton, m of 2,' in new 
>: 5B iv board oar or boat at Philadel 

ask fort this article a fair trial by the side of 
Peruvian Guano, which we feel sure will convince you 
of its value as a crop producer. at the same time the 
Animal Bone it compains will improve the soil, We 
know of no article made from Antal Bone Base 
that is sold under such a is tly 
worthy the attention of A nay Send your name and 

dress, and we will mail you our *HOSPHATE GUIDE. 

BAUGH & SONS, 20S. Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


to canvass for the sale NN 


Nursery Stock! Steady employment 
guaranteed. SALARY AND EXPENSES PAID. 
Apply at once. (Refer to this paper.) 


CHASE BROTHERS, Rochester, N. Y. 




















AGO AND 
ESTERN 
sele 





COOD a 


EXPENSES PAID 

AND STEADY EMPLOYMENT. 

age) Suc CESSFUL SALESMEN. 
hs y MAN Fé 


N.Y. 


Rp 


a 
pd’ ave yas 


noch” 


During the Year 1885 


A Wheat Farm 


IN THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


can be purchased for 


$3 PER ACRE. 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway Co, 


Own several Hundred Thousand Acres of the cho 
pw = a in the United States, all located in 
ar-fam: 


RED RIVER VALLEY OF THE NORTH 
, find it profitable to own and cultivate such 
ae which they are offered now is the 
pany also own many thousands of acres of 
choice lands in 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, 
suited for A xinds_ of General 


Fprming be 2 for Steck and Dairy Farms. 
are, ape and circulars, write to 


JAMES B. POWER, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 








COMPLETE MANURES 


for each soperate crop, containing just the plant food 


matte enry’ trial with of] others prove H. J. Baker & 


“ Fo wty Dee Barrels Onions per acre additional.” 
ps eet Oo: aioe Saison wont 
? crow rry Pertiliser prod sorpeed better F reguits than 
any Fertilizer I ever used on Strawberri 
y ley on the V1 dollars offered for Strawberries 
on three.ac raised wit 
Baker k Bro. Strawberry Manure.” 
tp 4. on our fertilizers in eo5s andm 
me a4 our pamphiet, “ Facts for Farm 
on application 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 415 Pearl St., N. ¥. 





ALT. pairs ana Tabte sain, 
Best and 


made. Warren isa" Pare as any Belt is te 
Everywhere. a: 
alo in dar. securing % of the 0 tu = 


in tan. gin the toate made b Hine Buttes 


pies ‘tying its - 
ut one ng ¥: 
ante Garr wa "A 
ALT, an 
should be proud of mer 


Manu solely 
SAL’ 


can. Americans 


‘by the AMERIC DAIRY 
‘or furthe: information addrees 


J. W. p74 Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW GRAPES, $1.00 EACH. 
Grientaly Jefleragn. 


— hington. 
Moss ennlads ite and Eady Was ay each. 
weer 1s, 


Russian Apricots. 
COLEMAN, ANTHONY = ce.. Geneva, N. Y¥. 


THEDINGEE & CONARD C co's” 















aed by mail at 
sierniaPitisde tare Ree 
TTHER VA 2.4 81008 1 


fostar tartare robe oan pe 
FORRESTER’S 


COMPLETE MANURES, 


PREPARED BY 


169 Front St., New York. 


THE GREAT GRO? RAISERS. 


NO SMELL. NOTHING 
OFFENSIVE. RAISES THE 
LARGEST AND BEST 
CROPS AND AT LESS EX- 
PENSE THAN STABLE MA- 
NURE. 

For Garden, Field, or Plantation, 


they are not Excelled, 
Prepared separately for each crop. 


The Editor of this Paper has used them 
and recommends them. 


SEND FOR CIROULAR.: 
GEO. B. FORRESTER, 
169 Front &t., N. Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 











Tae 
package and 


Facto peas ane Mitinn Ay sthington a 
THOMPSON'S EVE-WATER. 





This well-kn and th t remedy for 
of the Eye bas acquired a world-wide reputa- 
Som during the past one ze ; and it a@ re- 
fact that +) repu ed 
the m aS i , and —. by 
an or 6 many thou 
oan have i, pear testimony | the 
TTaputectured ony "by JOHN L. THOMPSO: 
8ON & 00. oN. y.” Price 2% cents. Sold oy ali 
drug 





EPILEPSY, FITS, 
FALLING FITS, 
CURED. 


THIS [8 NO HUMBUG. 
FOR INFORMATION, FREE OF CHARGF, WRITE 
DR. A. L. TURNER, Bridgeport, Conn. 


SEASONABLE HIGH-CLASS VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Mailed promptly on receipt of the amount in Stamps or P. 0. Order. 











Por oz. 
coh Sprouts... oss Curled Parsley... ........-+s.ccecceceeeceeeees 10 
New Etampes Oabbage............... weet Golden Dawn a ep al lala r) 
improved : Summer sities. bariieet Boman 0 RRB oel tes 
roing Carrot... Prussian Carmine Radish. .-....... 
ae ite Plume Celery New ping een ‘um bert mato Sielpbascooceshebenesaee 
tone-h , to.. abewesoos 





Thorburn's Snowball Caulifiower, per packet, 35 conte. 
For Descriptive Priced Catalogues of Seeds of all kinds, apply to 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John St., New York. 


550.000 GRAPE VINES 


OESCL. true to name. Very 
_ Sean. Tlustrated descriptive price , Fredonia, NN. YW. 


fcAlways “Wictorious! 
THE LIST OF ‘AWARDS ON BUTTER 


AT THE 


WORLD’S EXPOSITION, NEW ORLEANS, 


SHOW THAT THE 


COOLEY CREAMERS 


Continue to maintain their reputation for . 
making the finest flavored Butter as well 
as the greatest quantity. Butter made 
by the Cooley process took every premium 
for long-keeping Butter, viz. ; 

Lor B.—Ctass 1. ( 


BUTTER MADE PREVIOUS TO piierxsfeenasientnies Ist. 
D. Holmes, Owatonna, yin on. 














Crass 2. 
BUTTER MADE LN SEPTEMBER OR Serre 
Mrs. J. A. Henderson, Nugent's Grove, Ia.. —_ . Ist Premium, 


PRINT AND ORNA oe sane aa 
F. LD. Holmes, Owatonna, Minn.. bad 


BUTTER IN NOVEL DESIGN. 
Wan.V. C. Melmned, Owakasns, Mine. ap ocedids ..0. 0.0. Ah sabmeebnemasaies sseecedsceccccescee 24 Premium. 
CREAMERY BUTTER MADE IN NOVEMBER OR DECEMBER. 
P. G. Henderson, Central City, Ia... aeee . 24 Premium. 
IN PRO-RATA OF $1,000. 


.. Ist Premium. 


H. K. Loomis,........... Sheboy, Falls, Wis. | FO ere Dyer, Ind 
I. M. Thomas........... Dixon, Fis. I Wm. Beard & Soné.............. Decorah, Iowa. 
Besides these, Numerous 2d and 3d Premiums. 
It must be borne in ao that the above list of Premiums is not an exceptional case, but is the rule with 
butter made by the Coole y Yar at 
At the intern onal D: at New York,in 1878. it was awarded the Higgins Guespeiaiee: ... . 8260 
And the Ashton Sweet opee seeue 125 
And Gotp Mepat at the IsraaiicioW At Dany Far ‘at New York. in 1879." 
ape GoLp mat, &: , -L- y ExposiT10 N, EnG.. in 1879, forthe best AmeRIcAN BUTTER. 
ape Laeutux fo e Iargest pe ot per sent. of tld fn butter in the State of Tow. 8, 1880. 
The Premium for t the eatest Value of Manufactured Product at the National Dairy Fair, at Milwaukee, 


Wis., in 1883. 
Also Ist Premium for Butter made in June, and Ist ey for Butter m 
r 


these, 7 ispumerabio number of Premiums 


Besides pa 
throughout the cou 


ade st, at the same Fair. 
best Butter at the 


tate and County Fairs 


use the Cooley Creamer 
world. ve intrinsic mérits that ‘Done of the others nave or 
that the Cooley 


It must mem bered has hich has be: 
United Btates a Olrouit C Court. Others imitate the cons truction, but cannot Gee the process, NY iri 


Mlustrated Circulars Free, on application to the 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


MADE FROM ONE PIECE 
OF CAST STHEL. 


NO RIVETS OR HOLES 














TO ASK 


THAN ANY OTHER SHOVEL IN 
THE MARKET. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL 00., Ilion, N, Y, 


New York Office, 118 Ohambers Street. 


Mf NIAGARA 


WHITE CRAPE. 


The CREATEST SINCLE DISCOVERY 
ORT = E o— this continent. 
















our 
SUPPLIED FOR. VINEYARDS 
r oe 
RAPE CO., LOCKPORT, NW. 


A 
TRACT, to be PAID 
NIAGARA 








| STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure>Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BOWE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York a 159 Front Street. 


Facto: ewark, N. J 
py _Zesmere and are invited to send for 











Gel Selling Agents, | Boston, Mass. 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 
Pine French China and best Porcelain at Low Prices 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 10 plecse. b oe ced 814 00 
b 4 White ee China Dinner Seta. 100 pieces. 
d China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 


jd-band 

















ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODs. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application Estimates and information furnished. 


HADLEY’S, 1—17 Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Orders yt and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charge. ©. O. D., or on receipt of P.O. M. Order 


LeBOSQUET 


crexw HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


Murdock Curtain Grate 














A damper and 
‘ te the curtain (or blo indebolty. 
e cu Jopresen ec n (or blowe: a 
drawn. nished in Berlin black, cast brass, and 
bronze acta Circular sent on eR 


MANUFACTUBERS: 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 


18 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa. 


Manufacturers’ Agents for Trent Tiles, 








Patent Foot LAR NE! ComPLeTE 
Outfits for actual workshop business. 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam power. 

Machines on trial if desired. 
Proof of value, prices, full 
detail, illustr'd catalogue, free. 
W.F.& oe m Barnes © Ce. 
kford, Ill. 
Address No, BOs Ruby St. 


PEERLESS | 
















Perfectly Clean and tree 


m Dust. 
In use ip United States Treasury 
. San 
 eeatibe Tilus- 


trated Catalogue, and state where 
you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INOW 


{8 TRE TIME 


To PAINT. 


USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 





We cuarantee the Averill Paint will prove satisfac- 
tory when applied secepeig ng to directions. We do 
not mean a fusrenty 3 satisfaction Of whee a 
pent is Ses ppli but our cu 

ufficient time to properly test the meri oft ar aint, 
Our friends from whom our paint may be purc 
are authorized to. to protect t this guaranty, 

Send for sample card to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


40.1 SUIT 





Terry, 962 
Plush, @& 
8. Cc. 
SMALL 
& Co. 

Boston, 
Mass. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


Ir you want the best ifauta Glue manufactured 
insist on having Le Page’s. 


ours, old age, and infancy are all provided ah in 

a perfect food by _iollowing, cas care: qoul the 

8 given on each hisun un- 
Soautealy the best for all yA Bolg by Dr ruggiste. 





Catalogues sent. 

















STERB ROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
STEEL PENS. Leading Nos,: 048, 14, 180, 338, 161. 
For Sale by Warehouse : 26 John Street, New York. 


all Cmtionene. 
If yon Love to 
Whittle, Try Me. 





1448 ae -—pcaer 4 


PERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING Is only attained by using 


HARTER 
ole S 


| oar 











EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING co., 
ADAMS’ 


CORRUGATED METALLIC PICKET FENCES, 


Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railways, etc. 











Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental tiafi Wéode*fences of the same grades. 

“The Special Medals” of sflver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, andthe 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1884, being the high- 
est awards. The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 
Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Ill., and of the Warsaw Agricul- 
tural Society, Warsaw, Ill. 


For Catalogues and Price-liats of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


83 Warren Street, New York City. 





J. 8. CONOVER & CO..| PHIM: PELE PEE 


cular sent free. 
EP 


J H ‘WATSON, 19°kts Fray Street, York. 
urray Str ew 
BRASS BRIC-A-BRAC & ORNAMENTS, 
Screens. Easels, Pedestals. Tables, Mirrors, SrA ULL ag 
Plaques, Card Receivers, Jewel Boxes, —— ons asa WASH BLU = Dave been fully totes 
Candlesticks, Benares - Brusses, yecer onaht to be to have 56 op sate. 
Vases, Etc., Etc., _D. 8, WILSSERGER, Prop., 233 








Ask him ys it. 
N. Second 8t., Phil., Pa. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, 4. marvel of Parity: 
pay Tay a be sold a tion 
with the multitude of | test, short edge, 

Phosphate powders. Sold only. ie cane” 


J.C. TODD, 





MANUFACTURER. 
Flax, Hemp, Jute, Rope, i. 
ine nes, Blicr ete “Sole Agen Agent 
for Mayher’s New Acme S' En. 


gine and Force Pump combined. 

Also owner and exclasive manu- 

facturer of 

The New Baxter Patent Port- 

able Steam Engine. 

These Engines admirably 

adapted to all kinds of of os light power 

for driving printin 

_ ing water, 

grindi co! 

I kinds 0 of agricul and 
mechanical pyrpoees, and sre fur- 
mabed at the following low prices: 
1 HORSE POWER. .8150/ | HoRse POWER.. om 
146 HORSE POwEE.- 190] 4 HORSE POWER... 350 
2 SE WEK.. 245) 5 Leg yr POWER... 420 

Send for descriptive circ aier. Address 


J.C. TOD 
Or 36 Dey Street, New wor 


Shaw, Applin a 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


2% Sudbury Street, 
Send for Coraegue. BOSTON, 


Independent Halibut Company 


DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Fresh Fish 
HALIBUT A SPECIALTY 


WEBSTER Prepident and Treasurer; 

NATHANIEL HW. BSTER, Secretary ; 
M.D ETT, ‘ca Manager; 

PSTEY McKINNEY, Salesman. 


DIRECTORS: 





Sqtersen, N.J., 











GEORGE CLARK, ANDREW LEIGHTON 
SRreA MINLOW, HORATIO BABSON, 
 DENNETT, FRED. G. WONSON. 


Fears’ Wharf. Duncan St., 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
BUY ONLY INDEPENDENT FISH. 





besides the usual line of FIRE SETS, ANDIRONS, 
HODS, ete., etc. 

MANTELS in Wood, Slate, and Metal, made from 
special designs exclusively our own, 


30 ) West 2 23d Street. 


THE POPULAR “STEEDS: BIO 
—— GF TOnAY -—— 


CoLus 


FOR LADIES 
— AND — 
GENTLEMEN: 


















HLLUSTRATED GATALOGUE 
SENT FREC. 


THE-POPE-MFG- cos s 

597 Wasnine tore STREET. 
jOUSES 

2 whan ST he vane | POSTON 

176 MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO. y 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 


























PARIS EXPOSITION. 1878. Sis Ole Caen one Senet WO 





—, which - une ripe around 
For on Rc st! ng, Best} | the body. The front and back are boned 
] “ with Coraline, 
ron Roofi Price by mail, $1.10, For sale by all leading 
merchants. 


Siding, Ceiling, 


Bend for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of WARNER BROTHERS, ; 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING co, | 353 Broadway, New York City. 
















AmraniTading Bae 


m. Tue ONLY PERFECT BED @ 
40 Styles, from $20up. 
lain or elab- 





i fs i only ‘ect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
we yr diet for invali 
Keeps in imates. Com 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston. Mass. 














BELLS. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bellis 
and Catmes for A sly Tews 

















RELISH 


FOR 

SOUPS, FISH. 

STEAKS.CHOPS. 
MEATS.ETC. 











THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, @] AND 23 ROSE STREET, 


» 








~ 





